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TO 

LADY  HELEN 


THE  LONG  WAY 


RACHEL  LEVEN  stopped  on  the  landing 
and  laid  both  hands  on  the  banister.  She 
was  experiencing  a  new  and  curious  sensa- 
tion of  unreality,  and  her  impulse  to  touch  some- 
thing solid  was  rather  to  assure  herself  that  her 
own  personaUty  had  survived  unchanged,  than 
from  any  physical  need  of  support. 

The  contact  of  her  sensitive  fingers  with  the 
pohshed  wood  was  almost  a  relief;  it  convinced 
her  that  her  sensations,  so  vague  that  they  were 
like  a  nebulous  mist  before  her  spiritual  vision, 
were  not  actualities  at  all,  but  only  a  fleeting 
deflection  from  a  commonplace  mood,  that  the 
uneasiness  she  had  felt  all  the  evening  was  a  mere 
figment  of  her  imagination,  a  shadowy  specter 
which  had  no  place  in  this  charming  mise-en- 
scene.  For  she  was  poignantly  aware  of  the  heavy 
perfume  of  flowers,  of  the  vivid  gleam  of  electric 
lights  that  hung,  like  huge,  quivering  dewdrops, 
m  the  midst  of  the  tall  fern  fronds  and  giant  palms 
of  the  conservatory;  while  through  the  vista  of 
greenery,    festooned   with   scarlet    blooms   of   a 
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climbing  passion  flower,  she  caught  o    t- 
the  flashing  wings  of  JotlZtry\'l2Z''' 
Looking  at  this  exotic  scene,  Rachel  oE  h^^elf 
that  it  was  no  wondpr  that  ;,  .     "^'^^^" 

at  once  so  varied  and  so  untf  JcSr  ""^ 
she   breathed   was   fevered   at   a    ^'^r 

really  beauSul  L^ZrltTlCt:'' > 
the  terrace,  were  all  perfectTth  ^    ""^  °" 

of  them  appealed  to  ^ef b    "hi  ™^^^^^   "°"« 

her  a  feeling  of  pleasure    thlf     f      '    '""^ht 

eve.  .C;"U.    7.™:n,*'.S  "  f"  T' 
millionaire      Yet  thli     ."'**'"*'  t'^e  travele.,  the 

-e»,.eJSrC---*.,^. 
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just  outside  of  Washington  that  was  more  costly 
than  two  town  houses  would  have  been,  furnished 
Rachel  with  an  explanation  of  her  impressions. 
She  argued  to  herself  that  it  must  be  this  very 
element  of  financial  exuberance,  this  thoughtless 
expenditure  of  miUions,  that  seemed  so  unreal 
to  her;  for  the  Levens  had  not  been  wealthy,  only 
comfortably  off,  and  Eva  had  amazed  a  limited 
but   critical   circle   by   her   successful   marriage. 
She  had  —  to  use  the  words  of  her  paternal  aunt, 
Drusilla  Leven  —  landed  a  millionaire  "  as  easily 
as  old  Josh  Sterrit  used  to  land  carp."    Rachel, 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  Eva's  mental 
attitude  at  the  time  of  her  coup  d'etat,  had  re- 
mained determinedly  silent.      Even  now  she  did 
not  admit  to  herself  her  own  feeling  in  regard  to 
her  sister's  marriage.     From  her  vantage-ground 
on  the  landing,  appraising  the  beauty  and  luxury 
of  her  surroundings,  she  was  still  keenly  aware 
that  the  price  would  have  been  too  heavy  for  her 
to  pay.    Shut  in,  as  she  was  to-night,  by  the  warm 
and  perfumed  atmosphere  of  the  house,  oppressed 
by  the  littleness  of  that  curiously  complex  social 
world  that  made  up  her  sister's  Ufe,  Rachel  felt 
m^re  than  her  usual  repugnance  to  her  task  of 
entertaining  the  Astrys'  guests. 

She  had  stolen  up-stairs  after  dinner  for  a  little 
respite,  but  not  even  a  convenient  headache  fur- 
nished a  plausible  excuse  for  a  continued  absence. 
As  she  descended,  therefore,  she  heard  the  con- 
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..ill  .n.er,.ini.g  U.Ue  Ife "-.""citf™  "  T 

manner  of  their  rel-ifmncV        u-,  "^  ''^^^^^ 

».j~ed  ..np.».r;t:S'  •-;:  trr  r 
Si  rtaES  ""•»'"-«■• 

I  *.  ,  .  ■*"  '^"ters  classic  advice  ahnnf  tK„ 
latter's  sixteen-months'  babv  h„f  p  u  ,  ^^ 
ing  the  eddies  nf  thi7  ^'  •  ^'''''^^^'  ^^o^- 
th?  fire     Fo     Ilthourr'''""'  "^"^  "^^  *» 

thecalyxofaflowpr-  t    ^^^  ^'  '''"^^'y  »« 

gift  i£  i  It/'  st :  f  '1  *''•'  i"'^^"^^'« 

beauty,  possessed  an  i  ''j  ^•*^°"*  g"-^^* 
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beauty  of  her  gray  eyes  eclipsed  by  their  own 
thick-set,  dark  lashes. 

Astry,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  cards,  was 
secretly  irritated;  he  knew  that  the  scene  diverted 
r  ichel,  that  her  attitude  was  distinctly  that  of  a 
spectator,  and  he  played  with  sudden  indifference. 

"  Diamonds!  "  said  Van  Citters  disgustedly. 
"  Astry,  why  the  deuce  didn't  you  make  it 
hearts?  " 

Astry  rose.  "  Rachel,  come  here  and  take  my 
hand;  Van  Citters  wants  my  blood.  I  never 
make  hearts  trumps,"  he  added,  with  his  cool 
smile;    "  I'm  superstitious." 

"  Nonsense!  "  said  Van  Citters,  "  we  might 
have  got  four  tricks  with  our  eyes  shut.  Miss 
Leven,  I'm  a  beastly  player  when  I'm  nervous, 
and  Astry 's  on  my  nerves." 

"  My  dear  Paul,"  retorted  Astry,  "  you've  no 
more  nerves  than  a  Dutch  clock;  all  you  want 
is  winding  up  and  you'll  tick  till  midnight.  I'll 
send  in  some  whiskey  and  soda.  Feel  his  pulse, 
Macclesfield." 

The  old  doctor,  who  was  sorting  his  cards, 
looked  over  his  spectacles.  "  Put  out  your  tongue, 
Paul,"  he  said  dryly. 

"  Is  Paul  in  trouble  again?  "  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Citters,  suddenly  catching  the  drift  of  the  talk. 

"  He's  lost  fifty  dollars,  Pamela,"  laughed  Astry. 

"  We'll  go  to  the  poorhouse,"  she  lamented. 

"  What  was  it  you  said  about  my  long  suit, 
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Paul?  "  asked  Mrs.  Piynne  sweetly,  suddenly  re- 
garding  him  with  her  softest  smile  ^ 

"  He  didn't  advise  you  to  tell  everybody  what 

Citters  coolly;   "  go  on,  Rachel  " 

Ur.    Macclesfield   grunted,    looking   over   his 
spectacles  at  Rachel's  lead. 

She  put  down  the  card  mechanically,  her  eves 
unconsciously  following  Astry's  lean  and  strikfng 
figure  as  he  moved  deliberately  down  the  long 
rooms  and  passed  out  into  the  hall,  where  he 
stood  a  moment  speaking  to  Cragr.    his    onfi 
dential  valet.    Rachel  could  not  sef h  s  face  bu 
she  had  a  curious  feeling  that  he  was  con    iou 
of  her  presence  at  the  card-table.    Her  perJe^ 
tions  were  as  delicate  and  feeler-like  as  the  2S^ 

oJ  a  subtle  undercurrent,  and  she  recalled  that 

Tfrth"  'r'.  ^^'^^  "'^^^  ^^^  '^^'^  be-  gLd 
to  feel  the  solid  banister  under  her  hands. 

The  game  went  on,  Mrs.  Prynne  losing  prettily 

irnf.hl "'  ?'  '°  ^""  ^•«^'^'  ^'-  Macclesfield 
irritable  and  exacting,  as  a  good  player  is  under 
such  conditions,  while  Rachel  tried  "^o^ve  he" 
undivided  attention  to  the  hand,  her  seriousness 

mvohty.     The  four  players  began  to  be  more 
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silent,  yet,  at  the  most  critical  moments,  Mrs. 
Billop's  voice  broke  in  with  maternal  advice  to 
Pamela. 

"  When  Sidney  was  teething,  I  gave  him  cat- 
nip tea,"  she  said,  with  a  finality  that  disposed 
of  the  young  mother's  faintly  suggested  remedies. 

Mrs.  Prynne,  having  led  the  wrong  card,  was 
plunged  into  misery  by  Dr.  Macclesfield's  scowl, 
while  Rachel,  who  was  now  playint;  dummy, 
laid  her  cards  down  on  tha  table,  but  scarcely 
saw  them.  She  was  beginning  to  wonder  where 
Eva  was,  and  she  was  aware  that  Dr.  Maccles- 
field was  looking  over  her  shoulder  into  the  con- 
servatory. The  old  man's  shaggy  brows  were 
bent  and  he  was  playing  skilfully,  scorning  Mrs. 
Prynne.  Rachel  stirred  uneasily  in  her  chair  and 
glanced  down  unconsciously  at  her  own  capable 
white  hands  as  they  lay  idle  in  her  lap.  She  felt 
a  keen  and  entirely  impossible  longing  to  look 
behind  her  and  she  heard  distinctly  the  distant 
click  of  billiard  balls. 

"  Never  use  pins,  sew  them  on,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Billop's  voice  impressively;  "  pins  are  danger- 
ous.   When  Sidney  was  only  two  months  old  —  " 

"  Good  Lord,  why  didn't  he  die?  "  murmured 
Dr.  Macclesfield,  with  feeling. 

It  was  then  that  Eva  Astry  came  through  the 
conservatory  with  Belhaven  and  they  appeared 
quietly  at  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room. 
Eva,  who  was  really  lovely,  small,  dimpled,  and 
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bokpLT  ^"'^"^V  ^^^'^  ''"'^'  «"d  she  had 
sh!  f,  IH  f  ^^P^'^y  «^.«'='*'-l«t  passion  flowers,  which 
she  helH  trai  ing  against  her  black  draperie  .  The 
whiteness  of  her  brow  and  neck  was  ahnost 
dazzhng,  and  her  eyes  were  deeply  violet  wiTh  a 
caressing  expression  that  won  many  hearts.  This 
expression  was  the  very  acme  of  achievement'^ 
art,  not  emotion,  had  ciystaUized  It,  until  people 
always  found  in  it  precisely  what  th;y  werc^  ook! 
in^for,  which  is  the  secret  of  much  pLonal  suc- 

ar^und''R^^,^?"°''/^'  "^"'^  '^'^  P"'  °"«  a™ 
around  Rachel's  neck,  for  she  was  fond  of  con- 

fvTrt'l^""  ""^T^I  ^^""""^  ^^"*y  ^it''  Rachel's 
ivory  tints  and  shadowy  brown  hair. 

_      Where's  Johnstone?  "  she  asked  carelessly 
int.rrupt.ng  the  game  without  a  twinge  of  ^ 

went^  l^ofu  ^'"'^'"  ^"'^''  ""p^'^  ^"'^t'y; "  he 

went  into  the  conservatory." 

She  was  conscious  that  the  soft  arm  on  her 
^.ou^der  stirred  a  little  as  she  spoke,  Z  he 
sister  s  laugh  came  readily. 

"  We  thought  it  was  the  parrot,  Jim." 
»n?  rT"^  °°'^'^^'^'  ""^^'^^^  Macclesfield  play, 
?n  th^T  !   ""''?''  ^°^  ^°™  *^^«  "^an  looked 
In  the  last  month  he  had  aged  perceptibly;   he 
had  seemed  peculiarly  boyish,  but  there  was  noth! 

eves      R     .",°T  "^  '^'  P"'^  '^^^  *"d  haggard 
eyes.    Rachel  frowned;   why  did  Eva  play^th 


*y.  ^^^^- 
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men  as  a  cat  plays  with  mice?  She  had  appar- 
ently no  deep  feeling;  she  could  skim  safely  on 
the  surface  and  even  dip  into  dangerous  shallows 
without  80  much  as  moistening  her  delicate  finger- 
tips, yet  she  could  produce  a  commotion  in  the 
pool  quite  out  of  proportion  with  her  endeavors. 
Rachel  rose.  "  Won't  you  take  my  hand?  "  she 
said  to  Belhaven,  "  I'm  tired." 

Dr.  Macclesfield  gave  her  a  keen  professional 
glance. 

"  Oh,  no  one  can  play  any  more,"  interposed 
Eva  lightly.  "I've  sent  for  refreshnients  and 
we're  going  to  have  conversation.  Where  are 
Sidney  and  Count  Massena  and  Colonel  Sedley?  " 
she  added,  going  toward  the  billiard-room. 

As  she  pushed  aside  the  portifires  and  looked 
into  the  long  narrow  room,  she  smiled  a  little  at  the 
picture  that  the  three  men  made,  for  Colonel  Sed- 
ley was  playing  with  the  young  Charge  d' Affaires 
of  the  Italian  Embassy,  while  Sidney  Billop  stood 
looking  on  with  that  vacant  expression  that 
Astry  called  his  "  frog  stare."  Count  Massena, 
graceful,  olive-tinted,  and  astute,  used  his  cue 
with  an  easy  grace  and  finish  that  might  have 
been  called  diplomatic,  while  Sedley,  red  and 
obviously  short  of  breath,  plunged  at  his  baU 
with  more  zeal  than  accuracy.  Their  hostess  re- 
garded them  a  moment  unperceived  and  then  she 
allowed  her  presence  to  interrupt  the  game  at 
precisely  the  moment  when  they  would  all  be 
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most  likely  to  observe  the  beauty  of  her  delicatp, 
black-robed  figure  against  the  crimson  draperies 
of  the  door. 

However,  at  that  very  moment,  there  was  the 
stir  of  rising  from  the  card-table  and  Dr.  Maccles- 
field inadvertently  stepped  on  Mrs.  Prynne's 
skirt.  She  sweetly  accepted  his  apologies,  looking 
at  him  with  a  confiding  smile  that  seemed  to 
wreathe  her  mutilated  gown  in  the  roses  of  poetical 
oblivion,  although  it  was  a  recent  arrival  from 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Billop  raised  her  lorgnon  and  studied  Mrs. 
Prynne's  porcelain  beauty  with  an  impartial  stare. 
Then  she  bent  confidentially  toward  Rachel. 

"  My  dear,"  she  whispered,  "  have  you  heard? 
She's  engaged  to  John  Charter." 

Rachel  turned  slowly  toward  her.  "  Who's 
engaged  to  —  Mr.  Charter?  " 

"  Lottie  Prynne;  it  isn't  to  be  announced  until 
his  return  from  the  Philippines;  she  told  me  so 
herself." 

A  footman  was  placing  the  silver-collared  de- 
canters on  tiie  ta'ulc  by  ilie  fire,  while  Van  Citters 
had  drawn  up  a  chair  and  was  telling  Jirs.  Prynne's 
fortune  witli  cards.  She  was  dressed  in  pale  blue 
and  her  pretty  face  was  bloomingly  childlike; 
she  rested  one  white  elbow  on  the  table  and 
nestled  her  round  chin  in  her  upturned,  pink 
pahn,  lier  hair  showing  exquisite  blond  tints  ex- 
cept where  it  grew  out  dark  at  the  roots.    She 
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looked  sr>  pretty  and  neat  in  lier  bhio  giwn  that 
she  reniiiidcd  you  of  those  dejir  little,  Hhallow, 
blue  and  white  Haucepans  that  arc  so  useful  to 
mix  sweeties  in,  oidy  she  would  have  described 
herself  us  the  "  sweetie,"  had  she  been  asked  to 
interpret  the  analogy.  Van  Citters  thought  her 
"  jolly  pretty  "  and  he  rather  Uked  to  flirt  with 
her  when  Pamela  had  been  trying;  not  that  thi;, 
diversion  made  Pamela  more  amiable,  but  it  was 
a     -juntcr-irritant. 

Meanwhile  Johnstone  Astry  came  back  with 
Colonel  Sedley,  whom  Eva  had  previously  rescued 
from  Sidney  Billop.  The  colonel  was  a  fresh- 
faced  man  of  fifty,  whose  increasing  girth  had 
ruined  a  dapper  figure.  He  liked  the  open-air  life 
in  the  country,  but  could  not  afford  to  keep  horses 
and  hounds  as  Astry  did,  so  he  visited  Astry. 
Sidney  Billop  had  transferred  his  attentions  to 
Eva,  and  Eva,  regretting  her  generosity  to  Sedley, 
was  painfully  aware  that  his  pale  hair  was  parted 
crooked  and  his  pale  oyes  were  more  watery  than 
Usual.  His  head  was  so  big  and  round  and  he 
tapered  so  abruptly  toward  the  feet  that  in  early 
life  he  had  been  called,  by  a  small  but  appreciative 
circle  of  friends,  "  the  Tadpole."  Sidney  was  the 
only  son  of  a  fond  and  admiring  mother,  and  Dr. 
Macclesfield  had  once  remarked  that  a  merciful 
Providence  had  withheld  a  duplicate.  Sidney 
was  the  amazing  result  of  an  anxious  maternal 
supervision  that  had  engulfed  him,  like  a  poultice, 
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from  his  cradle  to  his  final  exit  from  college,  where 
he  had  been  a  kind  of  mental  and  moral  sponge, 
absorbing  only  bad  habits  and  small  beer.  Ho 
kept  laughing  incessantly  now,  with  a  succulent 
gurgle,  at  the  interruptions  of  Count  Massena, 
who  had  come  over  to  help  Eva  out  of  licr  dilemma.' 
But  this  triangular  scene  was  completely  dis- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Van  Citters.  She  had  been 
nibbling  a  piece  of  cake  when  a  sudden  thought 
diverted  her  from  her  peaceful  occupation. 

"  Does  any  one  know  what  became  of  the  boy 
who  was  hurt  so  seriously  by  Eva's  motor  the 
other  day?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

She  had  struck  a  discordant  note  and  there  was 
a  slight  awkward  pause,  of  the  kind  which  usually 
occurs  when  some  one  drops  a  piece  of  bread 
butter-side  down. 

"Rachel  sent  him  to  the  hospital,"  replied 
Astry,  with  a  smiling  glance  at  his  sister-in-law. 
"  Rachel  is  a  society  for  regulating  the  universe 
at  her  own  expense." 

Rachel  looked  up  quickly.  "  I  beUeve  you  paid 
half,  Johnstone." 

Eva  laughed.  "  If  Rachel  asked  Johnstone  for 
my  head  on  a  charger  she'd  get  it,"  she  mocked. 
"  I  never  worry  about  details;  Rachel  settles  us 
all." 

But  I  thought  you  were  in  the  motor,"  per- 
sisted Pamela. 
"  I  was,"  said  Eva,  with  a  shudder,  "  but  do 
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you  suppose  I  want  to  remember  it?  I  couldn't 
help  it;  it  was  abominable.  I  hate  pain,  I  hate  to 
see  suffering!  Rachel  loves  to  take  care  of  sick 
people;  isn't  it  fortunate?  " 

"  It  is,"  said  Dr.  Macclesfield.  "  I  reckon  the 
Levite  hated  to  see  suffering  too,"  he  added  to 
himself,  pouring  a  little  more  wine  into  his  glass. 

The  desultory  talk  went  on  and  Rachel  kept 
her  place,  wondering  a  little  why  she  joined  in  so 
easily,  but  she  looked  up  at  the  clock  more  than 
once,  convinced  that  it  must  be  wrong,  that  the 
hands  crawled  toward  the  ensuing  hour  to-night 
at  a  snail's  pace.  For  she  had  been  trying  to  col- 
lect her  thoughts,  to  force  herself  to  accept  the 
naked  fact  that  seemed  now,  at  the  first  shock, 
to  be  too  amazing  for  belief.  All  through  the 
trivialities  of  the  discussion  going  on  around  her, 
Mrs.  Billop's  extraordinary  assertion  that  Charter 
was  to  marry  Mrs.  Prynne  ran  like  a  strong,  black 
thread  in  a  gossamer  woof,  and  that  previous 
moment  of  unreality,  when  she  had  snatched  at 
a  material  object  for  reassurance  seemed  about 
to  repeat  itself,  only  her  feeling  now  was  even 
rnorc  confused.  She  had  received  a  blow  that 
had  affected  her  as  keenly  as  the  stab  of  a  rapier, 
and  the  only  clear  perception  which  survived  was 
the  necessity  to  conceal  the  wound. 

It  cost  her  almost  a  physical  effort  to  go  across 
the  room  and  lift  one  of  the  decanters  to  pour  out 
a  little  wine,  and  she  was  shocked  to  find  her 
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hand  so  unsteady  that  she  spilt  a  few  drops  on  the 
table  without  pouring  any  into  the  glass. 

Belhaven,  who  was  standing  near,  turned  and 
came  to  her  aid.  As  he  took  the  decanter,  their 
fingers  touched  and  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes 
with  an  involuntary  start  of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  exclaiiaed,  in  a  low  tone. 
A  slight  color  went  up  to  his  hair.     "  Is  any- 
thing the  matter?     Were  you  Ustening  to  Astry's 
parrot?     It's  screaming  like  a  banshee." 

She  took  the  glass  mechanically,  shaking  her 
head  with  a  smile  and  at  that  moment  the  parrot 
began  to  shriek  in  the  conservatory. 
"  Eva,  Eva!  "  it  called. 

The  voice  was  so  human  and  so  shrill  that  the 
group  about  the  card-table  looked  up  startled. 

"  By  godfrey,  I  thought  it  was  fire!  "  said  Dr. 
Macclesfield. 

Young  Mrs.  Astry  rose  from  her  chair.  "  I 
hate  parrots,"  she  said,  so  abruptly  that  Sidney 
Billop  dropped  his  glass. 

^^  Astry  smiled.  "  I  like  them,"  he  retorted. 
"  Sidney,  you'll  step  on  the  glass  if  you  wobble 
so." 

"Eva,"  shrieked  the  parrot,  coming  nearer 
and  then,  with  discordant  laughter:  "  you're  a 
liar!  " 

Eva  looked  over  her  shoulder.  "  Merd  du 
compliment,"  she  mocked.  "  How  charming! 
Johnstone,  do  get  another  parrot." 


II 


IT  was  m.^ night  when  Rachel  went  up-stairs 
to  her  own  room  and  closed  the  door.  She 
had  dispensed  with  the  attendance  of  her 
maid;  she  rarely  let  old  Bantry,  who  had  loved 
and  tended  her  from  babyhood,  sit  up  late  to 
wait  on  her,  for  Rachel  was  always  thoughtful  for 
others  and  had  that  natural  sweetness  of  tempera- 
ment which  makes  courtesy  toward  an  inferior 
as  much  a  matter  of  necessity  as  of  inclination. 
She  stood  alone,  therefore,  in  the  dark  room, 
looking  out  across  the  trim  lawns,  past  the  tall, 
Lombardy  poplars  and  the  tennis-court,  to  the 
distant  city  that,  submerged  as  it  was  in  night, 
was  set  with  lines  and  cross-lines  of  vivid  lights, 
as  though  arched  and  threaded  and  interwoven 
with  a  network  of  fallen  stars. 

Rachel  went  over  to  the  window  and,  letting 
her  hands  rest  lightly  on  the  wide  sill,  looked  out 
at  a  scene  that  seemed  strangely  unfamiliar. 
Even  her  recollections  of  the  lovely  and  intimate 
prospect  were  suddenly  disrupted  and  vague. 
The  shock  that  had  rudely  disturbed  her  dream 
must  have  altered  the  outlines  of  the  landscape 
and  darkened  the  lovely  profile  of  the  Virginia 
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hills.  She  was  again  conscious  of  the  curious 
fancy  that  had  submerged  her  world,  with  its 
wealth,  its  luxury,  its  inconsequence,  in  the  mists 
of  unreality,  and  to  her  fevered  vision  the  scene 
before  her  began  to  assume  a  shadowy  and  im- 
palpable aspect,  .vhile  the  lights  of  the  distant 
city  receded  farthei  and  farther  into  the  night. 

Aware  that  these  whimsical  imaginings  were 
diverting  her  from  the  actual  conflict  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  strove  to  put  them  aside,  to  look  at 
the  problem  before  her  with  a  clarified  vision,  but 
the  effort  was  vain.     The  one  force  that  was 
needful  to  rouse  her  lay  within,  and  was  as  yet 
uncalled   for  and   unappreciated,  —  that   innate 
impulse  which  is  called  pride,  an  inherited  spiritual 
force  that  had  always  enabled   the  women,  as 
well  as  the  men,  of  her  family  to  meet  the  calami- 
ties of  life  with  a  decent  courage,  sufficient,  in 
fact,  as  far  as  the  women  were  concerned,  to  de- 
ceive the  eyes  of  the  worid.    And  if  the  nien  had 
not  deceived  it,  it  was  because  V.ere  had  been  no 
need  to  deceive,  since  there  are  some  troubles 
that  a  man  may  bear  more  openly  than  a  woman 
and  remain  an  object  of  sympathy,  rather  than 
ridicule,  because  he  has  worn  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve.    Rachel  felt  the  sting  of  it  even  now,  but, 
m  this  first  moment  of  disillusionment,  she  seemed 
to  need  the  abandonment,  the  luxury  of  grief. 
She  could  not,  as  yet,  adjust  her  mind  to  this  new 
aspect  of  her  life;  it  struggled  back  to  the  recur- 
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rent  thought  of  John  Charter's  last  words  to  her. 
There  had  been  no  thought  of  finaUty  between 
them.  She  had  felt  that  he  loved  her,  and  the 
sudden  substitution  of  Lottie  Prynne  was  in- 
cicdiblo.  If  he  had  ever  loved  her,  he  could  not 
love  Lottie;  there  was  nothing  analogous  about 
them.  Rachel  rebelled  against  the  suggestion  of 
u  comparison  and  her  heart  clamored,  too,  to  be 
,,  ppy;  she  wanted  happiness  as  keenly  as  a 
eliild. 

She  stretched  out  both  arms  with  an  involun- 
tary gesture  and  then,  feeling  her  helplessness,  the 
futility  of  her  rebellion,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  The  whole  world,  splendid  in  the  star- 
light, was  as  empty  as  a  silver  goblet.  The  wine 
h  .d  run  out  into  the  sand,  and  the  cold  brim  of 
the  empty  cup  pressed  chill  against  her  shrinking 
lips.  She  was  brave  but  her  heart  sank  and  un- 
shed tears  burned  in  her  eyes.  She  felt  her  help- 
lessness, too,  even  while  her  soul  cried  out  against 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  convention  that  enforced 
a  hateful  silence.  She  must  suffer  him  to  destroy 
this  beautiful  illusion,  to  murder  it,  without  even 
a  protest  or  a  sign.  Their  understanding' had  be^n 
so  perfect,  it  had  clotheo  itself  in  a  semblance  so 
spiritual  and  so  beautiful,  that  she  had  felt  there 
was,  at  yet,  no  expression  for  it  in  the  language 
of  the  commonplace.  But  it  seemed  that  the 
dream  had  been  hers  alone;  Charter  had  never 
dreamed  at  all,  and  Rachel's  cheek  reddened  as 
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she  realized  that  he  had  been  absorbed,  instead, 
by  another  vision.  ' 

It  vvas  th.a  that  she  thought  hard  things  of 
Afc    Prynne  and,  in  her  eagerness  to  find  an 
excuse  for  the  man  she  loved,  she  imagined  some 
underhand  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  the  little 
widow,  and  experienced  a  feeling  of  angry  loath- 
ng  for  those  arts,  often  as  harmless  a.  they  were 
transparent,  that  had  equipped  Mrs.  Prynne  for 
the  arena.      Rachel   made   excuses   for   Charter 
which  were  accusations  of  her  rival.    She  felt  that 
his  silence  at  parting,  when  he  was  so  suddenly 
ordered  to  the  Philippines,  was  caused  by  some 
obs  acle    some  inexplicable  change  in  him,  and 
while  she  had   been  waiting  and  watching  his 
progress  toward  promotion,  in  infatuated  igno- 
rance o   her  peril,  Mrs.  Prynne  had  been  under- 
mining  his  devotion. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  torrential  accusation 
cf  Lottie  Prynne,  Rachel  suddenly  remembered 
that  she  was  not  so  fully  and  deeply  acquainted 
with  Charter^,  habit  of  mind  as  to  be  certain  that 
the  small  and  appealing  figure  of  the  widow  was 
not,  after  all,  his  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  and 
goodness.  A  girl's  ignorance  of  the  masculine 
mind  has  its  moments  of  fearful  awakening,  and 
Rachel  had  seen  far  too  much  of  the  world  not  to 
know  that  the  exterior  appeal  is  more  likely  to 
reach  the  average  male  creature  than  the  higher 
mental  attitude  and  the  richer  spiritual  endow- 
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ment.  It  was  at  this  point  that  i.or  pride  began 
to  assert  itself  and  she  revolted  at  the  idea  that  a 
man  whom  she  had  loved  could  prefer  Lottie 
Prynnc. 

Rachel  was  human,  and  she  turned  from  the 
window  again,  with  an  impotent  gesture  of  anger 
and  despair,  and  began  to  walk  to  and  fro,  once 
in  a  whih  covering  her  face  with  her  hands.  She 
was  hurt  and  angry  and,  most  of  all,  ashamed. 
The  wound  was  new  and  she  did  not  yet  know  how 
deeply  it  might  hurt,  but  she  nmst  hide  it,  get 
away  from  it;  and  she  paced  with  restless  feet, 
fighting  her  battle  alone.  That  power  within  her, 
whether  pride  or  something  deeper  and  nobler, 
was  begiiming  to  assert  itself,  to  show  her  new 
and  hitherto  unsuspected  resources  of  strength 
and  endurance.  She  had  reeled  before  the  shock, 
stood  dizzy,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge  of  a  moral 
precipice,  but  she  had  kept  her  foothold  with  an 
intuitive  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  now, 
slowly  but  surely,  she  would  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity,  she  would  safeguard  herself 
from  betrayal.  As  the  feeling  of  giddiness  passed 
off,  she  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead  and,  pushing 
back  her  soft  dusky  hair,  stood  a  moment  looking 
at  her  own  image  in  the  mirror.  She  had  lighted 
only  one  candle  on  her  dressing-table  and  the 
effect  of  the  pallid  flame  was  to  case  such  vivid 
shadows  that  Rachel  suddenly  felt  that  she  was 
looking  at  the  face  of  a  stranger,  for  she  expert- 
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enced  the  common  sensation  of  surprise  that  the 
sufferer  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  own  face  after  the 
calamity. 

She  drew  back,  almost  with  dismay,  and  was 
just  lighting  another  taper  when,  suddenly,  there 
was  a  soft,  hurried  tapping  at  the  door.  At  first 
she  thought  she  had  been  mistaken  and  had 
heard  nothing;  then  she  saw  the  handle  turn. 
She  went  swiftly  across  the  room  and  bent  her 
ear  to  the  door.  It  was  half-past  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  she  had  supposed  every  one  else 
in  the  house  to  be  asleep. 

"  What  is  it?  " 

"  It's  I,  Eva,"  her  sister's  voice  breathed  on 
the  other  side,  "  let  me  in,  Rachel;  for  God's  sake, 
let  me  in!  " 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  Rachel  opened  the  door. 
The  hall  was  dark  and  out  of  the  night  her  sister, 
lovely  and  di.sheveled,  ahnost  fell  into  the  room! 
In  fact  Rachel  caught  her  to  keep  her  from  falling, 
and  Eva's  golden  hair,  like  floss  and  very  abun- 
dant, fell  across  her  shoulder. 

"  Shut  the  door  and  lock  it!  "  she  whispered, 
with  shaking  lips. 

Rachel  locked  it  and  her  sister  slipped  out  of 
her  arms  and  threw  herself  into  an  old-fashioned, 
chintz-covered,  winged  chair  that  had  belonged 
to  their  grandmother  and  was  Rachel's  favorite 
resting-place  in  happier  moods.  Eva  cowered 
there,   hiding  hor   face  against   the   high   back. 
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Her  white  silk  kimono  was  covered  with  httlo 
pink  butterflies  and  her  bare  feet  were  thrust  ..nto 
gold  embroidered  sandals,  while  her  wonderful 
hair  completed  an  alluring  picture.  Rachel  stood 
looking  at  her  in  some  amazement,  a  strange 
dread  ^tugging  at  her  heart. 

"  What   has  hapjiened,   Eva?  "   she  asked  at 
last;    "are  you  frightened,  or  are  you  really  ill 
or  in  pain?  " 
"  I  dare  not  tell  you!  " 

Eva's  voice  was  quite  changed;    the  usual  ca- 
ressing tone  was  gone;   it  was  almost  harsh. 
"  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean,"  said  Rachel. 
Eva  suddenly  sat  up,  shaking  back  her  beauti- 
ful hair.    "  You  could  never  imagine  it,"  she  cried 
passionately,  "  you  could  never  dream  it.     I've 
told  a  horrible  lie  about  you.    Rachel,  I've  taken 
away  your  good  name." 
"  You're  mad,  quite  mad!  " 
"  I'm  not  mad,  I  wasn't  mad  when  I  did  it,  but 
I  think  I'll  go  mad  soon!  "    Then  she  rose  and  fell 
on  her  knees  at  Rachel's  feet.    "  Rachel,  save  me 
—  if  you  don't  have  mercy  on  me  I'm  disgraced. 
Johnstone  has  accused  me  of  —  of  wrong-doing; 
he  believes  I'm  an  unfaithful  wife,  that  I've  com- 
mitted the  worst  sins;    he  accuses  mo  of  every- 
thing horrible;  he  says  I  love  Belhaven  too  well!  " 
Rachel's  face  quivered.    "  Do  you?  "  she  asked 
faintly. 
Eva  burst  into  tears,  weeping  passionately,  her 
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pretty  head  bowed  so  low  that  it  wrung  Rachel's 
heart  to  see  her  humiliation. 

"  Do  you  love  him,  Eva?  "  she  asked  again, 
very  low.    "  I  know  he  loves  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart!  "  .sobbed  Eva,  "  and  he 
loves  me  —  .Johnstone  is  cruel!  " 

"  I  don't  think  Johnstone  cruel  to  want  his  wife 
to  cease  loving  another  man!     Eva,  what  have 
you  done?  " 
Eva,  still  clinging  to  her  sister,  averted  her  face. 
"  Why  don't  you  answer  me?  " 
"  Rachel,  it's  all  too  dreadful  -  .Johnstone  must 
have  set  that  wretch,  Cra^ffs,  to  watch  me,  ^  — 
I  couldn't  say  a  word  to  Belluiven,  he  followed  us 
about  so,  I  — Rachel,  .Johnstone  believes  some 
story  Craggs  has  told  him     -  " 

Rachel  seemed  suddenly  turned  to  stone.  "  You 
mean  about  you  and  Rplhaven?  Eva,  what  mad 
indiscretion  has  led  to  this?  It's  past  forgiveness, 
how  could  you  do  it?  " 

"  I  —  I  never  thought!  "  sobbed  Eva,  clinging 
closer,  her  blond  head  on  Rachel's  breast. 

''  You  should  think,"  .sternly;  "  you're  not  a 
child,  and  you  know  what  any  evil-minded  person 
would  think.  They  don't  know  you  as  I  know 
you;  they  won\  believe  in  your  innocence.  And 
Johnstone?    Eva,  what  did  you  tell  him?  " 

Eva  trembled.  "  He  was  dreadful,  Rachel.  I 
—  I  nearly  died  of  fright.  He  —  oh,  I  know  he'll 
kill  Belhaven!" 
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"  He'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort;  it  would  make 
for  scandal.  Eva,  you  must  prove  your  innocence 
to  him.  He  has  every  right  to  judge  you  harshly; 
you've  deeiily  wrongc"  him  in  your  lieart,  you've 
no  right  to  expect  nmch  mercy.  You've  imperiled 
.\our  goo^  mime.  Eva,  Eva,  why  will  you  be  so 
foolish?  Is  mere  admiration  worth  your  reputa- 
tion'? How  few  husbands  would  ever  forgive 
you!  How  can  you  expect  Johnstone  to  forgive 
you'?  " 

"  He  won't,  he  h-hates  me  —  I  was  afraid  for 
my  life !  I  never  saw  liim  like  that  before.  Rachel, 
I  -oh,  God,  Rachel,  I've  done  something  dread- 
ful to  you!  " 

She  sank  lower,  cla.sping  Rachel's  knees,  shaken 
with  sobs,  a  picture  at  once  lovely  and  pitiful. 
H(>r  sister,  watching  her,  felt  her  own  heart  sink 
lower;  a  shuddering  premonition  of  evil  shot 
through  her  and  she  trembled. 
"  Eva,  what  is  if?  Tell  me  --  " 
"  Rachel,  I  —  I  told  him  it  was  you  and  Jim; 
t-that  I  was  trying  to  .save  your  reputation." 

There  was  a  silence.  In  that  silence  the  thing 
grew  monstrous. 

At  last  it  became  intolerable.  The  only  sound 
was  Eva's  weeping;  her  sister  did  not  stir,  she  did 
not  seem  to  breathe.  Eva.  stricken  with  a  great 
fear,  raised  her  head  and  met  a  look  of  such 
loathing  that  she  cried  out,  clutching  at  Rachel's 
knees  again.     Racl   x   suddenly  shook  her  off; 
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she  tore  her  skirt  from  Eva's  detaining  fingers, 
leaving  a  fragment  of  tlic  lace  behind,  and  stood 
free  of  her. 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice, 
"  don't  dare  to  touch  me!  " 

Eva  cowered  in  a  new  and  deeper  terror.  She 
had  hardly  realized  the  effect  of  her  confession; 
she  had  not  measured,  until  now,  the  enormity  of 
her  crime  against  her  sister.  Even  now  she  did 
not  think  of  Rachel,  she  was  thinking  of  herself. 
If  Rachel  felt  thus,  if  she  cast  her  off  and  de- 
nounced her,  so  would  Johnstone,  and  he  would 
cast  her  off  in  open  disgrace.  The  finger  of  scorn 
would  be  pointed  at  her,  at  Eva,  who  had  always 
been  so  lovely,  so  courted,  so  beloved.  She  broke 
into  horrible  weeping;  her  beautiful  body,  so 
exquisite  in  its  white  and  pink  tints,  its  dimpled 
flesh,  was  shaken  with  agony;  the  soul  was  in 
travail  but  it  was  not  yet  born.  It  was  significant 
that,  at  that  moment,  she  did  not  remember 
Belhaven.  .\stry  had  threatened  to  kill  him,  he 
was  capable  of  killing  him;  men  have  been  killed 
before  for  such  sins  and  misdemeanors.  Later,  Eva 
remembered  Belhaven;  now  she  was  only  torn  with 
self-pity.  Rachel  had  dared  to  judge  her  and  she 
had  only  sought  to  hide  herself  behind  Rachel,  to 
use  her  for  a  cloak;  she  did  not  mean  to  injure 
her  so  deeply.  It  was  dreadful,  but  she  had  never 
thought,  she  had  never  thought  of  any  one  but 
herself.    Rachel  was  to  have  been  the  buffer. 
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"  Rachel,"  she  moaned,  "  it  will  kill  me  —  I 
can't  face  it  ulone,  you  must  help  me;  mother 
said  you'd  always  help  me  in  trouble!  "  That  was 
Eva's  strongest  card;  she  know  it  and  played  it. 

Rachel  hoard  her,  but  did  not  move. 

"  I'm  innocent,  I  was  terribly  frightened,  I 
didn't  know  wiiat  to  say  —  I  never  thought  — 
forgive  me,  Rachel!  " 

Rachel  did  not  speak. 

"  I  knew  he'd  kill  Belhaven,  I  saw  it  in  his  face, 
I  —  "  Eva's  wild  sobs  grew  fainter;  she  was  ter- 
ribly frightciiod  now  —  "  Rachel,  if  you  don't 
save  me,  I'm  lost !  .Johnstone  hates  me,  he'll  dis- 
gi.ifo  mo,  he'll  say  that  I'm  —  I'm  guilty,  he'll 
tell  the  whole  world.  Rachel,  Rachel,  I'l  not 
very  well,  I  —  I  will  die!  " 

"  It  would  be  best  to  die!  "  said  Rachel  wildly, 
then  she  broke  down,  she  stretched  out  her  quiv- 
ering hands.  "  Eva,  Eva,  it  can't  be  true,  you 
didn't  do  it  —  I'm  dreaming  —  say  that  I'm 
dreaming!  "  she  implored  her. 

"  Oh,  Rachel,  can't  you  forgive  me?  I  didn't 
know  what  I  said!  " 

"  Oh,  how  could  you?  "  cried  Rachel  passion- 
ately; horror  and  humiliation  swept  over  her, 
wave  upon  wave;  she  felt  all  the  agony  of  Eva's 
treachery,  she  suffered  as  Eva  could  not  suffer. 

"  i  lidn't  mean  to  make  him  think  you'd  done 
wrong;  I  only  ineant  that  you  and  Belhaven  had 
been  foolish,  thoughtless.    It  was  .Johnstone  who 
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thought  the  evil;  he  has  a  bad  mind,  he  said  at 
once  that  he'd  make  Belhaven  marry  you  ' 

'  But  I  won't  marry  Belhaven  " 

"Then  he'll  kill  him!"     Eva  rose  and  stood 

very  beautiful,  very  childlike.  Such  women  often 
are;  these  shallow  souls  sometimes  have  only 
enough  soil  for  weeds,  and  weeds  grow  mightily 

attt  f  f;?'f  '"■"•'^  ''''  "^^ean  to  realL 
at  last  that  this  horror  must  be  true.  "  I'm  not 
concerned  for  Belhaven,  I'm  concerned  for  my 
own  good  name.  I  never  imagined  that  my  own 
sister  would  slander  me." 

Eva  turned  and  hold  out  both  her  beautiful 
arnis  pleadingly.  Her  beauty  had  ne^■er  failed 
of  Its  appeal;  would  it  fail  now  in  its  appeal  to 
the  sister  who  loved  her'? 

''  I  was  crazed  with  grief,  I  never  thought,  I 
hadn  time,  spoke  in  a  moment  of  agony 
Johnstone  wouldn't  believe  what  I  said.  I  thought 

he  .^s  going  to  kill  me  ^  I  was  afraid  for  my 
hfe  made  wild  excuses,  I  scarcely  knew  what 
1  said  and  your  name  slipped  out.  In  an  instant 
he   seized   upon   it  -  forgive   me!"     She   went 

as  Rachel  did  not  repulse  her,  she  threw  both  arm 

around  her  neck.    "  I'll  bear  it  all!  "  she  sobbed, 

II  let  him  disgrace  mo;    I'll  see  Belhaven  die 

fTrgiveniTr'^'  "^"^  '  ''-'t  do  it  without  your 
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Rachel  did  not  repulse  he  ;  ;iJl  her  lii,  she  had 
shielded  Eva,  watched  ovei  hr;  slie  ;ould  not 
quite  shake  off  the  fetters  of  a  nauu  fixed  as  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome.     Eva  clung  closer. 

"  He'll  kill  Belhaven,  he'll  shoot  him  down  and 
be  tried  for  murder;  and  I  —  oh,  God!  "  she  laid 
her  head  on  Rachel's  shoulder  and  wept  passion- 
ately, "  r  wish  I  couhl  die!  " 

Rachel  looked  down  at  the  prone,  goklen  head 
with  a  shudder  of  anguish;  she  remembered  her 
mother's  last  words  to  her,  when  she  had  ex- 
tracted a  promise  from  Rachel  to  take  care  of  her 
younger  sister.  She  said  that  Eva  was  tender 
and  helpless  and  easily  led;  she  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  care  of.  It  is  strange,  but  the  beautiful 
child  m  a  family  is  always  apparently  more  in 
need  of  care  and  sacrifice  than  are  her  common- 
place brothers  and  sisters;  there  seems  to  be  a 
brittle  quality  about  her,  she  is  like  blown-glass, 
attractive  but  not  substantial.  Beauty  is  like 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  some  eyes;  it  not  only 
draws  the  moths  but  it  is  easily  extinguished. 

"  It  will  be  horrible,"  Eva  sighed.  "  It  will 
kill  me -after  I'm  dead  -  will  you  forgive  me, 
Rachel? 

"  You've  done  a  very  terrible  thing;  you've 
sacrificed  your  sister's  good  name  to  save  your- 
self from  the  consequences  of  your  own  folly." 

"  x\o  one  knows  what  I  said  but  .lohnstone,  no 
one  will  ever  know  but  Johnstone.    I  didn't  mean 
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it  I  thought  you'd  help  me,  that  you'd  marry 
JJelhaven  to  save  us  both.  I  believed  in  you 
you're  so  good!  "  ' 

"  Why  should  I  marry  Belhaven?  I  don't  even 
like  him." 

"  Johnstone  will  kill  him." 
"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that!  " 
Eva  let  go  her  hold  upon  her  and  went  to  the 
wmdow.    "  Look!  "  she  said,  and  pointed. 

Rachel  followed  her  to  the  open  window.  There 
was  a  light  on  the  lower  veranda,  which  cast  a 
soft  radiance  on  the  terrace,  paved  with  flag- 
stones and  guarded  by  a  marble  balustrade.  Be- 
low them  a  figure  paced  to  ."id  fro. 

"  It's  Johnstone.  Belhuven's  in  the  library.  If 
you  refuse  to  marry  him,  Johnstone  says  he'll 
know  my  story  is  false,  he'll  not  believe  in  our 
mnocence,  he'll  shoot  Belhaven." 
^^  "It  would  be  murder,"  said  Rachel,  aghast, 
cold-blooded  murder;  he'd  die  for  it." 
"  He  doesn't  care." 

The  two  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  white- 
lipped.  Rachel  knew  Astry,  and  she  did  not  now 
doubt  Eva's  words,  for  he  held  life  cheap,  even 
his  own. 

"Is  Belhaven  such  a  coward  as  that?"  she 
cried. 

Eva's  parched  lips  moved,  and  it  was  a  moment 
before  the  words  came.  "  He's  shielding  me;  he 
loves  me;  he'd  shield  me  with  his  life." 
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Rachel  drew  a  deep  breath.  What  a  beautiful 
thing  it  was  to  be  so  loved!  Sudden  tears  blinded 
her  eyes,  while  Eva  sank  gently  down  at  her  feet 
aguin  and  clasped  her  knees. 

"  Rachel,  you  can  save  your  own  sister  from 
disgrace,  you  can  save  our  parents'  memory  from 
dishonor;  only  say  you'll  marry  Belhaven.  We'll 
(ind  a  way  out,  surely  we'll  find  a  way  out;  you 
won't  really  have  to  marry  him!  Oh,  Rachel,  it's 
killing  me,  I  can't  stand  public  disgrace.  John- 
stone has  no  pity,  he'll  take  it  all  into  the  divorce 
court,  he'll  drag  me  on  to  the  witness-stand,  he'll 
blazon  it  all  out.  he  —  "  She  fell  forward,  bury- 
ing her  face  against  Rachel's  knees, 
horribly. 

Her  sister  shuddered.  The  picture  was  appall- 
ing and  she  knew  that  Eva  did  not  exaggerate. 
She  stood  there,  the  culprit  clinging  to  her  knees, 
and  looked  out  across  the  distant  city  to  the  beau- 
tiful dome  of  the  Capitol,  outlined  now  against 
the  eastern  sky.  A  strange,  ghostly  light  was 
slowly  emerging  from  the  night;  the  rim  of  the 
world  was  white,  day  was  breaking;  like  the 
fragile  lips  of  a  morning-glory,  it  deepened  to 
violet  as  it  opened,  but  the  heart  of  the  dawn 
was  translucently  white. 

"  If  I  marry  Belhaven,  I  admit  the  truth  of 
your  words,  and  your  words  are  false." 

"  No  one  knows  what  I  .said  but  Johnstone!  " 
Eva  replied,  with  a  low  sob. 
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"  Oh,  I  can't  do  it!  "  gasped  Rachel,  with  a 
sliudder  of  repulsion. 

Eva  n;ave  a  little  cry  of  d  .-pair  and  slipped  to 
the  floor;  she  lay  tlicre  white  and  still  and  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  breathe. 

Her  sister  knelt,  raised  her  head,  and  she  pushed 
back  the  fair  hair.  Eva's  face  was  soft  and  child- 
like iuid  it  bore  no  line  of  tliought,  or  passion,  or 
even  remorse,  —  only  childish  gi-ief.  Tears  filled 
Rachel's  eyes;  she  had  been  cruel,  her  sister's 
case  was  desperate,  the  family  honor  was  in- 
volved, the  hope  of  any  future  happiness  for  Eva, 
even  for  Eva's  soul.  Rachel  gathered  her  into 
her  arms  and  her  sister,  feeling  her  embrace,  sighed 
ar-d  opened  her  eyes. 

"You're  hke  God,  Rachel;  you  always  for- 
give! " 

"Hush!"  Rachel  looked  solemnly  into  the 
violet  eyes.  "  Eva,  as  you'll  answer  at  the  last 
day,  answer  me  now.  Are  you  innocent'.'  Have 
you  done  wrong?  " 

Ev^a  trembled;  she  was  afraid  of  those  inexor- 
able eyes.  She  was  not  afraid  of  wrong-doing, 
she  was  not  afraid  of  untruth,  she  was  not  even 
afraid  of  God,  but  she  was  afiaid  of  Rachel. 

"  I'm  innocent,"  she  said,  but  her  heart  quaked. 

Rachel,  still  kneeling,  with  her  arms  around  the 
culprit,  closed  her  eyes.  She  tried  to  shut  out  the 
world,  to  see  her  way.  "  If  I  marry  Belhaven, 
will  you  swear  to  me  now,  as  a  condition,  that 
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you  will,  from  this  hour,  break  with  him  and  never 
again  poniiit  him  to  make  love  to  you?  That 
yciu'li  try  to  be  a  true  and  loyal  wife  to  Astry,  to 
remember  that  he's  given  you  his  name?  " 

The  color  came  back  to  ICva's  cheeks,  the  light 
to  her  eyes;  she  saw  hope,  escape  from  the  dis- 
grace, and  she  snatched  at  it. 

'•  I  promise!    Rachel  -  -  you  will?  " 

Rachel  raised  her  gently  to  her  feet  and  put 
away  her  clinging  hands,  then  she  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  at  the  light  which  grew 
and  grew  across  the  city.  God's  day  was  wonder- 
ful; it  was  coming  to  her  at  last  and  she  must 
meet  it.  Love  was  lost,  happiness  was  lost,  but 
truth  was  not  lost.  Her  sister  was  innocent,  it 
was  a  duty  to  save  her;  she  had  promised  to  al- 
nays  tak(!  care  of  her,  she  was  called  upon  now 
to  fulfil  that  promise.  Was  she  ready?  She  stood 
there  for  a  moment  longer,  a  moment  that  seemed 
to  Eva's  anxiety  intenninable,  before  she  turned 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  She  wanted 
to  shut  it  all  out,  to  hide  this  horror  from  her 
own  eyes,  and  again  the  unreality  of  it  possessed 
her.  She  lot  her  hands  fall  at  her  sk.os  and  Eva 
saw  that  her  face  was  colorless  and  worn. 

"  I  suppo.se  there's  nothing  else  to  be  done," 
she  said,  with  a  shudder.  '■  and  if  it's  to  save 
you  —  " 

"  Oh,  Rachel,  you'll  do  it?  " 

"  I  must." 
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RACHEL'S  engagnment  to  Belhaven  was 
announced  by  Astry,  before  twelve  o'clock 
the  following  day,  in  the  library. 
Matrimonial  engagements  do  not,  as  a  rule 
occur  during  week-end  parties  without  some  pre- 
liminary symptoms.  The  entire  family  might 
be  taken  by  measles  unawares  much  more  rasily 
Uian  to  be  wholly  surprised  by  an  engagement. 
This  absence  of  preliminary  symptoms,  in  fact 
of  any  symptoms  at  all,  had  the  effect  of  making 
Astry's  announcement  as  violently  abrupt  as  an 
explosion  of  nitroglyi.rine. 

Paul  Van  Citters  remarked  afterwards,  in  pri- 
vate, that  it  had  quite  bowled  hhn  over,  but  Mrs 
Van  Citters,  though  a  dutiful  wife,  made  no 
response;  she  had  impressions  of  her  own,  having 
just  heard  from  her  husband  the  report  of  that 
other  engagement  between  Charter  and  .Mrs. 
Prynne.  Charter  was  Pamela  \-an  Citters'  first 
cousm  and  she  did  not  relish  the  Prynne  idea, 
though  she  withheld  her  reasons  from  Paul.  Be- 
ing a  wise  woman,  Pamela  had  never  criticized 
Mrs.  Prynne,  but  she  was  really  stunned  by  Ra- 
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chel's  engagement  to  Belhaven.  So  were  the 
others. 

Sidney  Billop  nearly  swallowed  his  collar- 
button,  which  he  had  in  his  mouth  when  his  mother 
burst  into  his  room  to  inform  him.  She  had  been 
one  of  the  group  in  the  library;  Sidney  had  not, 
having  sat  up  unconunonly  late  the  night  before 
trying  to  discover  why  Astry  kept  Belhaven  so 
long  in  tete-a-tete.  The  engagement  offered  a 
solution,  but  not  a  satisfactory  one.  It  was 
scarcely  necessary  for  Belhaven  to  ask  Astry's 
consent  to  his  sister-in-law's  marriage,  and  every- 
body knew  that  the  Leven  money,  what  there 
was  of  it,  was  in  charge  of  a  trust  company  and 
tied  up  in  real  estate,  so  there  could  have  been 
no  question  of  a  settlement.  Sidney  recovered 
the  collar-button  but  not  his  peace  of  mind;  it 
was  all  certainly  very  curious. 

Colonel  Sedley,  with  an  elephantine  effort  at 
playfulness,  congratulated  Rachel  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  had  hoped,  at  one  time,  that  she 
would  join  the  army,  but  she  met  this  shaft  with 
composure  and  even  smiled  gently  at  the  colonel's 
unpossible  pleasantry. 

The  subtle  charm  of  her  personality  had  never 
been  more  apparent  and,  although  she  was  very 
pale,  her  face  had  the  delicate  loveliness  of  a 
Grouze.  The  low  arch  of  the  brow,  framed  by 
dusky  hair,  and  the  thick-set,  dark  lashes  that 
shadowed  her  dark   gray  eyes,   seemed  perfect 
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enough,  in  the  subdued  light  of  the  library,  to  es- 
tablish an  actual  claim  to  beauty  almost  as  great 
as  Eva  Astry's.  She  had  suddenly  become  the 
central  tigure  of  the  drama  and  her  friends  were 
surprised  and  even  impressed  by  the  unexpected 
resourc(>s  she  showed,  for  no  matter  how  awk- 
ward and  incongruous  it  seemed,  she  remained 
the  mistress  of  the  situation.  That  the  situation 
was  incongruous  could  not  be  denied;  it  had  the 
appearance,  at  first  siglit,  of  a  nine  days'  wonder. 

'■  Surprised?  "  Pamela  Van  Citters  exclaimed, 
replying  to  Dr.  Macclesfield.  "  Don't  ask  me; 
I've  been  figuratively  snatching  at  things  to  keep 
on  my  feet.    I'm  like  Paul;  it's  bowled  me  over." 

"  Yet  we  were  wondering  the  other  day  how 
Rachel  had  escaped  the  infection  so  long." 

"  It  isn't  that.  Rachel's  lovely  and  she  must 
have  refused  dozens  of  ofi'ers  already,  but  —  it's 
the  man!  " 

Dr.  Macclesfield  cocked  an  erratic  eyebrow. 
"  Why  the  man?  Belhaven's  good  looking,  you 
know,  and  reasonably  rich,  and  I  rather  thought 
you  women  liked  him." 

"  Oh,  did  you?  " 
^  The  old  man  lauglied.    "  Out  with  it,  Pamela; 
I'm  safe  as  the  confessional." 

Pamela  considered:  of  course  the  doctor  was 
safe  enough,  but  ought  she  to  speak  the  truth? 
She  edged  around  the  idea,  fascinated  with  it; 
she  was  possessed  with  a  wild  desire  to  talk  it 
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over;  she  was  loyal  enough  to  Rachel,  but  that 
very  loyalty  made  her  imii)inaiit ;  from  her  point 
of  view  the  engagement  v.as  an  injury  to  Rachel. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  wliat  people  say?  "  she 
ventured. 

"  Oh,  that's  sometimes  wide  of  the  mark!  " 

"  Well,  it's  true,  I  think,  don't  you'.'  At  least 
he's  in  love  with  Eva." 

"  My  dear  Pamela,  how  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  Know  it?  "  She  gave  a  quick  glance  back  at 
the  long  room  —  they  were  staniling  in  the  door 
of  the  hall  —  to  assure  herself  that  she  was 
unheard.  "  Wliy,  it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face!  " 

Macclesfield  laughed.  "  You  can't  expect  me 
to  be  accomplished  in  these  details;  besides,  Bel- 
haven  has  probably  only  ')ecn  telling  Eva  how 
much  he  loved  her  sister." 

Mrs.  Van  Citters  met  this  suggestion  with 
scorn.    "  Is  that  all  you  know?  " 

"  Isn't  it  enough  for  a  mere  man?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  expect  any  more,  but  the 
idea  of  deliberately  choosing  a  man  who's  in  love 
with  your  sister!  It's  hard  enough  to  keep  a 
husband  devoted  anyway,  and  I'd  want  him  to 
begin  by  being  in  love  with  me." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  well  if  he  ended 
there?  " 

"  You  mean  that  you  think  he  can't  help  falling 
in  iove  with  Rachel  in  the  end?  " 
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"Something  like  that,  only  I  think  he's  in  love 
with  tier  already." 

'•PIT!    Xothingof  thesort;   look  at  his  face  " 
\ou  couldn't  expect  a  mere  man  to  keep  his 
mng-froid  at  such  a  moment  as  this?  "  the  doctor 
roUjrted,  adjusting  his  eye-glasses  to  look  at  the 
bridegroom  elect. 

"At  least  he  nee.ln't  look  as  if  he  expected  to 
bo  hung! 

''Oh,  that's  natural  enough,  my  dear,"  Maccles- 
field retorted,  with  a  chuckle.  "Mrs.  Billon's 
got  him  m  tow." 

"  He  looked  just  the  same  before  she  got  him 
which  shows  where  he  is!  It  makes  me  indignant 
H  "  °f  his  account,  of  course  you  know  that! 
Hes  not  half  good  enough  for  Rachel  and  he 
ought  to  be  down  on  his  knees  to  get  her;  but  he's 
mad  about  Eva.  He's  been  watching  Eva  all  the 
time;  any  one  can  see  it." 
_^  The  doctor  smiled  grimly.    "  She'll  bear  watch- 

"  Oh  she's  pretty  enough,  and,  heavei.s,  what 
a  gown!  Her  clothes  cost  a  fortune.  It  doesn't 
seem  fair,  and  I've  told  her  so,  to  be  so  pretty 
and  to  have  so  much  money  to  make  you  more 

"^  You  can  t  imagine  all  the  compliments  Pam- 
ela s  paying  you,  Eva,"  said  the  old  doctor,  as 
their  hostess  came  past  them  in  one  of  her  excur- 
sions across  the  room. 
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"  It's  because  I'm  so  happy  over  dear  Rachel's 
happiness,"  she  replied,  with  a  beaming  glance 

Belhaven,  who  heard  this,  regarded  her  with 
sudden  amazement.  There  wa,s  always  a  time 
when  Eva's  lovers  were  amazed,  usuallv  just  be- 
fore they  were  disillusioned,  and  Belhaven  found 
It  difficult,  at  the  moment,  to  meet  her  on  her 
own  ground.  What  had  been  to  him  a  kind  of 
exhibition,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to  pose 
as  the  unwilling  dancing-bear,  was  apparently  an 
occasion  of  joy  and  relief  to  her.  He  did  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that,  Imving  saved  her  own 
skin,  Eva  was  not  keenly  aware  that  his  was 
gone.  And  if  he  caught  a  look  of  exaspera- 
tion on  Astry's  face,  it  did  not  enlighten  him 
to  the  fact  that  Astry  had  traveled  that  road 
before  him,  had  asked  for  bread  and  received  a 
stone. 

But  Dr.  Macclesfield,  ruminating  on  Pamela's 
remarks,  was  not  so  easily  misled.  He  had  known 
the  two  sisters  all  their  lives  and  he  observed  Eva 
shrewdly. 

"  I  wonder  what  the  little  devil's  been  up 
to?  "  he  thought.  "  She's  acting  a  httle  more 
elaborately  than  usual;  she's  aware  herself  that 
she's  acting,  and  as  a  rule  it's  a  second  nature. 
She  never  did  anything  natural  in  her  life  except 
to  have  chicken-pox  when  she  was  seven." 

Family  doctors  accumulate  a  store  of  perfectly 
useless  but  uncomfortable  mformation;    that  is 
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he  said, 
when  he 

I'll!  not 


tlif  penalty  we  pay  for  expert  advice,  we  nn'cal 
our  affairs  and  onr  tongues. 

Meamvliiic,  I'aul  \an  Citlers  and  tlie  Italian 
Clianje  irAjTains  having  fallen  iiitd  llie  toils  of 
little  Mrs.  I'rynne,  Astry  found  liinis..|f  off.-rinK 
his  hest  einars  to  Colonel  Sedley  as  a  means  of 
(livertinR  him  from  his  one;  idea.  IJut,  though 
tlie  fiajjrant  Havana  somewhat  softened  the  edge 
of  the  eolonol's  observations,  it  did  not  entirely 
change  the  course  of  his  conversation. 

"  I  say,  .Vstry,  how  about  Charter'.'' 
"  Vou  know  I  thought  he  was  hard  hit 
was  here  last." 

Astry  lit  his  own  cigar  carefully.  ' 
responsible  for  that,  you  know,"  he  .said  dryly". 

"  I  know  that  if  he's  come  a  cropper  vou  didn't 
lend  him  the  hor.se!  But  he's  a  fine  fellow,  .\stry, 
a  splendid  fellow!  I'd  like  to  have  .seen  Miss 
Leven  marry  a  man  like  that." 

"  Exactly,  but  isn't  it  for  her  to  choose  after 
all'?  " 

Sedley  noilded  slowly.  "  Of  cour.se,  but,  by 
Jove,"  he  added,  after  a  moment  of  silent  puffing 
at  his  cigar,  "  what  queer  men  women  choose!  " 

.Vstry  colored  slightly  and  frowned,  yet  he  was 
aware  that  .Sedley  did  not  know  that  he  had  loved 
Rachel  first  and  asked  her  to  marry  him  before 
Eva  came  back  from  a  two  years'  .stay  in  Paris. 
Rachel  had  refused  him,  simply  because  she  did 
not  love  him.     Knowing  this,  Astry  had  always 
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«gardod  hor  as  al.ovo  the  c.o„..i,leration  of  for- 
tune, urn  ,t  anKorod  hh„  the  n.oro  that  .sh,-  sl,o„|  1 
have    dchl-orutdy    ,.,u,son    H.lhavon.      Ho    wi 
|-on.rmus,  too,  an.l  i,  ...nl.itteml  his  ,„oo.l,  tha 
he  had  „,,■<.,•  ha.ed  Belhavcn  so  on  Eva's  ae  o 

norh..nsoj..al,nrsofhi„w.shewaHnow,  J  : 
-"K  iMM,  stand  ,.los,.„.Raoh..l  to  receive  the,.,  - 
Sratuia  ,„ns  ,.f  ,heir  l.ewildered  frien.is.  W  , 
would  la-he!  say  ,0  Beihaven,  what  would  1^ 
do.'    The  position  was  so  forced,  so  unreal    thit 

t:t';::en'V'''""''^*"^'^^''''-«'--^-^- 

•icttlly  acted  hut  imijerfecdy  staged 

"  I  have  a  feeling  that  Charter'll 'be  consider- 
ably   knocked    u„    about    it,"    persisted    Sedley- 
^and  hcs  made  a  splendid  record  in  the  Philip- 

MVell,  n  .^,n  who  can  stand  the  Philippines 
can,,,  ,  -ointment  in  love." 

bath     ,  .t  ^•  ■    '  'limate's  a  perfect  Turkish 

bath,  „,  t  N,,  ,  .  „ono  a  lot  in  Manila;    it'll  be 
bal  -way  decent  now  that  the  n.oafs  grossed  over 
and  their  confounded  drains  filled  up  " 
'Oh,  if  you've  got  to  drains' " 

The  colonel  laughed  good-humoredly.  -  I  don't 
know  but  that  they're  more  in  my  line  han 
match-making,"  he  said. 

All  this  while  Rachel  had  been  listening  to  an- 

"My   dear,"    she   whispered,    "I'm   envious; 
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you're  positively  the  only  one  I  should  have  loved 
for  Sidney." 

Rachel  did  not  sink  under  this  tremendous 
compliment  but  she  smiled  a  little.  To  have 
escaped  Sidney  was  something.  But  she  reflected 
that  Mrs.  Billop  only  said  it  because  she  was 
safely  out  of  the  way.  Sidney  was  one  of  those 
interesting  youths  who  remain  firmly  staked  in 
the  list  as  safe  home-prizes,  guarded  by  their  anx- 
ious mothers,  who  flutter  about  them  clucking 
wildly  at  every  speck  on  the  horizon,  lest  it  prove 
to  be  a  matrimonial  chicken-hawk  descending 
upon  their  offspring.  Mrs.  Billop  would  have 
clucked  very  wildly  had  she  thought  that  Rachel 
intended  to  descend  upon  Sidney,  for  she  regarded 
Rachel  as  strong-minded,  a  new  woman. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Rachel  was  strong- 
minded,  else  she  would  scarcely  have  faced  the 
ordeal  without  betraying  herself.  As  it  was,  she 
went  through  it  successfully  and  saw  most  of  the 
guests  pairing  off  for  the  day  to  leave  her  alone 
with  Belhaven,  a  prospect  at  once  amazing  and 
terrible.    What  would  she  do  with  Belhaven? 

Astry  asked  himself  the  same  question  with 
conscious  irritation,  as  he  went  off  in  his  motor 
with  ('ount  Massena,  Pamela,  and  Mrs.  Prynne. 
Eva  was  asking  it  with  a  thrill  of  jealousy,  as  she 
sallied  forth  to  the  tennis-court  with  Sidney  and 
Van  Citters.  Dr.  Macclesfield  was  asking  it  with 
grim  humor,  as  he  disposed  of  Mrs.  Billop  and 
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Colonel  Sedley  in  the  wagonette,  and,  perhaps,  no 
one  was  more  embarrasised  by  it  than  Belhaven 
himself. 

The  last  guest  had  drifted  out  of  the  library. 
They  had  been  left  obviously  alone  together,  and 
as  the  wagonette  disappeared,  they  turned  from  the 
window  and  faced  each  other  in  the  broad,  uncom- 
promising light  of  noon,  with  only  the  slight  screen 
of  the  striped  awning  that  shielded  the  long  ter- 
race. Rachel  remembered  instantly  the  figure 
on  that  terrace  the  night  before;  then  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  met  those  of  Belhaven.  The  man's 
handsome  face,  keen-featured,  clean-shaven  and 
well  proportioned,  was  haggard,  and  his  expres- 
sion, as  he  met  Rachel's  clear  glance,  was  deeply 
shamed.  She  saw  it  with  a  quick  thrill  of  doubt: 
had  Eva  told  her  the  truth?  Then  suddenly  her 
cheek  reddened  deeply;  was  it  because  he  must 
marry  her?  The  situation  was  intolerable.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other  a  long  moment  in  pain- 
ful silence  before  she  moved  a  little  away  from  him 
and  took  the  nearest  chair;  her  knees  were  trem- 
bling so  that  she  could  not  stand,  but  she  was 
apparently  calm. 

"  Will  you  sit  down?  "  she  said  coldly;  "  I 
must  speak  to  you." 

Belhaven  obeyed  mechanically;  he  wanted  to 
speak,  too,  but  his  lips  were  parched,  for  he  felt 
that  he  had  a  coward's  part.  He  had  known  it 
ever  since  he  looked  in  the  clear  depths  of  her 
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gray  eyes.  He  was  tasting  the  fruits  of  his  indis- 
cretions and  he  rebelled  against  it,  for,  like  most 
sinners,  he  would  greatly  have  preferred  to  go 
free.  He  was  ashamed  to  look  at  Rachel;  he  felt 
himself  suddenly  a  moral  leper.  He  had  never 
entertained  so  poor  an  opinion  of  himself  as  he 
did  at  that  moment,  and  he  had  never  been  aware 
before  that  he  profoundly  admired  her.  He  met 
her  eyes  at  last  and  was  surprised  that  her  ex- 
pression was  so  tranquil;  it  was  even  kind,  — 
companions  in  misery  are  sometimes  drawn  to 
each  other. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  she  said  quietly,  "  we're 
in  an  unhappy  situation.  I'm  nearly  as  sorry  for 
you  as  I  am  for  myself,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal,"  she  added,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

Belhaven  pulled  himself  together.  "  I  don't 
deserve  your  pity,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

Again  Rachel  felt  a  thrill  of  doubt,  but  she 
passed  it  over.  "  I'm  sorry  we  have  to  go  through 
with  it  —  this  marriage  —  but  it's  the  only  thing 
to  do." 

Belhaven  was  silent;  he  wanted  to  tell  her  that 
he  would  face  the  worst,  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  sacrifice,  but  words  choked  him.  He  had 
not  courage  enough;  he  stormed  in  his  heart  but 
it  was  true,  he  was  a  coward!  He  heard  Rachel's 
voice  again  and  it  seemed  a  long  way  off. 

"  I  suppose  —  oh,  really  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  you,"  she  cried,  almost  breaking  down  after 
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frh^rr'"'^''"''"''    "it's -it's  hard  to  talk  of 
It   but  I  suppose  we've  got  to  do  it.     You  and 
I  alone  know  that  she's  innocent  and  you  and  I 
are  forced  to  save  he.  from  -  from  the  conse 
quences  of  her  indiscretion !  " 

She  broke  off,  waiting  for  him  to  answer  but 
he  d,d  not;  he,  too,  flushed  a  dark  redTuring 
W  speech  and  then  paled  to  the  lips.     He  waS 

"It  was  her  folly,"  Rachel  began  again,  in  a 

tT  luT'     '"h"°\7  ^^"'"-^  '  --  °f  'he  world 
Its  just  unpardonable  in  you;  you  can't  blame 
John  tone  for  what  he's  done!    If  only  Eva  had 
told  the  real  truth  -  but  she  was  so  frightened 
she  s  afraid  he'll  kill  you  and  she's  flung  the  thfng 
upon  me -so  I've  got  to  save  her.  'I'm  do  ng 
llt^LJ      't''  ^-I-"  Her  voice  faUed  her 
ttmCd.''    '''    '"™'''    '''"'''•    ^"'^    h-    "P« 
He  looked  up  into  her  eyes.    He  had  never  be- 
fore encountered  this  kind  of  a  woman  and  he  was 
.mpressed.    There  was  a  dignity  about  her,  even 
1    fw  u  ",  embarrassment,  that  Aade  him 

eLtateH  f     v'""'  ^'P'  "  '^''^  *°  '"°^«  i-i  too 
elevated  for  him  to  enter. 

^_  "I  think  it's  fine  of  you,"  he  said  haltingly; 
Its  tremendously  plucky -of  course  I  can 
make  no  excuses  I  don't.  I  love  her;  it's  my  fault; 
I  suppose  such  things  have  happened  before-  "  this 
was  a  very  old  excuse  but  he  used  it  unconsciously 
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"  I'd  give  my  right  hand  to  save  her  from  it  all, 
but  I  feel  I'm  a  coward  to  let  you  do  this." 

Rachel  turned  from  him.  Looking  out  into  the 
beautiful  sunshine,  she  saw  a  busy  little  bevy  of 
white  butterflies  skim  past  the  window;  a  bird 
Sing  persistently,  sweetly;  it  was  free,  it  was  good 
to  be  free.  Her  hands  trembled  in  her  lap;  she 
did  not  look  back  at  him. 

"  It  will  be  only  a  marriage  in  name,"  she  forced 
herself  to  s.,y.  "  I'll  try  to  interfere  with  your  life 
as  little  TiS  i  can  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  consider 
my  feelings  too." 

"  I  quite  understand." 

There  was  again  a  painful  silence,  then  they  both 
heard  Eva's  laugh,  an  exceedingly  sweet,  light- 
hearted,  care-free  laugh  that  was  her  character- 
istic. It  came  to  them  from  the  tennis-court  and 
Belhaven  shuddered.  Rachel  rose,  steadying  her- 
self with  a  hand  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

"  I  believe  there's  nothing  more  to  say,"  she 
said  gently. 

He  had  risen  too.  "  The  marriage? "  he 
asked,  hesitatingly. 

She  turned  white  to  the  lips.  "  Johnstone  has 
set  next  Thursday;  these  people  leave  to-morrow 
and  Wednesday;  would  you—"  She  looked 
up;  for  one  wild  moment  she  felt  that  she  must 
appeal  to  him  to  be  man  enough  to  save  her. 

But  his  answer  killed  the  last  faint  hope.  "Any 
time  will  do,"  he  said,  avoiding  her  eyes. 
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She  turned  away  with  a  slight  gesture  of  despair  • 
there  was  nothing  to  hope  from  such  a  man  as  this' 
and  she  went  quietly  to  the  door.  As  she  reached 
n,  he  came  quickly  over  and  opened  it  for  her 

llff    f    r/'*";  ""  '"""  "*  ^  ''"^^'"  '^"d  "^"^  his' 
face  flushed  deeply  again. 

'' I  humbly  b.g  your  pardon,"  he  said  hoarsely. 

Rachel  bent  her  head  and  passed  out.  Belhaven 
closed  the  door  behind  her  and  threw  himself  into 
tne  nearest  chair  with  a  groan. 

"  You  and  I  alone  know  that  she's  innocent  and 
you  ana  I  are  forced  to  protect  her!  "  Could 
Rachel  have  invented  a  more  refined  torment? 

she  had  held  It  up  to  reflect  his  image  and  he  found 
It  hideous.    He  was  a  coward !    It  burns  a  man's 
soul  to  realize  that.    We  are  fond  of  heroics,  we 
Ike  to  picture  ourselves  undaunted  in  the  firing 
me;   more  causes  have  been  won  in  day-dreams 
than  were  ever  lost  in  reality,  more  forlorn  hopes 
have  found  a  leader  than  there  were  hopes  of  any 
kind  to  lead     But  when  the  crisis  comes,  the  hero 
suddenly  collapses,  the  old  cowardly  self  comes 
out  froni  behind  the  hayrick,  is  affrighted  and  runs 
back.     Belhaven  had  never  known  himself  until 
those  three  awful  hours  when  Astry  kept  him  a 
prisoner  m  that  same  room  waiting  for  Rachel's 
decision,  waiting  for  a  woman  to  save  him  for  her 
sisters  sake;  not  even  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
some  one  else's.   Alone  he  was  obviously  not  worth 
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suving;  she  had  told  him  so.    Bolhaven,  left  alone 


in  tho 
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most  uiniiiiiioriiioio  moment  ot  his 
boKuii  to  realize  forcibly  that  he  was  not  worth  it- 
he  was  marooned  on  an  island  of  sentimental  pur- 
pose and  he  had  no  sentiment.     lie  was  thirty- 
two  and  he  had  never  done  a  useful  thing  in  his 
life  unless  it  was  to  give  his  old  clothes  to  his  man 
servant,  whom  they  fitted  rather  better  than  most 
cast-ofT  clothes  do.    He  had  lived  hard,  tlrank  hard, 
spent  his  money  hard;    ho  would  have  spent  all 
of  it,  if  a  wise  and  frugal  parent  had  not  trusteed 
a  large  portion  of  the  principal  so  that  the  worst 
that  could  luii)pen  were  periods  of  impccuniosity, 
seasons  of  tinancial  drought,  like  a  summer  after 
a  dry  St.  Swithin's  day,  before  the  interest  from 
those  trusteed  thousands  began  to  come  in  again. 
Yet  Heliwuen  was  not  vicious,  he  was  not  even 
hardeneil,  and  he  had  fallen  foolishly  in  love  with 
Eva  Astry  chiefly  because  she  wanted  him  to  fall 
in  love  with  her.     Like  most  of  his  predecessors 
in  flirtation,  he  did  not  know  that  that  was  her 
perpetual  attitude;   he  supposed  that  he  was  an 
exception,  he  thought  Eva  really  loved  him  better 
than  herself.    But  Rachel  knew  better;  something 
in  her  manner  told  him  that  she  knew  better,  but 
she  did  not  dream  that  her  sister  was  anything  but 
innocent.    Belhaven  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
soul,  he  had  dimly  discerned  the  mental  attitude; 
he  knew  that  E\'a  had  deceived  her  and  he  was 
deeply  ashamed.    Yet  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
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go  out  and  face  A«try;  his  three  hours  with  Astry 
had  a  mcst  been  th-  dcatii  of  him;  the  man  wa«  as 
relentless  as  an  Indian  and  as  clever  as  a  devil 

Belhaven  got  up  and  walked  about  the  libmry. 
What  should  he  do?    If  he  went  away  it  would  cfo 
no  good;  It  was  cowardly  and  it  would  do  n„  good 
Astry  would  pursue  him  and  blazon  out  the  truth' 
If  he  re  used  to  marry  Rachel,  .Vstry  would  kill 
Sk/    ^\\r^^  '"in'l  stopped   there;    Eva 
had  betrayed  h.m.    At  the  last  .litch,  the  hardest 
pinch,  she  had  bargamed  with  tlio  enemy  for  her 
own  safety;   she  had  delivered  him,  bound  hand 
and  foot    to  Astry.     She  was  cruel.     Eva,  the 
darhng,  httle  creature,  the  soft  pink  and  white 
beauty,  whose  tender  flesh  could  endure  no  pain 
whose   heart   could   endure   no   suffering, -this 
paragon  had  suddenly  failed  him.     She  had  left 

«nH  fl"i  u  !"'■''''  ^^^  ^""^  gathered  up  her  skirts 
and  fled  before  the  deluge.  He  began  dimly  to 
understand  Eva;  he  was  slowly,  painfully,  labo- 
riously to  climb  the  road  which  Astry  had  trav- 
eled before  him.  It  is  a  long  road  and  it  is  well 
worn  by  the  footprints  of  many  pilgrims;  he 
Whose  feet  are  once  set  upon  this  road,  turns  not 
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RACHEL  was  very  tired  when  she  opened  the 
door  of  her  room  and  found  her  maid  still 
engaged  in  folding  up  and  rearranging 
her  clothes. 

Bantry,  a  tall,  gaunt,  Scotchwoman,  was  an 
old  servant;  she  had  been  in  the  Leven  family 
before  the  two  girls  were  born  and  naturally 
claimed  the  privileges  of  long  and  faithful  service. 
A  glance  at  her  face  told  Rachel  that  the  end  was 
not  yet. 

"  What  is  it?  "  she  asked  involuntarily. 

Bantry  closed  the  door  aid  locked  it,  her  homely 
face  magenta  color.  "  Miss  Rachel,  that  French 
girl  of  Miss  Eva's  ought  to  be  dismissed.  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  bringing  it  to  you,  but  I  must,  —  " 
the  big  woman's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  —  "  I'm 
thinking  of  you,  my  lamb." 

Rachel  sank  down  into  the  big,  winged  chair 
that  had  received  Eva  the  night  before.  "  I 
hate  servants'  gossip,  Bantry;  is  it  really  necessary 
to  mention  it  to  me?  " 

"  It  is  so.  Miss  Rachel,  or  I  wouldn't;  she  says 
things  that  she  shouldn't,  and  I  can't  stop  her!  " 

Rachel  still  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  looking 
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out  of  the  window.  This  nightmare  grew  worse 
every  moment;  it  was  like  u  labyrinth  to  which 
she  had  lost  the  guiding  thread.  She  could  not 
question  a  servant,  but  she  knew,  intuitively,  that 
Zehc  had  gossiped  of  her  engagement.  It  was  not 
hard  to  ilivine  the  curiosity  it  must  have  excited 
for  Belhaven  had  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Eva 
Astry's  and  had  never  before  be.stowed  a  glance  on 
her  sister.  Rachel's  cheek  reddened  at  the  thought. 
'  I  think  we  won't  discuss  it  further,  Bantrv  " 
she  said  at  last. 

But  the  old  woman  was  not  satisfied.    "  You'll 
speak  to  Miss  Eva,  Miss?  " 

Rachel  looked  up  and  met  her  eyes.     "  You 
think  it's  necessary?  " 

Bantry  nodded.     "  That  girl  mustn't  stay  in 
this  house,  Miss  Rachel." 

Rachel  turned  away,  resting  her  chin  in  her 
hand,  and  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  alarm.  What 
did  the  Scotchwoman  mean?  She  knew  that 
Bantry's  intentions  were  the  best,  —  nothing  else 
would  have  influenced  her  to  even  listen  to  her 
suggestions,  — but  she  was  filled  with  disgust  at 
the  nearer  prospect  of  the  situation.  To  be  the 
subject  of  idle  gossip,  perhaps  even  of  scandal 
was  degrading.  She  felt  suddenly  that  the  guid- 
ance of  her  affairs  had  slipped  out  of  her  own 
hands,  that  in  assuming  the  responsibility  for 
Eva's  actions  she  had  lost  control  of  her  own. 
The  feeling  of  unreality,  so  poignant  the  night 
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before,  was  again  \\  ith  her,  but  it  clothed  her  now 
with  the  fantastic  slmpe  of  a  masquerader;  her 
Uttle  world  was  real  enough,  but  she  was  no  longer 
playing  her  own  part  in  it.  Instead  she  had  as- 
sumed a  character  that  she  did  not  even  know  by 
heart,  and  she  had  the  di'spairiiig  feeling  that  she 
was  sure  to  be  caught  and  stripped  of  her  borrowed 
plumes. 

"  It's  not  right  to  keep  the  thing  in  the  house," 
Bantry  resumed;  "  the  tongue  in  her  head's  a 
scandal  for  decent  folks  to  hear.  You  can  take 
my  word  for  it,  Miss  Rachel,  dear;  I  wouldn't 
speak  if  I  didn't  have  to!  " 

"  Well,  we  won't  say  anything  more  about  it," 
Rachel  replied,  and  her  voice,  even  in  her  own 
ears,  sounded  a  long  way  off.  The  thing  was  in- 
suflferable,  yet,  perhaps,  she  would  have  to  speak 
to  Eva. 

Eva  had  long  ago  discarded  Bantry  as  too  old 
and  too  unfashionable;  she  employed  instead  a 
little  French  girl  who  wore  charmingly  appropri- 
ate black  frocks  and  coquettish  caps  and  aprons. 
Sidney  Billop  had  once  !  m  caught  kissing  Z^lie 
in  the  pantry;  he  had  never  done  it  but  once,  for 
it  was  his  mother  who  caught  him.  Dr.  Maccles- 
field remarked  upon  that  occasion  that  some  men 
never  went  to  Hades  for  punishment,  they  found 
a  private  one  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families.  Sid- 
ney found  his  on  emerging  from  the  pantry  and 
one  scorching  was  enough ;  he  had  occasion  af ter- 
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wards  to  cherish  the  ancient  apothegm  that  a 
burnt  child  fears  the  fire. 

"  Miss  Rachel,  dear,  you're  not  angry?  " 

Rachel  turned  quickly  and  found  that  Bantry 
was  in  tears.  She  laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  old 
woman's  shoulder. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  least  angry,  but  I  hate  the 
whole  business,  Bantry;  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  it." 

The  Scotchwoman  sobbed  brokenly.  "  Miss 
Rachel  —  oh,  for  God's  sake,  darling,  it  isn't 
true'?  " 

Rachel's  hand  fell  from  her  shoulder  and  she 
turned  very  pale.    "  I  don't  understand." 

"  About  Mr.  Belhaven'?  " 

"  You  mean  about  my  engagement?  Yes,  it's 
true;  I'm  going  to  marry  him." 

Bantry  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
leaned  against  the  wall,  sobbing. 

Rachel  was  touched;  she  knew  that  the  old 
woman  regarded  her  almost  in  the  light  of  a  foster- 
child,  and  she  realized  that  there  must  be  strong 
reasons  for  her  horror  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage. Without  even  imagining  the  depths  of  a 
kitchen  scandal,  she  experienced  a  vague  feeling 
of  terror,  a  terror  that  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  danger  to  Eva.  If  Bantry  felt  such  grief  at 
the  mere  thought  of  her  marriage  with  Belhaven, 
of  what  terrible  thing  had  Zelie  accused  her 
sister?   As  yet  Rachel's  mind,  perplexed  and  dulled 
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with  anguish,  had  not  fully  realized  her  own  situa- 
tion; it  almost  seemed  to  her  that  some  one  else 
was  going  to  marry  Belhavcn.  But  now  she 
began  to  appreciate  her  peril;  she  must  not  let 
the  old  Scotchwoman  discover  the  secret,  for 
not  even  the  faithful  Bantry  could  know  that  she 
was  saving  Eva.  She  tried  to  assume  a  lighter 
tone. 

"  I'm  sorry  my  marriage  grieves  you  so  much, 
Bantry,  but  it  won't  separate  us;  I  shall  keep  you 
with  me." 

"Oh,  Miss  Rachel!" 

"  And,"  Rachel  risked  adding  this,  "  I'll  speak 
to  Mrs.  Astry  about  Zelie." 

Bantry  looked  at  her,  almost  indignantly,  over 
the  top  of  her  crumpled  apron.  Eva  had  not 
been  in  her  thoughts,  or  Z61ie  either.  In  the 
kitchen,  that  melting-pot  of  our  social  make.shifts, 
they  said  that  Miss  Leven  was  marrying  Belhaven 
to  hush  up  an  imminent  scandal,  and  the  old 
Scotchwoman,  in  whose  heart  was  a  kind  of  fierce 
clan  loyalty,  longed  to  rescue  her  favorite,  to 
warn  her,  but  there  was  something  about  Rachel, 
an  aloofness,  a  distinction,  that  set  a  gulf  be- 
tween them.     Bantry  dared  not  tell  her. 

"  Besides,"  Rachel  went  on  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
don't  want  you  to  listen  to  all  this  talk;  keep  it 
from  the  servants.  Whatever  it  is,  it's  false,  but 
falsehoods  are  often  believed;  don't  listen  to 
them." 
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Bantry  bent  suddenly  over  Uachel's  evening 
gown,  folding  it  with  careful  hands,  her  eyes 
still  full  of  tears. 

"  Very  well.  Miss,"  she  said,  "  I  —  I've  only 
told  you  the  truth.  " 

"  I  know  it;    I  won't  forget  that,  Bantrj-." 

"  It's  only  right  for  you  to  believe  me,  Miss." 

"  I  always  believe  you!  " 

Bantry 's  answer  was  inaudible;  she  bent  low 
over  the  clotlies  on  the  lounge  tr)  allow  Rachel 
to  pass  without  seeing  that  she  was  still  crying, 
for  Bantry  was  storming  in  her  heart  against 
Mrs.  .\stry.  It  had  always  been  so,  she  told  her- 
self. Eva  had  always  traded  on  her  sister's  gen- 
erosity and  abu.sed  her  affection. 

"  Jealous  little  cat!  "  the  grim  old  Scotchwoman 
said  to  herself,  "  selfish  isn't  the  name  for  her; 
she's  like  an  .Vngora  when  it's  got  all  the 
cream." 

Meanwhile  Rachel  made  her  way  to  young 
Mre.  Astry's  room.  She  entered  the  boudoir, 
which  opened  on  the  balcony  outside  her  own 
window,  and  she  shuc'dered  involuntarily  at  the 
thought  of  last  night.  E\-a  had  come  up  from 
tennis  and  had  just  been  dressed  for  luncheon, 
and  the  French  maid  courte.sied  and  left  the  room 
as  her  sister  entered. 

Rachel  came  in  gravely  and  closed  the  door. 
"  Eva,  you  mu.st  dismiss  ZiMio." 
Eva  looked  up  with  a  violent  start,  her  pretty 
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face  wet  with  tears.     "  Why?  "  she  exclaimed, 
and  there  was  a  thrill  of  terror  in  her  voice. 

Rachel  did  not  notice  it;  she  told  her  quite 
simply  all  that  Bantry  had  said.  "  She  mustn't 
stay  a  day  longer  in  this  house,  Eva.  Dismiss 
her  with  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  notice.  I'm 
sure  she  doesn't  deserve  it,  but  I'd  do  that." 

Eva  trembled;  she  knew  that  Rachel  was  in- 
exorable and  she  knew  also  that  she  was  in  Z^Ue's 
power.  She  could  not  tell  Rachel  the  whole 
truth,  she  could  not  refuse  to  dismis.s  Z^lie,  and 
she  dared  not  resist  her  sister,  so  she  tempo- 
rized. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  keep  her  a  while? 
If  we  dismiss  her,  she'll  talk  more  -  " 

"  Of  what?  If  you  keep  her,  you  practically 
admit  that  you're  afraid  of  her,  the  servants  will 
believe  her,  and  the  end  will  be  a  scandal.  Eva, 
you  must  dismiss  her;  I  insist  upon  it." 

"I  — I  can't!" 

"  You  can't?  Why?  "  Rachel's  face  flushed 
deeply. 

Eva  saw  it;  she  busied  herself  arranging  and 
rearranging  the  little  silver  articles  on  her  toilet- 
table,  though  her  fingers  trembled. 

"  Well,  for  one  thing,  don't  you  think  it's  just 
old  Bantry's  spite?  She's  always  jealous  of  a  new 
servant." 

"  I  think  Bantry's  inmiensely  good  and  hones;,; 
she  wouldn't  accuse  Z61ie  falsely.    You  haven't 
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an  idea  how  she  feels;   she's  crying  in  my  room 
now." 

"  Then,  of  course,  it's  all  jealousy;  she  can't 
bear  to  have  you  marry  and  set  up  a  household; 
she's  afraid  you'll  take  Zolie." 

"She  knows  I  wouldn't;  besides  I  haven't 
thought  of  the  household  —  oh,  Eva,  how  can 
you  talk  of  it?  " 

Eva  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  It's 
killing  me!  "  she  sobbe'i 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  with  sudden  contri- 
tion. She  had  been  suffering  -o  much  herself 
that  she  had  forgotten  how  much  Eva  must  have 
to  endure,  and  her  cheek  reddened  again  at  the 
thought  that  Eva  loved  Belhaven,  that  to  see 
him  marry  her  would  be  bitter.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  she  could  say  that  would  make  it  any 
easier  to  bear,  and  it  was  impossible  to  let  this 
French  girl  make  matters  worse. 

"  You  really  must  send  Zelie  away,"  she  per- 
sisted. "  I'm  sure  that  Bantry's  right  about 
it." 

Eva  twisted  in  her  chair,  afraid  to  tell  Rachel 
any  more.  "  I  hate  to  dismiss  a  servant,"  she 
said  weakly. 

Rachel  could  understand  this,  for  she  hated  to 
do  it  herself,  but  sometimes  even  surgical  opera- 
tions are  necessary  and  she  was  willing  to  concede 
something  to  Eva's  nervous  condition. 
"  I'll  dismiss  her  for  you,"  she  said  quietly. 
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Eva  shivered,  watching  her  as  she  moved  to 
the  door. 

"  Now?  "  she  gasped. 

"  At  once,"  said  Rachel,  but  before  she  could 
touch  the  bell  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  Pamela  Van  Citters.  "  I've  come  to 
say  good-by,"  she  explained.  "  Paul  and  I  are 
going  to  drive  back  to  town  this  afternoon." 

Eva  rose  hastily  from  the  dressing-table  and 
threw  herself  into  Pamela's  arms.  "  Don't  go!  " 
she  cried. 

"  It's  sweet  of  you  to  ask  me  to  stay,  my  dear, 
but  think  of  my  offspring.  I  haven't  seen  the  baby 
for  three  days." 

"  What  of  it?  He'll  be  all  the  more  delighted 
to  see  you  and  he'll  have  cut  a  new  tooth.  Oh, 
Pamela,  stay;    Rachel's  going  to  leave  me." 

Pamela  turned  large,  startled  eyes  upon  Ra- 
chel.   "  As  soon  as  that?  " 

Rachel  nodded;  she  could  not  speak,  she  felt 
as  if  a  net  had  been  spread  around  her  feet,  — 
a  long,  floating  net,  like  those  she  had  seen  the 
fishermen  draw  up  in  the  Sound,  and  that  it  was 
closing  in. 

Eva  turned  her  head  on  her  friend's  shoulder. 
"  Johnstone  thinks  it's  best  to  have  it  soon." 

Pamela  tried  to  look  vacant.  "  Of  course  it's 
the  best  way,"  she  admitted;  "  a  wedding  does 
hang  over  one  so.  I  nearly  turned  gray  with 
fright  while  I  was  thinking  of  mine;  it  took  the 
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whole  family  to  screw  up  my  courage,  and  poor, 
dear  Paul  says  he  was  in  a  perfect  funk.  Do  you 
remember  what  a  crush  it  was?  I'd  never  have 
another  like  it;  that's  what  I  tell  Paul  when  I 
want  to  frighten  him.  I  suppose  Lottie  Prynne 
is  rehearsing  to  duplicate  hers;  Paul  says  she's 
engaged  to  my  cousin.  You  remember  John 
Charter,  Rachel?" 

But  Rachel  was  gone;  she  had  stolen  out  o.f  the 
room  while  Pamela  was  talking  to  Eva. 
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HAVING  yielded  to  Eva's  urgent  request 
to  staj'  a  little  lorig:r,  it  was  not  until 
the  following  afternoon  that  Pamela  and 
her  husband  returned  to  the  city.  Their  depart- 
ure broke  up  the  week-end  party,  some  of  the 
others  having  drifted  away  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day.  Of  course  Rachel  had  to  un- 
deigo  a  second  ordeal  at  parting. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  congratulate  you,"  said 
Paul  Van  Citters  bluntly.  "  Belhaven's  a  for- 
tunate man." 

In  the  carriage  Pamela  reproached  him.  "  How 
could  you,  Paul?    You  put  your  foot  in  it! " 

"  Hanged  if  I  care!  "  he  retorted  hotly.  "  She's 
throwing  herself  away  and  she  looks  as  if  she 
knew  it.  What  in  thunder  do  you  women  marry 
brutes  for?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Pamela  demurely. 
"  Some  ask  why  I  married  you,  dear." 

Mrs.  Billop  pecked  Rachel  on  both  cheeks; 
her  manner  was  almost  as  motherly  and  warming 
as  a  tea-pot  cosy.  "  My  dear,  I'd  love  to  see 
you  married,  but  I  quite  understand  quiet  wed- 
dings are  so  much  better  taste;  when  we're  really 
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Idn'r  "!,"  A°"'*  ^^°t  'the  madding  crowd.' 
Sidney  and  I  have  ordered  you  a  little  present, 
a  dainty  trifle."     It  came  later,  a  banqueting- 
lamp  four  feet  high,  and  it  looked  like  the  givei; 
I  hope  you'll  love  it  for  our  sakes,  dear  "  ' 

to^Wney*'''"'''''^  ^^'  ^'"^  ''"''*  ""*  ^  ^"^""y  ^""""^ 
Colonel  Sedley  had  ordered  a  farewell  bouquet 
of  orcbds  for  Rachel  and  he  got  through  his 
ordea  with  a  red  face.  The  colonel  was  innocent 
of  guile  but  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  Bel- 
haven.    He  wrung  Astry's  hand  at  parting. 

rou  re  losing  the  finest  woman  in  the  world 
in  yom-  sister-in-law.    Oh,  of  course  Mrs.  Astry's 
ovely,  but  Rachel  -  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Ast^' 
I  m  cut  up;  I  wanted  her  to  marry  my  favorite/' 
^^  You  mean  John  Charter?  " 
I'  I  do;  he's  going  to  feel  this." 
"  He's  to  marry  Mrs.  Prynne  " 
"Oh,  damn!  "  said  the  colonel',  and  plunged  out 
into  the  omnibus,  m  which  Mrs.  Billop,  Sidney 
and  Mrs.  Prynne  were  already  packed  ^' 

tipntf^'  ^'^'  ^'""^  ^°''^^  ^"""^  P^*°"ng  impa- 
tiently, and  as  soon  as  the  footman  had  closed 

rolled  away  down  the  long  drive  from  the  terrace 

stSTrSy" ''-'  ^'^-"^^ '''  p^«^--^- 

rnilotf^n?''   °^^''*'   ^"'^   been   distinctly 
uncomfortable  m  the  strained  relations  of  the 
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household,  but  this  disappearance  of  the  last  — 
old  Dr.  Macclesfield  and  Count  Massena  had  left 
early  in  the  morning  —  plunged  the  group  in  the 
hall  into  a  sudden  panic.  Eva  took  instant  flight 
up-stairs,  scarcely  allowing  them  more  than  a 
vanishing  view  of  her  trailing  draperies  as  she 
txirned  the  last  wide  curve  above  the  landmg. 
Belhaven  retired  awkwardly  toward  the  library,  a 
retreat  which  offered  only  a  new  refinement  of 
torment  if  Astry  chose  to  follow  him.  But  Astry 
did  not;  he  remained  standing  at  Rachel's  side 
in  the  big  doorway. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  western  sun 
streamed  over  the  close-cropped  lawns,  drenched 
the  terrace  in  light,  and  reached  across  the  tessel- 
lated floor  to  the  hem  of  Rachel's  white  dress. 
The  glow  of  it  even  penetrated  the  shadowy  cor- 
ners of  the  large  hall  and  the  warmth  and  fra- 
grance of  early  spring  breathed  itself  upon  the 
atmosphere.  A  glint  caught  on  the  mediaeval 
arms  that  hung  on  the  darkening  walls.  Astry 
had  collected  armor  and  carvings,  curious  ivories, 
and  hideous,  httle  Indian  gods  and  Chinese  idols, 
from  every  corner  of  the  world.  Here  and  there 
in  the  house  cropped  up  a  curiosity  or  an  odd 
decoration,  but  his  greatest  treasures  were  gath- 
ered in  his  smoking-room.  The  world  supposed 
that  Astry  was  an  agnostic;  some  of  his  intimates 
said  that  he  was  a  Buddhist.  The  fact  was  that 
no  one  really  knew  him,  for  he  guarded  the  pecu- 
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Karities  of  his  personality  as  carefully  as  the 
Veiled  Prophet  hid  his  face.    Pie  stood  besSe  his 
s:ster-m-aw  and  watched  the  omnibus  leave  the 
gate  and,  traveling  down  the  long  shadS    old 
d  sappear  abruptly  over  the  hill    as  if  it   had 

they  felt  themselves  to  be  alone  ' 

Rachel,  w-ho  had  rather  dreaded  this  moment 
was  astomshed  to  find  herself  so  tranqu^^  In 

Astrt  lidT,  TiV"""  ""f  ''"°'"«  -^''-  that 
Astry  did  not  believe  Eva's  monstrous  charee 
agamst  her;    what  he  really  believed  she  found 

Lz?:'t^j°  Tr-  '^'^^^  ^^  -"•''  know 

his  wife  s  folly  and  her  cowardly  makeshift  to 
save  herself  and  yet  force  this  terrible  alte  native 
upon  her  sister,  Rachel  herself  did  not  belte 
That  he  had  probably  thought  Eva  guilty  of  the 
worst  was  not  unnatural,  for  the  evidence  bar- 
nng  Eva's  story  about  her  sister,  was  ovem'helm. 
ingly  against  her.  Tortured  between  contenZ 
emotions,  Rachel  did  not  attempt  to  fathom  her 
brother-in-law's  conclusions;  she  had  even  ceased 
o  consider  his  actions.  She  was  wholly  absorbed 
m   the  contemplation   of  the   fast   approaching 

Zt'thJ  """I'Jt  '°  ^*^''^""^"  h^d  become  I 
terror  that  walked  by  night  and  dwelt  with  her 

shineT;/'''  f"'^  ^"'^'"S   out  into  the  sun- 
Bhme  and  counting  the  hours  that  were  left  to 

Astry's  voice  startled  her. 
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"  Marriage  is  a  serious  step,  my  dear  Rachel," 
he  said  calmly,  "  a  step  that  needs  meditation; 
like  hanging,  it's  usually  fatal." 

Rachel  met  his  eyes.  "I'd  be  glad  of  more 
time,"  she  said  quickly. 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  slightly,  though  his 
eyes  did  not  smile.  "  I  have  Belhaven  to  think 
of;  I  really  couldn't  stand  him  a  day  over  Thurs- 
day." 

Rachel  made  a  little  impatient  gesture  as  if 
she  had  meant  to  speak  and  suddenly  with- 
drawn into  herself.  His  words  seemed  to  imply 
a  doubt  of  Eva  that  Rachel  could  not  refute,  and 
she  was  filled  with  dismay  at  her  own  helplessness. 
She  could  not  defend  her  sister  without  impugning 
herself,  she  could  not  defend  herself  without  tra- 
ducing her  sister.  Eva's  lie  had  been  double- 
edged  and,  like  all  lies,  it  required  a  hundred  false- 
hoods to  hedge  it  in.    She  was  silent. 

Astry  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  across  the  hall, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  head  bent.  At  last, 
just  as  Rachel  turned  to  go,  he  spoke  again. 

"  Rachel,  you  don't  want  to  marry  this  man," 
he  looked  keenly  at  her,  "  if  it  isn't  true,  —  if  — 
I'll  take  your  word  for  it  —  if  it's  not  compro- 
mising you,  I  want  to  know  it." 

The  full  significance  ui  his  words  forcing  itself 
upon  Rachel,  she  flushed  darkly.  "  You  don't 
think  I'm  like --that!"  she  cried  involuntarily. 

He  stood  still  and  she  felt  his  eyes  on  her. 
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"  Then  it  isn't  true!  Good  God,  Rachel,  why  did 
you  consent?  " 

She  realized  her  danger,  the  possibility  that  his 
mind  had  leaped  to  a  conclusion,  the  right  one. 

"  Because,"  she  said  slowly,  dragging  out  the 
words,   "  the   situation   was   compromising  —  " 

"  I  don't  believe  it!  I  did  at  first;  I  was  mad, 
furious,  but  now  —  I  know  it  isn't  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  Eva  —  " 

"  You  mustn't  believe  anything  wrong  of  Eva!  " 
she  cried. 

"  What  am  I  to  believe  then?  This  is  mad- 
dening. But  I'll  get  the  truth  yet.  I  can't  make 
you  women  speak  out,  but,  at  least,  Belhaven  —  " 

"  That's  it,  you've  made  it  so  —  you've  threat- 
ened to  kill  him!  " 

"  You  mean  he's  been  a  cur?  " 

She  was  silent. 

Astry  halted  in  his  pacing  to  regard  her  sternly; 
he  felt  that  she  was  defeating  him,  whether  be- 
cause she  would  not  help  him,  or  through  some 
inadvertence,  he  did  not  know,  but  what  he  saw 
was  her  figure  against  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
the  subtle  grace  of  the  long  lines,  the  delicately 
poised  head  and  slender  throat,  and  her  beauty, 
which  had  always  appealed  keenly  to  his  senses, 
drove  him  on  to  exasperation. 
^^  He  resumed  with  a  new  and  bitter  emphasis. 
'■Rachel,  there's  only  one  explanation:  Eva 
hasn't  told  me  the  whole  truth.     I've  always 
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thought  you'd   b<-   square  with   me  — what   is 
it?" 

She  drew  a  long  breath  of  misery.  "  I  said  that 
the  situation  would  compromise  me  now,"  she 
dragged  it  out  slowly  again,  "  that  I  must  marry 
him." 

This  was  too  much.  Astry  flung  himself  away 
with  an  inarticulate  curse. 

Rachel  stood  a  moment  looking  after  him, 
realizing  it  all,  hot  with  shame  and  anger,  then 
she  turned  and  ran  up-stairs.  As  she  went,  one 
of  the  parrots  in  the  conservatory  shrieked  out 
its  mocking  cry,  "  Eva,  Eva!  "  and  she  covered 
her  ears  with  her  hands  and  ran  on  to  Eva's  door. 
It  was  closed,  but  Rachel  opened  it  and  burst 
into  the  room,  her  face  flushed  and  agitated,  and 
running  over  to  the  lounge,  she  flung  herself  down 
and  buried  her  head  in  the  sofa-pillows. 

Eva  started  to  her  feet  with  a  little,  frightened 
cry  and  then  stood  looking  at  her,  waiting,  but 
Rachel  said  nothing;  she  only  continued  to  hide 
her  face  in  the  pillows,  her  whole  body  shaking 
with  emotion. 

"  Rachel,  what  is  it?    Oh,  what's  happened?  " 

"  It's  .Johnstone!  "  Rachel's  voice  was  muffled 
by  the  pillows. 

Eva  shook  like  a  leaf.  "  He  hasn't  killed  him? 
Oh,  Rachel,  he  hasn't    -  " 

"  He  thinks  I'm  like  that!  He  thinks  I'm 
guilty.    Eva,  I  can't  stand  it  —  I  won't!  " 
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.  ,",7°"  ""**"  ^^'^  ^"  t^l'^'ig  to  you  about 
lU  Eva  was  still  treniblinp;  she  wrung  her 
hands  feebly.    "  What  did  he  say?  " 

Rachel  writhed  on  the  lounge,  hiding  her  face 
yet  more.  "  He  thinks  I'm  like  that!  "  she  shud- 
dered.   "  I'm  so  ashamed,  I  —  I  can't  stand  it!  " 

"  Oh,  R.'ichel,  Rachel,  you  won't  betray  me 
you  can't,  now!  "  ' 

Her  sister  sat  up  suddenly,  her  face  one  blur 
of  tears  and  blushes.  "  Eva,  you've  no  right  to 
make  me  so  ashamed;   I  can't  forgive  it!  " 

The  sinner  sobbed  bitterly.  "Rachel,  he'll 
kill  him! " 

"  I  —  I  almost  wish  he  would!  " 
Eva  wept  hysterically.      •  It  will  kill  me,  too, 
that  s  all;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  care!  " 

Rachel  looked  at  her,  and  gradually  her  senses 
cleared,  her  overwhelming  feeling  of  shame  passed 
mto  even  deeper  suffering;  she  saw  the  old  rela- 
tions of  life  take  flesh  again,  the  old  need  to  save 
her  sister,  and  she  shivered. 

"  If  you  go  back  on  it  nou,"  sobbed  Eva,  "  he'll 
say  I'm  a  liar  and  he'll  cast  me  off;  he'll  disgrace 
me  so  I  can  never  hold  up  my  head  again! " 

Poor  Rachel  was  silent. 

"  Oh,  Rachel,  I'm  so  wretched!  " 

The  other  girl  made  no  reply;  instead  she  got 
up  and  went  to  the  window  and  opened  the  shut- 
ter. Across  the  distant  city,  above  the  house- 
tops and  the  spires,  she  saw  the  great  dome  of 
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the  Capitol,  and  from  the  lower  terrace  came  the 
sweet  perfume  of  heliotrope. 

"  I  haven't  slept,"  Eva  wont  on;  "  it's  killing 
me,  I  can't  bear  it.  Rachel,  Rachel,"  she  fell  on 
her  knees  again  beside  Rac'.iel  and  hid  her  face 
on  her  dress,  "  I  love  him!  " 

"  You  mean  Bclhaven?  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  strangled  anguish  from 
Eva  and  Rachel  laid  her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"  Eva,  have  you  told  me  the  truth?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  why  in  the  world  didn't  you  tell  Astry 
the  truth,  too?  Your  one  falsehood  has  cost  us 
all  this  misery.  Oh,  I'm  so  ashamed,  I  feel  as  if 
I  couldn't  look  Johnstone  in  the  face  again!  "  It 
was  so  incredible  that  even  to  save  herself  Eva 
should  impugn  her  sister;  .\stry  had  dragged  out 
that  .side  of  it,  and  Rachel  was  shuddering  before 
it.    "  I  don't  see  how  you  could  do  it!  "  she  cried. 

"  He  would  have  killed  me!  " 

"  If  you  haven't  sinned,  v.-hy  are  you  so  afraid 
of  him?  Eva.  in  your  heart  you're  sinning  against 
him  now.  You've  got  to  give  up  Belhaven;  if 
you  can't  you  needn't  ask  me  to  do  this  awful 
thing.  You'll  have  to  give  up  Johnstone!  I  can't 
do  it  unless  you're  true;  it's  too  much!  Have 
you  really  chosen,  Eva?  " 

Eva  staggered  to  her  feet  and  leaned  against 
the  wall,  weeping.     "  I've  chosen,"  she  sobbed; 
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"  I've  given  him  up.  Oh,  I've  suffert-d  enough 
I  wwh  I  could  be  lilie  you;  you've  no  feeling!  "  ' 
Rachel  looked  Ht  her  in  umazement;  was  it 
pos.sil.le  that  Eva  did  not  know  what  she  was  .suf- 
fenng,  what  this  terrible  marriage  w,,,!.|  ..Qst 
her?     Was  she  so  utterly  .selfish  tha.   sV    ronV 

not  only  malign  her  .sister  but  sacrif  •.•  ; uiH  - 

out  a  pang? 

But  suddenly  Eva  flung  herself  m  ,    I,,.,-  .,,,iis 
"Oh,    Rachel,    IVi   wirked.    1   „   worMile  , 
you've  been  an  angel.     Forgive  j„  ;      .i.uo  ino 
save  us  both;  we're  not  worth  it,  buf  .,a\(  .,sf ' 

A  moment  before  Rachel  had  meant  t,,  i,  II  her 
that  she  could  never  do  it,  that  she  would  rather 
die,  to  beg  for  a  reprieve,  an  escape,  even  if  Eva 
had  to  suffer,  but  this  anguish  dwarfed  her  own- 
Eva  had  not  the  strength  to  take  her  punishment.' 
Eva,  •  her  lips  quivered,  "  Eva,  promise  me 
that  this  1.S  the  end,  that  it  won't  be  in  vain,  that 
I  will  really  save  you  if  I  take  all  this  horror  to 
myself?  " 

"I  promise  —  "  her  golden  head  sank  lower 
on  Rachel's  breast,  "  I  promise;  God  help  me  to 
keep  It! 

Rachel  still  loved  her;  she  tried  to  quiet  her 
she  put  aside  her  own  trouble  and  gave  herself 
to  the  task  of  consoling  her  betrayer,  and  so  the 
night  passed. 

In  the  morning  she  was  married  to  Belhaven. 


VI 

SOME  time  before  his  marriage  Belhaven  had 
leased  an  old  house  not  far  from  Astry's,  but 
nearer  the  Tennallytown    Road.     It   had 
once  been  a  tavern,  but  for  fifteen  years  had  been 
disused,  and  was  part  of  an  estate  that  belonged 
to  Paul  Van  Citters'  aunt.     The  old  lady  had 
turned  it  over  to  Paul  to  manage  for  her,  and  in 
one  of  his  idle  moments  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  refitting  it  and,  perhaps,  turning  it  into  a 
club-house.    He  had  employed  an  expensive  archi- 
tect and  more  expensive  decorators,  and  tar  end 
had  been  an  alarming  hole  in  the  aunt's  pocket- 
book.    After  the  first  accounts  came  in,  she  closed 
down  upon  her  nephew's  artistic  departure,  and 
the  old  house  had  remained  partly  done  over 
and,  therefore,  of  two  styles  of  architecture.    The 
porch,  with  its  Colonial  pillars,  the  long,  low  wing 
that  Paul  had  intended  for  a  tea-room,  and  the 
terraced  lawns,  were  only  half  done,  but  the  roof 
had  been  reshingled  with  mossy  green,  the  walls 
had  been  harmoniously  decorated,  and  hardwood 
floors  put  down  instead  of  wide,  rough  planks 
with  pieces  of  zinc  nailed  over  the  rat-holes,  which 
had  served  for  a  hundred  years  before.     Paul's 
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architect  had  ripped  out  the  narrow  staircase  and 
widened  the  hall  by  throwing  a  small  room  into 
It;  he  had  built  a  flight  of  wide  and  handsome 
stauB  ascending  to  a  landing  under  an  oriel 
window;  he  had  taken  advantage  of  an  ingle- 
nook  and  thrown  out  a  second  wing  from  the 
original  house,  and  had  foreshadowed  even  greater 
changes,  when  the  aunt's  pocketbook  closed  with 
a  snap. 

Belhaven  had  leased  the  place  and  furnished 
It  sunply,  intending  to  entertain  his  friends  with 
various  fetes,  over  which  the  beautiful  Mrs 
Astry  was  to  preside,  accompanied,  of  course  by 
an  admiring  and  docile  husband.  Unhappily 
Belhaven  and  Eva  had  reckoned  without  Astry 

It  was  to  this  quaint  old  house  that  Belhaven 
took  Rachel.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  else 
to  do.  Neither  of  them  had  framed,  even  dimly 
that  existence  which  must  follow  the  marriage 
in  Astry's  hbrary,  and  it  came  to  them  with  a 
shock  when  Astry  pleasantly  suggested  a  wedding 

It  was  aftjrnoon  when  they  were  left  alone 
ogether  m  the  quaint  old  room  that  had  been 
the  tavern  tap-room.  Belhaven  had  furnished  it 
with  adnurable  and  simple  taste  and,  as  the  sun 
shone  through  the  many-paned  windows  and  lit 
up  the  warm  tints  of  rugs  and  hangings,  touching 
the  go  d  frame  of  an  old-fashioned  mirror  over 
the  still  more  old-fashioned  mantel,  Rachel  wus 
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struck  with  its  charms.  She  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace  and,  opening  the  little  cupboard  set  at 
one  side  of  the  chimney,  revealed  two  deep 
shelves;  above  the  mirror  was  another  little  door 
and  two  more  shelves.    She  opened  both. 

"  What  delightful  corners,"  she  said  dreamily. 
"  Do  you  suppose  the  old  fellow  kept  his  rum  here 
and  his  accounts  there,  and  mixed  theni  at  bed- 
time? " 

"  Possibly  before  bedtime,"  replied  Belhaven, 
with  an  effort.  He  had  been  trying  to  swallow 
a  cup  of  tea  that  Rachel  had  poured  for  him. 

The  servants  had  prepared  a  little  tea-table 
and  decorated  it  with  an  appropriate  bouquet 
of  white  roses  and  lilies-of-t he-valley.  It  had 
loomed  up  embarrassingly  gigantic  when  they 
entered,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  size, 
but  Rachel  had  very  simply  made  the  tea  before 
she  rose  to  look  at  the  mantel.  Belhaven  could 
not  quite  imitate  her;  her  fortitude  and  her  for- 
bearance were  so  impressive  that  he  found  him- 
self watching  her  with  a  curiously  complex  feel- 
ing. She  was  not  beautiful,  as  he  conceixed 
beauty,  but  she  was  wonderfully  reassuring  and 
restful,  and  her  tranquil  manner,  her  st-lf-on- 
troUed  expression,  the  clear  gray  of  her  eyes,  all 
seemed  to  convey  a  message.  Vs  yet  Belhaven 
did  not  fully  grasp  it;  he  did  not  know  women  like 
this,  but  dimly,  like  a  blind  man,  his  soul  waH 
groping  forward  to  meet  hers.     Hitherto  he  had 
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had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  he  had  not 
been  too  severe  on  his  own  backsliding,  but  the 
last  few  days  had  convinced  him  that  there  was 
a  reckoning,  even  for  him.  If  it  had  been  hard 
for  Rachel,  it  had  been  equally  hard  for  hinr 
he  had  faced  the  terrible  prospect  of  being  called  a 
coward,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  save  himself 
without  injury  to  a  woman.  The  situation  had 
been  gall  and  wormwood  and,  thinking  of  it,  he 
watched  Rachel  as  she  moved  about  the  room 
inspecting  it. 

"  I  like  your  house,"  she  said  frankly. 

"It  is  also  yours,"  he  replied  abruptly,  and 
then  hated  himself  for  saying  it. 

A  faint  color  rose  to  her  pale  cheeks.  ■  Thank 
you,"  she  said  gravely,  "you're  very  courte- 
ous." 

There  wh^  another  .silence.  T>^  warm  sunlight 
creepmg  arr<«H  .1,..  floor,  had  c\m\>od  from  th**' 
hem  of  RuAthol-.  dre«.  to  th^  belt,  wJiere  she  had 
fastened  a  bufioh  of  vkM.^  that  one  of  the  old 
servants  had  brought  ti^,  her  ',nly  wedding 
bouquet.  Her  k^ng-fingcnd,  Render  h.ind  hung 
at  her  si(J«.  and  fif!h:;,<„  saw  the  rir.K  t^  had 
just  f/laoed  on  it  with  ahiK«<t  a  start  (/  .--urprise. 
She  wa-'  his  wife,   incrodiWf   '-ircunistance! 

"I  want  to  speak  t/j  you,'  he  said,  with  an 
eff'/rt;   "  shall  I  call  you       Rachel'  ■ 

.%e  smiled.  '  I  think  so;  we  needn't  pretend 
about   conventionalities;    if  it's  simpler  to  call 
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me  Rachel,  pray  do  so.  I  can't  quite  make  up 
my  mind  to  what  I  shall  call  you  yet.  Probably 
for  a  time  it  will  be  something  as  cryptic  as 
'  uri.'  " 

"  I  wish  I  had  yow  fortitude,  "  said  Belhaven 
fervently. 

"  Better  not :  when  we  have  it,  we're  called 
upon  to  exercise  it,  we're  used  as  buffers  by  our 
weaker  neiglibors.  Personally  I've  often  re- 
gretted that  [  wawn't  a.s  irresponsible  as  Sidney 
Billop.  I  know  of  no  one  more  care-free  and 
!«weet,Iy  untroubled;  Sidney's  a  veritable  lily  of 
the  field." 

Belhaven  moved  the  smaller  impedimenta  of 
the  tea-table  about  with  restless  fingers  and 
frowned  abstractedly  as  he  viewed  the  teapot. 
"  Astry  says  we  ought  to  go  off  for  a  wedding 
journey;  he's  trying  to  drive  us  both  to  the  last 
ditch,  I  suppose,  to  make  you  confess  that  you 
took  me  to  shield  —  your  sister." 

"  I  think  we'll  cut  out  the  wedding  journey; 
Johnstone's  very  much  like  an  Iroquois  medicine- 
man; he  wants  t«  fire  the  sphnters  after  driving 
them  into  the  flesh." 

"  There  are  the  conventionalities;  people  will 
talk;  in  fact,  people  are  talking." 

"  I  wish  you'd  remembered  the  conventionali- 
ties before,"  replied  Rachel,  with  her  first  flash 
of  indignation. 

"I  admit  the  justice  of  your  reproach,    it's 
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quite  in  your  power  to  dictate  trrms  to  me-  I've 
admitted  myself  to  be  in  the  wrong." 

Her  face  flushed.    "  I  hate  reproaches,  I  always 
try  to  avoid  them,  but  -  I'm  very  human  I  " 

Belhaven  still  concerned  hini.<.lf  with  the  tea 
things;  he  lifted  the  lid  of  the  teapot  mechan- 
ically and  replaced  it.  "  My  suggestion  was  on 
your  account,"  he  said  reluctuntly;  "  it's  to  your 
interest,  as  well  as  mine,  to  concede  something  to 
appearances.  If  our  real  position  is  known 
even  to  our  friends,  we'll  become  the  target  o' 
curiosity  and  gossip,  and  the  situation  will  soon 
be  unendurable.  Sympathy  is  a  compound  of 
curiosity  and  slander     let  us  avoid  it." 

Rachel  regarded  him  attentively.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  you're  afraid  tiiat  I'll  seek  sjinpathy^ 
C  onfide  my  troubles  to  my  intimates  and  so  reveal 
our  —  our  affairs?  " 

"  Good  Lord,  no!  I  can't  imagine  you  confi- 
ding in  — in  Mrs.  Billup." 
"  I  might  possibly  find  some  one  beside  Mrs 
Billop  but  I  don't  propose  to  seek  a  confidante  " 
_  I  really  meant  that  we  must  hedge  ourselves 
m  from  curiosity,  make  some  eoncessions  to  con- 
ventionality.    I  began  by  suggesting  a  wedding 

''  To  Niagara?  "  interposed  Rachel  ironically 
In  spite  of  himself  he  smiled.     "  Florida  "  he 
substituted.  ' 

"In   June?     Why   not  do  a  hundred   inane 
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things?  I'm  sorry  I'm  not  nonventional.  You'll 
find  that  I  crop  up  unexpectedly;  I  Hhall  make 
you  uncomfortable,  no  doubt.  Hut,  at  least,  I'll 
avoid  anything  outlandish.  It's  bad  enough  to 
be  embarked  together  upon  an  enterprise  of  de- 
ception; let  us  save  some  shreds  of  truth.  It's 
impossible  to  be  always  false;  I  won't  pretend 
on  a  wedding  journey,  I  won't  play  a  part  for 
pubhc  entertainment!  I'll  do  my  best  and  —  " 
she  paused,  a  sUght,  painful  flush  mounting  in 
her  pale  cheeks  again  and  deepening  the  charm  of 
her  face,  "  I  shall  always  remember  that  I  bear 
your  name.  You  gave  it  against  your  will,  but 
I  accept  it  as  a  trust,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  guard  it  as  my  own." 

"  I've  never  doubted  that  for  a  moment,"  he 
said  hastily,  "and  believe  me,  I  want  to  —  I  will 
—  do  the  best  I  can  to  make  it  easy  for  you." 

Rachel  was  on  her  way  to  the  door;  sh**  had 
felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  break  off  the  inter- 
view. Her  brain  was  reeling,  she  had  not  known 
an  hour's  rest,  an  hour  to  cry  out  to  God  for 
mercy.  She  stopped  now,  arrested  by  something 
she  saw  in  his  face,  and  held  out  her  hand.  Was 
he  not  her  fellow  sufferer?  Was  he  not  also 
shackled?  Like  two  galley  slaves  their  hands  had 
been  locked  together. 

"  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  she  said  sw<'*'tly;  "  you 
did  wrong,  you've  injured  my  sister  'leeply  pained 
her,  —  poor,  foolish  child!     But  l»l  no  one  say 
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that  you  haven't  suffered,  that  you're  not  pun- 
ished. To  have  to  marry  me  was  hard  indeed. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  it,  fellow  sufferer-  let 
us  forego  reproaches!  "  ' 

Belhaven  pressed  her  cold  fingere  in  silence  and 
she  went  out;  he  saw  her  cross  the  hall  and  slowly 
ascend  the  staircase.     She  walked  like  one  who 
dragged  a  weight;  all  the  elasticity  of  her  grace- 
ful figure  seemed  gone,  and  he  realized  at  last  that 
she  had  made  a  terrible  sacrifice.     Before  this 
revelatzon.   Belhaven's  mind  stopped  .shon;    he 
had   been   devoutly  occupied   in   contemplating 
his  own  mmery  until,  like  the  frog  that  looked  at 
the  cow,  he  had  tried  to  distend  his  own  im- 
portance  to   match   its   endless   inflations.     He 
had  regarded  himself  from  every  standpoint  but 
Kachel  s;  he  was  now  suddenly  to  behold  himself 
from  hers.     To  her  he  apparently  had  no  com- 
pensations, he  was  the  climax  of  her  misery,  the 
St  straw     Then  he  remembered  her  sympathy 
for  him.     It  was  qmte  genuine;    she  pitied  him 
because  he  was  married  to  her.    Belhaven  smiled 
bitterly  to  h,m.self.     She  was  a  fine  woman,  an 
unu,sual  woman,   but  she  clearly  meant  it;    Z 
wondered  how  many  women  ever  considered  it 
a  punishment   to    be   married   to    them?     Cer- 
tainly not  Eva. 

Then  he  recalled  how  „uickly  Eva  decided  to 
^acrifiee  h.n,  to  escape  disgrace,  how  suddenlv  she 
had  awakened  to  public  opinion.    Her  vows  and 
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caresses  one  day,  her  tears  and  reproaches  the 
next,  and  then  her  abrupt  desertion.    Her  willing- 
ness  to   sacrifice   Rachel,    her   falsehood   about 
Rachel  —  he  had  only  heard  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  it  from  Eva  herself  —  had  been  so  many 
shocks  to  him;    the      hole  thing  was  incredible. 
He  found  it  neces^.y  to  take  to  pieces  his  con- 
ception of  Eva  aii  put  it  together  again  in  a 
different  combination,  for,  if  he  was  her  fellow 
sinner,  he  certainly  was  not  her  fellow  sufferer; 
she  had  escaped.     In  some  mysterious  way  she 
always  evaded  the  consequences  of  her  own  acts; 
she  slipped  them  off  on  to  other  people's  shoul- 
ders, whitewashed  them,  and,   at  last,   frankly 
disowned   them.     Belhavon,    suffering   the   first 
shock  t."  disillusionment,  wondered  if  she  ever 
really  loved  any  one  but  herself?    Since  a  week 
he  had  traveled  past  the  first  milestone  on  the 
road  that  Astry  had  traveled  before  him;   since 
two  days  he  was  well  on  the  second  lap.     How 
much  more  to  the  end?    Sometimes  it  is  a  short, 
dusty,  abrupt  road  and  sometimes  it  is  long  and 
tortuous,  and  it  broils  in  the  sunshine  of  desert 
places,  but  it  leads  to  one  end.    Having  entered 
it,  no  one  has  ever  turned  back,  no  one  will  ever 
turn  back.    Surely,  in  Paradise  there  must  r>e  a 
place  for  the  disillusioned,  for  the  way  blisters 
the  feet. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  because  a  man  sins  he 
cannot  suffer.     Belhaven  knew  better;    he  was 
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fevensh,   the  very  air  of  the  room  suffocated 
him.    Was  it  the  heavy  perfume  of  those  foolish 
white  flowers?     He  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
pitch  them  out,  but  abruptly  withdrew  it  as  if 
something  had  stung  him.     Something  had;    ho 
remembered   appearances!     Henceforth   he  'was 
to  spend  three-fourths  of  the  day  remembering 
them;  they  hunjj  about  his  neck  like  a  millstone. 
He  laughed   bitterly,   as  he  realized   that   Eva 
had  sold  him  into  slavery;    she  ought  to  have 
dipped  his  coat  in  the  blood  of  a  kid  and  handed 
him  to  Astry.     She  had  done  for  him,  disposed 
of  hun!    Then  he  remembered  Rachel  and  was 
overcome  with  shame,  for,  Uke  a  poltroon,  he 
had  hidden  himself  behind  a  woman  and  she  was 
greater  than  he.     It  will  be  seen  that  Belhaven 
was  rapidly  approaching  the  third  milestone  — 
but  then  it  is  always  a  question  of  how  many 
milestones  there  wiU  be.    The  length  of  the  way 
IS  only  great  enough  to  accomplish  its  purpose, 
but,  sometimes,  it  has  to  be  very  great  indeed; 
however,  that  is  only  in  obstinate  cases;  violent 
ones  run  abruptly  down  the  hill  and  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  like  the  Gadarene  swine. 

It  does  not  matter  so  long  as  the  end  is  accom- 
plished, and  it  always  is. 
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RACHEL  had  been  married  a  week  and  a 
day  when  Dr.  Macclesfield  came  to  drink 
a  cup  of  tea  with  her  in  her  new  home. 
Dr.  Macclesfield  was  a  little,  old  man  who 
might  have  been  eighty  and  looked  seventy.    His 
face  was  seamed  with  wrinkles  in  curious  criss- 
crosses, like  the  stitches  in  drawn-work,  and  he 
still  shaved  twice  daily;   he  said  that  he  did  not 
care  to  grow  a  moustache,  that  his  always  caught 
up   vermicelli.     His  small   eyes   twinkled   with 
curiosity;   nothing  escaped  him,  but  his  .sense  of 
humor  made  him  delightful.    He  had  retired  from 
practice  but  was  still  consulted  in  difficult  cases; 
he  was  wealthy  but  his  charities  kept  his  income 
down  to  normal  limits.    His  wife  had  been  dead 
twenty  years  and  he  had  no  children,  so  he  was 
perpetually  interested  in  other  people's  affairs. 
People  appealed  to  him  keenly;  he  studied  them, 
divided  them  into  classes,  found  fault  with  themi 
and  loved  them.     In  his  youth  and  middle  age 
he  had  had  an  insatiable  pas.sion  for  work;    he 
had  labored  at  his  profession  as  some  men  labor 
in  a  quarry.    He  had  worn  out  a  dozen  young 
assistants  and   driven  an  orderly  and  method- 
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iral  wife  nearly  out  of  her  senses.  She  had  lived 
and  died  complaining  that  the  doctor  never  came 
home  to  meak  ,.n  time,  and  never  got  IZh 
one  without  an  interruption;  she  said  that  coW 
soups  were  perpetual  and  that  it  was  u its    o 

Z"  "T'^r-  ''  ^^^  ""P°«-ble  for  hh n  o 
grasp  what  that  had  meant  to  her,  and  twentv 

rV':  ^''  '^'''^  '»°  -««  «till  perplexeH 
the  thought  of  her  nervous  despair  when  d  „ne 
had  spoiled  waiting  for  him.    If  she  had  expla  ned 
he  would  have  thought  it  a  trivial  matter  _ 

on  "TtTlf  ."Jf  "''•^  "— '^  by  chilled  ^'ut- 
ton.  A  terrible  illness,  brought  on  by  the  strain 
and  constant  exposure,  had  finally"^ ^.^0^^" 
active  career.  He  had  slowly  and  painfully  ^ 
covered,  to  find  his  usefulness  gone  His  braTn 
st.ll  answered  the  calls  of  the  profession,  but  Ws 
body  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  work  of  a  CorlS 
engine,  and  he  surrenden>d  grimly,  at  seventy! 
five   describing  himself  as  an  old'^bluebott  i/y 

stshinTlr  """'  "'^  '  ^^"'"^-^'^"^  -  ^ 

hi^'t  T  i""'^  °^  ^^'^'^  '^"'1  «he  had  taught 
i  tL  rt  *"■    ^''  """  '^'^'^  '^'^^-'•^d  his  visi 

Til  T  """  n"'  ^°'  ^'  ^'^  "°t  "''i^h  the  idea 
of  seeing  her  as  Belhaven's  wife.  Not  that  he 
especially  objected  to  Belhaven.  He  r  gled 
him  as  an  undetennined  quantity,  who  seemed  o 
have  an  unfathomed  depth,  and  who  needed 
Bome  moral  plummet-line  as  well  as  a  phS 
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bracing  up.  When  he  thought  of  him,  the  old 
doctor  shook  his  head  and  thrust  out  his  underlip. 
"  He's  elusive,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  In  my 
young  days  I  should  have  tried  to  experiment; 
now  I  would  hesitate  whether  to  give  pepsin  or 
calomel.  I  usually  hate  a  man  when  I  can't 
tell  at  a  glance  what  sort  of  a  pill  he  needs." 

Rachel  poured  tea  for  him  in  the  living-room. 
Belhaven's  taste  had  been  excellent  but  she  had 
given  those  individual  touches  that  made  it 
homelike,  and  it  began  already,  in  a  delicate 
way,  to  express  her.  The  light  from  the  high, 
south  window  touched  the  rumpled  waves  of  her 
soft,  brown  hair  and  warmed  the  delicate  pallor 
of  her  cheek.  She  wore  a  simple,  white  dress 
without  a  single  ornament  and  there  was  only  a 
handful  of  blue  and  yellow  flags  in  a  slender  glass 
on  the  tea-table.  Dr.  Macclesfield  drank  his 
tea  discontentedly.  After  all,  the  room  suited 
her  and  she  suited  the  room,  if  Belhaven  could 
only  obUterate  himself! 

"  I  remember  this  house  very  well,"  he  re- 
marked, carefully  spearing  another  piece  of  lemon 
for  his  tea.  "  It  was  a  tavern  in  the  stage-coach 
days,  before  you  were  born,  my  dear.  Old  Will 
Jasmine  used  to  keep  it;  he  was  enormously 
stout  and  very  bald,  which  was  a  comfort,  con- 
sidering that  he  did  all  the  fine  cooking  himself. 
He  could  dress  green  turtle  as  well  as  a  chef.  He 
used  to  keep  a  keg  of  beer  on  tap  in  that  corner 
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where  you've  got  your  bookcase,  a  dry  kind  of 
a  substitute,  too!  That  high  window,  with  the 
Colonial  fan  over  the  top,  was  ove,  the  counter 
I  wonder  how  much  Paul  Van  Otters  cut  out 
of  his  aunts  income  for  all  those  improvements? 
I  heard  that  the  old  lady  had  to  wear  the  same 
bonnet  for  three  years,  on  account  of  those  CoriS 
thian  capitals  out  on  the  front  portico,  and  they 
ought  to  have  been  Doric'  "  ^ 

Rachel    laughed.      "Paul    had    been    reading 
Huskm   and  he  was  mad  about  the  subtle  influ- 
ences of  architecture;    I'm  afraid  he  forgot  the 
architecture  of  his  aunt's  bonnets." 
"  He  couldn't;   I've  seen  'em." 
"I  wish  he'd  put  in  a  few  closets  -  not  in  his 
aunt  s  bonnets  but  in  this  house;   it's  as  ban^n 
of  closets  as  Paul's  brain.     I  always  feel  that 
there  are  no  little  mtricate  places  there,  no  little 
cells  of  poetic  fancy.     Paul  is  just  stodgy  and 
commonplace  but  Pamela  loves  him  " 
_    Dr.  Macclesfield  stirred  his  tea  industriously. 

Jr  /iV    17"^'  "  ^^y  •^'^  y°"  '«t  Eva's  maid 
go  to  Addle  Billop?  " 

Rachel  drew  a  quick  breath.  "  That's  Mrs 
Srssed'"'"'    '^"  ''"'"  '^''  ^^''^  ^"^  ^^ 

'.'Humph!  I  didn't,  until  yesterday.  I  was 
m  New  York  for  the  day  and  met  Sidney,  wl^ 
dering  down  Fifth  Avenue  with  his  mouth  open, 
catchmg  flies  as  usual.     He  mentioned  the  fac 
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that  Z6Ue  was  a  treasure.  I  wonder  if  he's  for- 
gotten the  pantry,"  the  doctor  added,  chuckhng 
softly. 

"  Only  the  wicked  remember.  Doctor,  let  me 
give  you  another  cup  of  tea." 

"  No,  my  child,"  he  waved  her  away.  "  Tea 
makes  me  gossip;  two  cups  mean  the  undoing 
of  my  neighbors;  a  third  would  make  me  tell  you 
about  my  grandmother  and  my  first  trousers. 
By  the  way,  Rachel,  John  Charter  landed  in 
San  Francisco  yesterday,  Pamela  Van  Citters  told 
me;  he'll  have  to  report  to  the  War  Department 
here  at  once,  so  we'll  see  him." 

Rachel  busied  herself  with  her  tea-caddy,  and 
as  she  deftly  measured  out  another  spoonful  of 
tea,  her  hand  was  quite  steady  and  slenderly 
graceful.    The  doctor  watched  her. 

"  He's  coming  back  to  marry  Mrs.  Prynne,  I 
believe,"  she  remarked  quietly. 

"  Nonsense!  That's  all  a  lie  of  Addie  Billop's. 
She  picked  up  some  nonsense,  and  Lottie  Prynne 
never  denies  a  matrimonial  rumor;  she's  always 
in  hopes  that  one  will  adhere  long  enough  to 
develop  a  genuine  case.  John  Charter  isn't  en- 
gaged to  any  one;  Pamela  told  me  she  knew  that 
for  a  fact." 

Rachel  said  nothing. 

"  Charter's  a  fine  fellow,"  the  old  man  went 
on;  "  he's  done  splendid  service  out  there,  and 
they  say  he's  to  be  promoted.    Lottie  Prynne  — 
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good  Lord!  I  reckon  all  the  ground  Addie  Billop 
had  for  that  was  the  soldier's  button  on  the  top 
of  Lottie  s  hatpm,  and  she  got  that  from  old 
Sedley^  He  told  me  so  hmisolf,  said  he'd  be 
damned  if  he  didn't  wish  she'd  swallow  if  he 
was  too  old  to  be  ripping  buttons  ofif  his  uniform 
tor  pretty  widows." 

Rachel  tried  to  laugh,  but  she  had  a  sensation 
of  strangling  and  bert  over  to  arrange  the  blue 
and  yellow  flags.  "I  believe  Paul  has  taken 
their  house  on  Dupont  Circle  for  another  year  " 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  ' 

It  wnnffr  ^',  ^°'  u  '^'^^'  °°  ^  ^^^e  lease. 
tL  off  h      ■'  ':f^'^/«"«^  t'^^te  to  have  taken 

couldnt  bear  his  architectural  harangues  and 
there  was  no  sun  parlor  for  the  '  iby.  Bv  the 
way,  the  baby  has  cut  its  last  dc  ;.le  tooth  it's 
an  occasion  for  pubUc  rejoicing;  we've  aU  lived 
on  that  baby's  teeth  and  wrestled  with  them. 
Why  —  Rachel,  my  child!  " 

Rachel  had  suddenly  covered  her  face  with  her 
lands  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  old  man  set  his  teacup  on  the  table  and 
regarded  her  thoughtfully.  For  a  moment  she 
gave  way  and  wept  passionately,  unrestrainedly 
the  barriers  had  broken  down  and  she  had  lost 
control  of  herself.  But  it  was  not  so  much  a 
spiritual  surrender  as  a  physical  necessity;  she 
had  reached  the  limit  of  her  endurance  and  she 
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had  to  give  up.  For  two  weeks  she  had  been 
building  a  battlement  of  stones  for  her  own 
defense;  she  had  been  imagining  how  bravely 
she  could  meet  her  barren  future  behind  her 
tower,  but  now  —  at  a  touch  —  it  had  crumbled 
into  ruins.  There  had  been  terrible  moments 
already,  when  it  had  seemed  more  than  she 
could  bear,  but  she  had  finally  achieved  a  state 
that  approached  the  normal;  she  had  been  trying 
to  interest  herself  in  the  house,  the  garden,  the 
Ufe  that  she  must  lead,  and  she  had  been  com- 
posed and  even  cheerful.  But  now  the  whole 
combination  of  circumstances  had  changed,  and 
what  had  seemed  endurable  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible; she  must  break  away  from  it,  tear  herself 
free  or  perish.  Then,  with  ihat  curious,  super- 
ficial consciousness  that  makes  us  aware  of  ex- 
traneous things  even  at  such  uiouents  as  this, 
she  became  conscious  of  Dr.  Macclesfield's  cup 
on  the  table,  set  down  hastily  with  the  spoon 
in  it.  Her  recognition  of  this  was  only  mechan- 
ical but,  in  some  way,  it  recalled  her  to  herself; 
she  must  not  confess  her  misery,  since  to  confess 
it  meant  to  involve  Eva.  She  struggled  with  her- 
self and  began  to  come  bank;  she  came  back  a 
long  way  and  heard  Belhaven's  voice  at  the 
door. 

She  dried  her  tears  and  looked  up.  Dr.  Mac- 
clesfield had  put  on  his  spectacles  and  was  writing 
a  prescription,  with  his  underlip  thrust  out.    He 
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handed  ,t  to  her  as  Belhaven  came  across  the 

"  A   hundred   years   ago    that   was   good   for 

Rachel.    Take  that  at  bedtime  and  keep  out  o 
«>e^  house;    open  air  and  ..unshme,   that's  the 

Rachel's  hand  closed  over  the  slip  of  paper 
me  hamcally,  but  she  was  grateful.     After  all 
tact  was  better  than  medicine;    she  had  that 
moment  to  recover  before   the   two  men  shook 

J'tirt  f  :•  '^V''  ^^^"^  "P  her  ^Z  agat 
For  the  first  tmio  Rachel  experienced  a  feeling 
with    which   she   was    soon    to    be   deeply   le 
quainted,  that  would  recur  again  a^d  aSl^  and 
become  at  last  a  burden  to  her.     She  felt  for 

ndSVr  '\^  ^  ^'^  "•'^*"-  °f  'he  wood 
and  the  hills  caught  in  a  trap,  a  cruel  and  effectual 
trap,  not  one  that  maimed  and  gave  a  chance  o 

which    here  was  no  escape  and  where  she  was 

tendT^  'r  i'  ''''  '"  ''''■  «he  would  be  fed  and 
tended  and  kept  alive,  as  if  her  life  preser^-ed 
^me  great  privilege  or  happiness  to  the  trapper 
but  she  would  never  be  allowed  to  escape,  the 
bars  of  her  cage  were  closed  forever.  Her  heart 
began  to  beat  tremendously  against  her  breast; 
she  was  afraid,  afraid  of  herself.    Why  had  th  s 

wiltS  hT;°  '"■     ^^^  had 'she  done 
Was  It  that  she  had  not  loved  deep  enough,  served 
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enoti£;h,  hoped  enough,  sacrificed  enough?    Had 
she  i)een  afraid  to  trust  her  own  heart? 

At  first  it  had  been  a  shocli  to  lier  whenever 
Belhaven  entered  a  room  where  she  was,  but 
to-day  his  coming  was  a  relief;  it  gave  her  that 
moment  to  recover  her  self-control.  He  was 
standing  by  her  little  tea-table,  talking  to  Dr. 
Macclesfield,  and  the  light  shining  full  on  his 
face  revealed  the  haggard  lines  and  the  extreme 
pallor.  He,  too,  had  betm  traveling  along  the 
road,  but  his  manner  was  easy  and  even  grace- 
ful; the  tact  that  he  showed  in  not  obser\-ing  her 
distress,  while  it  was  essentially  a  part  of  his 
breeding  as  a  man  of  the  world,  was  still  wonder- 
fully reassuring  and  had  the  value  of  a  guarantee 
that  he  would,  as  he  had  said,  ahvays  make  it  as 
easy  for  her  as  he  could.  But  with  that  comfort- 
ing reassurance  came  the  swift,  overwhelming 
thought  that  nothing  could  make  it  easy  r  .f, 
that  this  new  turn  of  affnirs,  Charter's  return, 
had  made  it  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  rather  stay  here  all 
winter  than  take  a  house  in  the  city,"  Dr.  Maccles- 
field was  saying;  "  as  long  as  you've  got  a  motor, 
the  distance  doesn't  count." 

"  Not  for  me,  but  —  my  wife  —  " 

Rachel  did  not  hear  the  end  of  B(  .haven's 
halting  sentence  as  she  slipped  out  of  the  room 
and  went  up-stairs. 
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IT  was  true  that  John  Charter  was  comine 
home  from  the  Philippine  Islands  * 

Out  there  in  the  Island  of  Luzon  there  was 
consequently  much  mourning  in   the  Sent 
for  John  Charter  had  borne  the  heat  and  bu  den 
of  the  day,  and  ,t  remained  to  be  seen  whetS 
he  would  receive  his  reward.    That  Charter  gr  Itly 
dffered    at  first  sight,  from  other  men  of  2 
class  and  bs  profession  cannot  be  said;   that  he 
did  differ  greatly  in  soul  is  true.    He  was  a    all 
muscular,  well-built,  young  Amen.an,  a  solSf; 
by  instinct,  a  West  Pointer  by  training,  and  a 
first  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of  regulars  by  pro 

We  had  a  clean  hand  and  a  clean  soul,  he  was 
superbly  honest,  and  he  was  so  simple  thJTt 
seemed  that  the  eternal  boy  would  nLer  dl   , 
him.     A  certain  habit  of  reserve  had  kept  him 
ur^nown  and  not  greatly  liked  until  the to£ 
came      In  seasons  of  stress  a.id  cases  of  cholera 
men  learn  things.      The  regiment  learned  J  hm 
It  was  hot  and  men  fell  sick  like  flies-  a  steam 
rose  from  the  rice  paddies;  the  water  ^as  pi" 
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and  the  soldiers  cursed  God  and  died,  —  that  is,  a 
gcd  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  officers  were  on  leave, 
but  John  came  back  at  the  first  call.  He  had  been 
trying  to  write  to  Rachel  Ijcven  a  lon^  delayed 
letter,  —  a  letter  that  he  found  hard  to  write, 
there  was  so  much  to  be  said  in  it,  and  it  would 
have  changed  the  course  of  so  many  lives.  On  a 
littl>  thing  hangs,  sometimes,  the  fate  of  a  lifetime, 
but  John  never  wrote  that  letter,  for  the  cholera 
broke  out  in  Company  B  and  he  took  off  li:s 
coat  and  went  to  work.  He  could  do  anything 
better  than  write  a  letter. 

The  men  were  very  sick  and  the  regiment  sur- 
geon had  chills  and  fever;  he  worked  between 
shakes  and  swore  fearfully,  but  John  and  the 
chaplain  helped  him  without  profanity.  The 
first  week  three  died  and  ten  more  sickened;  the 
second  week  the  chaplain  died  and  John  helped 
the  surgeon  alone,  for  the  colonel  was  in  bed  with 
cholera.  John  seldom  slept,  and  when  he  did,  he 
slept  in  his  clothes.  The  camp  was  a  pest-house. 
It  is  true  that  we  come  into  this  world  alone  and 
that  we  must  go  out  of  it  alone,  but  at  the  last  a 
man  likes  to  hear  a  kind  word,  to  see  a  friend's 
face.  The  dying  saw  John;  he  wrote  their  bst 
letters  for  them,  took  charge  of  their  little  be- 
quests, made  their  wills,  sat  with  the  sick  and  the 
delirious;  and  one  poor  boy  from  Maryland  raved 
and  clung  to  him  for  twenty-four  hours.    Then 
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«.x  weeks  of  it  he  fell  in  4  track;    Thev  T 

and  together  they  went  and     ol^^^^'^  ^X'wh" ' 

sssr-^^^^-^-^-^tWh^d 

"Going  to  die'  "  the  colonel  asked  hoarsely 
How  do  I  know?  "  snapped  the  surgeon  -Vm 
in?ThX'n;^.^''^'^^^^^™'^'«^^^eS 
"  We  can't  afford  to  lose  him,"  said  the  colonel, 
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blowinn  his  noso.    "  If  you're  not  a  damned  fool, 
you'll  pull  him  thn  ukIi." 

"  I  !un  a  damned  fool.  If  I  hadn't  been,  I'd 
have  stopped  his  racket;  he's  worked  like  a 
mule." 

"  He  ought  to  be  promoted,"  growled  the 
colonel,  "  and  here  he  is  on  his  hack,  sick  as  a  dog. 
Simon,  I'll  hang  you  if  you  let  him  slip;  he's  got 
to  be  promoted." 

"  Think  likely  he'll  be  promoted  to  heaven," 
snapped  the  surgeon;  "  this  damned  cholera  —  " 

''  Simon,"  said  the  colonel,  "  profanity  and 
chills  and  fever  won't  save  this  boy,  and  I  —  I 
love  him  like  a  son!  " 

The  surgeon  went  to  the  door  and  looked  out. 
In  the  distance  he  saw  the  peaks  of  the  Caraballo 
Sur,  blue  and  vivid ;  a  mist  floated  over  the  val- 
ley, the  rice  fields  were  green,  the  nipa  palnis  and 
the  cocoanuts  looked  gray.  In  his  heart  he  cursed 
the  Philippine  Islands  collectively  and  the  cholera 
individually,  but  the  flag  must  not  come  down. 
He  wiped  his  forehead  and  turned  back,  and  he 
and  the  colonel  eyed  each  other  grimly. 

"  How  d'ye  think  I  feel?  "  he  askod  fiercely. 
"  You  love  John  like  a  son?  By  the  Lord  Harry, 
Colonel,  I'd  give  my  right  hand  for  him  now  — 
and  my  right  eye!  So  would  the  boy  from  Mary- 
land, so  would  Private  Davitt,  so  would  Private 
McPhee,  so  would  Michael  Larry,  whom  he  car- 
ried up  the  long  hill  when  the  Moros  stabbed  Mike 
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only  God  SnT^ytoa":.:'  T'"""''  '"^  "'^ 
flghtin,,  but  .fis  [he  111""' '""  "°-    I™ 

heart  wa^id ti tt^pe ^e  T^et  d-t'^ 
^-ing  a  great  dea,  and  kSe'Ulpotn 

weli?Lo::£.>"^"'"^^'^*^^^-*-''  he's  been 

John  tried  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  failed     "  What 

do  you  n^eanr-    he  gasped.     "  Have  I  "£ 
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"  Six  weeks;  you're  promoted  to  be  a  captain 
of  the  Tenth,  and  you're  ordered  home  two  weeks 
from  to-day." 

It  was  then  that  John  fainted.     In  his  own 
mind  he  had  done  only  his  plain  duty.    He  had 
such  a  simple  conception  of  life  that  he  perplexed 
other  people;    they  imagined  him  to  be  always 
trying  to  coiiipass  great  ends,  while  in  reality  he 
only  saw  his  work  and  did  it.    Simplicity  is  some- 
times more  perplexing  than  diplomacy  and  John 
had  achieved  perfect  simplicity;   he  had  done  a 
hard  duty  well  because  he  had  no  idea  how  to 
leave  it  undone,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  was 
uncommon  to  do  it  in  his  way,  or  that  he  had  done 
it  uncommonly  well.    He  was  surprised  that  tha 
men  had  so  suddenly  adopted  him  and  he  was  a 
httle  shy  under  their  enthusiasm.    The  boy  from 
Maryland  followed  him  around  like  a  dog  and 
wept  when  John  took  ship  on  the  government 
transport  with  his  tall,  thin  person  fairly  bulging 
with  farewell  letters  and  remembrances  that  he 
was  carrying  to  the  kindred  of  the  dead  soldiers. 
It  was  this  multiplicity  of  commissions,  this  new 
and  deadly  popularity,  that  had  kept  John  from 
writing  that  one  important  letter,  Rachel's  letter. 
But,  if  he  did  not  write  it,  he  thought  it  out  a 
dozen  times,  for  she  was  never  long  absent  from 
his  mind.    All  the  way  across  the  Pacific  it  may 
be  said  that  Rachel  traveled  with  him;  she  fairly 
walked  the  waves,  and  when  he  stood,  as  he  often 
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stood,  on  the  deck  and  looked  seaward  with  stead- 
fast eyes,  he  was  thinking  of  Rachel. 
h.T,  '^'^f  J'"^"  her  nearly  all  his  Ufa  and  he 

ner.  '!?■?"  i™^  "^^^"^  "^''^'^  had  even  dimT, 
perceived  ,t.  But  John  was  deliberate;  not  even 
a  great  love  could  reverse  the  fixed  habit  o7a 
lifetime  and  he  waited  for  the  full  time  to  comj 
before  he  opened  his  heart,  not  knowing  th^t 
opportunity  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  nig'ht  and 
golen  away  again,  thwarted  and  lost  forever 
He  continued  to  look  ahead  with  steadfast,  blue 

bn  "th    .^^^^''^7^^  ^*^™^  -  his  delibera! 
tion-the  habit  of  determination.     AH  that  he 
had  ever  won  in  his  life  he  had  won  by  a  qlt 
determined  perseverance.    It  was  said  of  Zt 
the  regiment   that   Charter's  perseverance  wS 
more  deadly  than  a  brickbat,  and  John's  50^ 
verance  had  the  effect  of  a  moral  brickbat     It 
was  a  projectile  that  hit  opposition  fairly  in  the 
haJ't  '"t"™^'^''^  its  way  through  "^^t      He 
had  worked   his  way  steadily  upward  without 
favoritism, -no  one  had  rolled  logs  for  him    he 
had  the  qualities  that  win  recognition  in  the  t;eth 
of  circumstance,  and  he  had  outgrown  his  com- 
rades   as  he  had  outgrown  himself;    at  thirty- 
three  he  was  still  growing,  still  pursuing  his  moral 
development^    It  was  this  quality  that'had  hfted 
him  above  his  fellows,  and  that  had  stretched 
um  on  a  sick-bed  for  weeks  in  the  islands.    W 
times  our  victories  seem  defeats  because  they  are 
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robbed  of  the  fruits,  and  John's  greatest  victory 
had  been  won  in  the  cholera  camp ;  he  had  grown 
steadily  during  those  weeks  of  service;  the  regi- 
ment adored  him,  but  he  had  lost  touch  with  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  always  safe  to  put  aside  an 
important  letter. 

By  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  having  been  ill  six 
weeks,  and  coming  home  on  a  transport,  beset 
by  many  duties,  John  had  heard  nothing,  and 
had  missed  many  home  papers  and  even  one  newsy 
letter  from  his  cousin  Pamela  Van  Citters.  He 
was  coming  home  to  Rachel  Leven;  he  had  de- 
cided, after  much  deliberation,  that  it  was  better 
to  speak  than  to  write,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
sure  of  Rachel's  love,  though  he  was  overwhelm- 
ingly sure  of  her  kindness.  It  would  be  sweet  to 
see  Rachel;  there  was  something  in  her  strength, 
her  tranquillity,  her  sanity,  that  appealed  to 
John's  heart.  He  felt  their  community  of  spirit; 
she  was  clever  and  charming  and  all  that,  and  yet 
he  understood  her  and  she  understood  him.  He 
landed  in  San  Francisco  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that 
he  stood  once  more  on  the  same  continent,  that 
the  sea  was  no  longer  between  them.  But  it  was 
characteristic  of  Charter  that  he  proceeded  to 
attend  to  the  various  commissions  that  he  had 
received  from  the  dead  soldiers  out  in  Luzon. 
He  traveled  miles  out  of  his  way  to  carry  a  letter 
and  a  lock  of  hair  to  a  bereaved  old  mother,  and 
he  took  back  a  ring  and  a  sword  to  a  young  widow. 
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He  did  a  dozen  painful  and  tedious  things  before 
he  set  his  face  toward  Washington,  where  he  had 
to  report  to  the  War  Department  and  where  he 
hoped  to  find  Rachel. 

It  was  now  nearly  the  first  of  August  and  the  hot 
sun  on  the  paved  streets  made  him  recall  the  cool- 
looking  rice  paddies  and  the  river  that  had  flowed 
so  near  the  camp.    Sickening  memories  came  back, 
and  some  sorrow;    he  remembered  dying  faces 
and  the  clinging  of  chilly  hands.     He    hurried 
through  the  city  without  even  a  visit  to  his  club 
and  therefore  he  heard  nothing.     The  cahn  of 
midsummer  had  settled  on  the  place  and  he  saw 
no  one  he  knew,  except  at  the  War  Department, 
and  there  he  received  his  promotion.    Afterwards,' 
he  went  over  to  the  WTiite  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself  spoke  a  few  words  to  him,  so  full  of 
appreciation  and  kindness  that  John  blushed  like 
a  girl.     When  he  was  finally  through  with  this 
ordeal,  for  it  was  an  ordeal  to  him,  he  walked 
down    Pennsylvania    Avenue,    where    even    the 
gay  chatter  of  people  about  him  sounded  cheerful 
and   homelike.      He   walked   on,   unaware   that 
many  glanced  curiously  at  the  tall,  soldieriy  figure, 
the  bronzed  face,  the  straight-looking,  blue  eyes! 
He  was  not  handsome,  but  he  was  distinguished 
looking,  with  that  crisp  blond  hair  that  seldom 
shows  a  streak  of  white  until  the  approach  of 
extreme  old  age.     People  thought  him  absorbed 
and  happy,  but,  in  reaUty,  his  spirit  was  traveling 
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ahead  of  liim,  and  it  continued  to  journey  ahead 
of  the  trolley  which  carried  him  the  rest  of  the 
way. 

He  knew  that  Rachel  was  usually  with  the 
Astrys  in  July  and  August  and  he  had  started 
without  hesitation  for  the  Astry  place.  He  had 
sent  no  word  ahead  of  him;  he  longed  to  see  the 
glad  surprise  in  Rachel's  eyes,  for  he  knew  that, 
in  any  case,  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  and  her 
eyes  were  wonderful  when  she  was  pleased. 
Charter  was  quite  unaware  that  they  had  a  look 
for  him  that  they  had  for  no  other  in  the  world; 
but  he  was  at  peace  with  himself,  no  premonition 
stirred  in  his  own  heart,  no  shadow  fell  before 
him  upon  the  perfect  sunshine  of  the  day.  At 
last  he  would  see  Rachel!  He  believed  in  her; 
his  large,  simple  nature  centered  itself  on  that 
one  thing,  bis  belief  in  her. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  he  got  off  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue  and  set  off  across  country; 
purposely  he  walked,  for  it  was  no  great  distance 
now,  and  he  could  think.  Besides,  he  loved  the 
hedgerows  where  the  wild  carrot  was  riotously 
abloom  and  the  wild  grapevine  was  heavy  with 
green  fruit.  He  broke  off  a  spray  '  wild  flowers 
and  pressed  them  against  his  face.  It  was  good 
to  be  home  again;  down  in  that  lane  there  used 
to  be  swamp  magnolias:  he  looked  across  a  golden 
field  of  rye  and  saw  the  deep  blue  of  the  Virginia 
hills;  another  bend  of  the  load  woul'i  bring  him 
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to  a  little  wood  below  the  Astry  meadows.  He 
climbed  the  stUe  and  struck  through  the  wood 
path.  Ferns  grew  about  his  feet,  the  afternoon 
sunshine  made  glorious  vistas  between  the  tall 
trunks  of  pines  and  hemlocks.  A  solitary  silver 
birch  caught  the  light  on  its  slender  stem  far 
ahead. 

Below  the  wood,  another  path  crossed  the  Astry 
estate;  it  led  to  the  old  tavern  that  belonged  to 
Van  Citters'  aunt.  John  knew  all  about  it; 
Pamela  was  his  first  cousin  and  she  had  written 
him  a  humorous  account  of  Paul's  architectural 
madness  and  his  aunt's  wrath.  A  grove  of  trees 
shielded  its  old  gables  from  sight,  but  John  felt 
its  presence;  he  even  thought  he  saw  the  highest 
chimney.  He  had  come  past  the  silver  birch 
now;  below  him  lay  the  meadow,  and  the  path, 
diverging  from  his  own,  was  fringed  with  a  tall' 
plume-like  growth  of  sumach.  He  descended 
the  slope,  crossed  the  stream  on  the  old  stepping- 
stones,  and  looked  up.  On  the  further  bank  stood 
Rachel. 

She  had  seen  him  coming  and  had  had  that 
brief  interval  to  recover  her  self-control.  Of 
course  he  knew,  Pamela  must  have  told  him,  and 
it  would  be  soon  over;  he  would  say  something 
conventional,  she  had  only  to  play  her  part.  It 
was  almost  a  relief  to  her  to  feel  that  Pamela 
must  have  given  him  all  the  details,  but  she  was 
startled  at  the  look  on  his  face,  the  joy  that 
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flashed  into  his  eyes  when  he  saw  her.  It  was 
disconcerting,  but  she  held  out  her  hand  me- 
chanically and  made  her  trite  little  speech. 
"  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  home  again." 
His  speech  was  not  quite  so  ready,  but  his 
hand  closed  warmly  over  hers  and  his  eyes  were 
eloquent.  There  was  notliing  wanting  now  in  his 
world,  with  Rachel  in  it.  The  joy  of  seeing  her 
again  blinded  him  to  the  change  in  her,  the  shy- 
ness and  constraint  of  her  manner;  he  was  oc- 
cupied, instead,  with  the  delicate  oval  of  her 
face,  the  dusky  hair,  the  clear,  gray  tint  of  her 
eyes.  She  had  on  a  clinging,  creamy  gown  and 
a  wide-brimmed  hat  that  shaded  her  forehead, 
and  he  took  in  every  detail  of  the  slender,  (rrace- 
ful  figure,  holding  her  hand  a  good  dea  longer 
than  even  such  an  occasion  warranted. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  " 
he  said  finally,  his  eyes  deeply  kindled  with  hap- 
piness. "It  siems  a  thousand  years  since  I  saw 
you  last,  but  you're  unchanged!  " 

Was  it  possible  that  Pamela  had  not  told  him? 
She  withdrew  her  hand  gently. 

"  Am  I?  "  her  lips  trembled;  "  it's  a  long  time, 
everything  has  happened." 

"  Yes,  we've  had  war,  pestilence,  and  ahnost 
famine  out  m  the  Philippines.  It's  been  a  jolly 
hard  row  to  hoe,  and  I  h»d  to  see  so  many  poor 
fellows  die,  but  it's  done;  they've  let  me  come 
home  to  stay  a  while,  you  know?  " 
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"  We've  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  and 
we've  honored  the  hero;  they've  made  you  a 
captain,  so  I'm  told."  She  was  doing  very  well 
now;  after  all,  he  might  know  and  take  it  casually! 
He  blushed  like  a  girl.  "  I  didn't  expect  it  to 
come  so  soon;  I  believe  the  dear  old  colonel  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  I  was  glad  chiefly  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  please  —  you." 
"  It  does  please  me  so  much." 

They  had  turned  and  were  walking  together 
across  the  meadow;  neither  of  them  knew  where 
they  were  going;  the  warm  sunshine  bathed 
them  with  its  caresses,  a  flock  of  purple  martins 
descended  before  them  and  whirled  over  the  long 
grass  in  ever  narrowing  circles,  their  wings  flash- 
ing in  the  sunlight. 

"  Tell  me  about  yourself,"  he  said;  "  it  is  a 
long  time  really,  and  we  heard  nothing  out  there, 
or  next  to  nothing.  I  used  to  hope  for  a  letter 
from  you,  and  kept  on  hoping  until  I  realized  that 
I  was  too  poor  a  correspondent  to  expect  remem- 
brance; but  all  the  same  I  was  starving  for  news." 

She  had  the  feeling  of  a  condemned  criminal 
who  has  a  brief,  unlooked-for  reprieve  with  no 
hope  of  pardon  later  on. 

"Haven't  you  heard  anything?  I  thought 
Pamela  wrote." 

"  When  she  feels  like  it.  You  know  Pamela 
does  things  spasmodically,  —  and  there's  the 
baby;   nearly  everything  gives  way  to  his  high- 
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ness.  The  rest  of  us  merely  cumber  the  earth. 
Let  me  see,  I  think  my  last  letter  from  Pamela 
was  at  New  Year's." 

Then  of  course  he  did  not  know!  She  must 
tell  him,  but  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  it. 

"  I  thought  Pamela  would  have  written  you," 
she  chose  her  won's  slowly.  The  opportunity 
to  tell  him  was  plain,  but  she  could  not  do  it,  not 
yet!  "  Quite  a  number  of  things  have  hap- 
pened." 

"  But  you've  been  well,  I  see  that,  —  and  Mre. 
Astry?  " 

She  snatched  at  the  digressi'-.i. 

"  Very  well  indeed;  they're  going  to  stay  here 
all  summer  and  go  to  Lenox  in  October,  I  be- 
lieve. I  suppose  Johnstone  is  staying  on  because 
Congress  does  this  year;  you  know  he  takes  an 
interest  in  politics.  I  hope  it  won't  be  too  hot 
for  Eva." 

"  You  ought  to  feel  the  Philippines;  one  has 
to,  to  appreciate  them!  I  was  very  ill  out  there. 
I  believe  old  Dr.  Lewis  thought  I  was  going  to 
die,  but  I  didn't;  I  only  lay  there  in  a  sort  of  a 
trance  and  had  visions  of  you.  You  were  very 
kind  to  me  in  my  dreams.  I  think  I  was  content 
to  Ue  there  in  the  blistermg  heat  and  fever  just 
to  dream  of  you." 

"  Poor  fellow!  "  she  said  softly.  She  was  walk- 
ing beside  him,  t-ailing  her  furled  parasol  in  the 
grass,  and  she  had  a  vague  feeling  of  amazement 
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that  she  could  still  go  on,  for  there  Is  no  torture 
80  great  as  the  necessity  to  hurt  one  who  is  greatly 
loved,  and  Rachel  was  tasting  the  dregs  of  her 
cup. 

"  When  that  old  chap  told  me  that  I  was  pro- 
moted and  ordered  home,  I  fainted.  You  see 
what  a  jolly  fool  I  was,  Miss  Leven,  but  the  joy 
was  too  great;  I  was  going  to  sec  you  again.  'l 
thought  of  that  all  th  •  way;  I  was  thinking  of  it 
when  I  came  through  the  wood  just  now,  —  that 
I'd  soon  see  you,  that  I  could  speak  to  you  at  last, 
tell  you  all  that's  been  in  my  heart  through  these 
three  years  of  exile.  You  know  I  never  could 
write  a  decent  letter;  I'm  a  perfect  lumpkin  with 
a  pen!  Rachel,  when  I  came  across  the  brook  and 
saw  you,  I  —  " 

She  stopped  him.  "Hush!"  she  said,  with 
white  lips.     "  I'm  married." 

He  stood  still.  All  the  joy  of  life  slipped  out 
of  his  face  and  she  saw  it  grow  gray  before  her 
eyes.  He  straightened  himself  with  a  shuddering 
start  as  if  a  shot  had  struck  him,  for  his  faith  in 
her,  one  of  the  vital  realities  of  his  life,  had  re- 
ceived a  terrible  shock.  She  had  led  him  on  into 
fond  and  foolish  talk;  she  had  led  him  on  to  bare 
his  heart  to  her! 

"  I've  made  a  jolly  fool  of  myself!  "  he  said 
bitterly. 

"  John!  "  she  cried,  in  involuntary  anguish. 
But  not  even  his  large  heart  was  proof  against 
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the  gali  and  wormwood  of  betrayal.  "  You  must 
forgive  a  fellow  for  butting  in.  I  didn't  know  — 
of  ci.ursc  you  understand  that?  " 

"  I  never  for  a  moment  dreamed  that  yo>; 
knew,"  she  said  finely. 

Ho  looked  up  then  and  saw  the  white  agony  of 
her  face  and  his  head  swam.  Had  the  fever  come 
back  on  him? 

"  Will  you  tell  me  —  his  name?  "  he  asked 
hoarsely. 

She  tried  twice  to  speak  before  she  could  an- 
swer him.    "  Belhaven,"  she  said  at  last. 

John  turned  his  face  away;  she  could  not  see 
his  expression,  but  she  saw  the  strong  hand  at 
his  side  clench  nervously  and  she  felt  and  shared 
the  still  cg)ny.  They  wore  walking  on;  before 
them  the  green  meadowland  sloped  beautifully 
to  the  edge  of  the  brook;  beyond  it,  rose  the  low 
growth  of  laurel  and  young  dogwood,  and  through 
the  shadowy  grove  she  caught  glimpses  of  Bel- 
haven's  house,  her  homo! 

"  Have  you  been  married  long?  "  John  asked 
at  last,  though  he  could  not  look  at  her. 

"  Nearly  three  months." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  hear,"  he  said, 
after  a  long  moment.  "  You'll  have  to  forgive 
me,  I  —  "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

Rachel  looked  up  and  met  his  eyes.  The  de- 
spair in  them  cut  her  to  the  soul ;  she  could  have 
borne  anything  but  this,  to  see  his  pain!    She 
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broke  down  suddenly,  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  her  grief  was  anguish.  He  looked  at 
her  in  pained  surprise;  hitherto  he  had  thought 
only  of  his  own  trouble,  now  he  became  aware 
of  hers,  for  she  was  weeping  dreadfully 
"Rachel!" 

She  did  not  reply;  she  had  stopped  and  was 
leaning  against  the  slender  stem  of  the  silver 
birch,  which  they  had  reached  again  together. 
He  could  see  only  the  curve  of  cheek  and  brow 
and  the  long,  slender  fingers  clasped  convulsively 
over  her  eyes;  .she  was  still  weeping  silently. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  like  this,  Rachel;  is 
it  because  you're  sorry  for  me?  " 

She  tried  to  answer  him  but  she  could  not. 
"  You're  —  you're  not  in  trouble  yourself?  " 
She  shook  her  head;  it  was  best  to  lie  to  him, 
but  what  a  poor  liar  she  was! 

Her  grief  appealed  to  him,  moving  him  to  gen- 
erosity and  even  to  gentleness.  "  Don't  think 
of  me;  it's  just  my  portion.  I've  always  loved 
you,  Rachel;  I  wouldn't  grieve  you  for  the 
world." 

"  I  grieved  you!  " 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  help  it.  I  was  a  fool  not  to 
know,  I  —  I  —  "  Then  he  broke  out  in  spite  of 
himself:  "  Rachel,  did  you  love  him  when  I  went 
away?  " 

She  writhed,  hiding  her  face. 

John  watched  her,  a  perception  of  something 
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wrong  creeping  into  his  reluctant  mind.  Then 
he  was  conscience-stricken;  what  right  had  he 
to  thrust  himself  into  her  confidence?  Yet  passion 
domed  and  betrayed,  tore  his  heart. 

'  Forgive  me,  I  had  no  right  to  ask  you,  but 
so.uehow  I  couldn't  help  it;  I  felt  as  if  I  must 
know!  There  are  little  moments  in  those  old  days 
that  are  dear  to  me.  Rachel,  you  understand'' 
1  wanted  to  feel  that  they  were  mine  still;  I 
didn  t  want  to  be  robbed  of  them,  I  —  " 

"  T^*:y''"''  "^'l  y"""^'"  she  said,  controlling  her- 
self,    all  yours,  John." 

"  Rachel,  did  -  did  you  love  me  a  little  then? 
I  wasn  t  altogether  a  fool  —  you  did?  " 

"  Oh,  God!  "  she  moaned  softly,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"I  can't  understand!"  he  broke  out  fiercely 
"this  is  fearful!"  ''' 

"  Don't  try  to  understand  —  "  She  was  walk- 
ing on  again  blindly,  trying  to  recover  herself, 
her  face  bloodless,  the  muscles  drawn  about  the 
eyes  and  tnouth. 

"  I'm  a  brute,"  said  John  bitterly.  "  I'm  hurt- 
ing you!" 

"  It  kills  me  to  hurt  you!  "  she  cried. 

"  Rachel  -  "  his  voice  was  hoarse  with  pain  — 

do  you  love  him?  " 

She  walked  ahead  of  him,  her  head  bent;  once 
she  stumbled  and  almost  fell,  then  she  recovered 
herself  and  stood  still.    They  were  at  the  edge 
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of   the   wood;     Belhaven's    house    stood    before 

hem  and  there  were  flowen.  ubl,«n.  ,.„  the  low 
terrace.  John  came  up  to  her,  his  white  face  ^3^ 
and  stern,  passion  in  his  eyes. 

''I  meant  it,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I'm  a  bn.fe 
-  but  I  meant  it,  Rachel."  ^'^ 

"  I've  married  him." 

They  looked  at  each  other.  They  were  two 
souls  m  torment  and  she  would  have  given  he« 

felt  that  she  could  have  died  for  him.     Ihev 

TLr^^  '■'""'  """^  '""^  ^l'*'"  he  thrust  Z 
clenched  hands  into  his  pocket* 

youlanf"'"  ''""  ^""'''-    ^°"^'''  ■"«  *«^i"-if 

stiffened        Don't  go  on  with  me  now -come 
some  other  time,  to-morrow.     Now  I  can't  be"r 
It.        The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
Something  in  his  throat  choked  him  and  he 

S  '"'J;  n  '^""'■^  "^'^^-''f  ^--^-.   bu 
toXar7  """  '"'■  ''  ~  ''  "°"'^  "^  ««^i«' 

She  shook  her  head.    "  Not  easier,  harder." 
__  '-'ood  God,  as  if  it  could  be!  " 
"Goociby,  John!" 

.I""  '^i'^cT  *"''^'""  h"'"'  but  turned  away 
ashamed  of  the  hard-wrung  tears  in  his  eyes.  She 
stood  watching  him  go,  her  lips  quivering  Ishe 
had  gneved  the  heart  she  love5  best  in  hJworid 
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When  he  was  gone,  she  made  her  way  blindly  into 
the  house  and  crept  up-stairs  to  her  own  room, 
and  once  there  she  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed  and  buried  her  face  on  her  outstretched 
arms. 

It  was  mdeed  more  than  she  could  bear.    Then 
she  was  ashamed  of  her  rebellion.    God  Almighty 
would  not  give  her  more  than  she  could  bear;  He 
knew  her.   He  would  not  do  it.     Perhaps  she 
could  bear  more  than  others,  perhaps  she  had  a 
greater  power  of  endurance,  as  she  had  a  greater 
power  of  love.     Her  soul,  reeling  in  darkness, 
cried  out  for  release.    Then  suddenly  she  remem- 
bered and  understood.     God  was  punishing  her 
for  her  sin.    Was  not  that  the  old  Biblical  idea? 
She  had  sworn  to  a  falsehood  before  Him;    to 
save  her  sister  she  had  flung  a  challenge  at  God. 
She  had  vowed  to  love  Belhaven  when  she  could 
not;   she  had  vowed  to  honor  him  when  she  de- 
spised him;  she  had  vowed  to  obey  him  when  she 
was  determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
She  was  perjured;   she  had  called  Eva  a  liar  in 
her  heart  because  Eva  had  maligned  her,  and 
now  she  was  herself  a  living  lie.    That  was  it; 
God  was  punishing  her!    It  was  fair,  it  was  just, 
it  was  what  men  would  call  a  square  deal;   she 
had  no  right  to  beg  off,  she  was  a  coward.    She 
had  done  it  on  an  impulse.     She  searched  her 
own  heart  with  merciless  severity  and  she  knew 
that  she  would  never  have  done  it  but  for  the 
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thought  that  Charter  had  left  her  for  Mrs.  Prynne. 
It  stultified  even  her  sacrifice;  it  made  her  the 
more  frivolous  and  contemptible  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  she  was  a  coward,  for  she  wanted  to  beg  off! 
She  wanted  to  tell  John  the  truth;  it  was  hard  to 
let  him  suffer  as  she  had  suffered.  If  she  could 
only  have  told  him  that  she  loved  him  and  shared 
his  pain,  but  she  dared  not.  John  was  good  but 
she  dared  not.  He  would  not  be  resigned  to 
such  a  fate;  he  would  rebel  against  it,  and  if 
he  rebelled,  would  she  resist  him?  Would  she 
stand  out  for  her  own  cause,  or  would  she  yield 
to  him?  She  was  a  strong  woman,  but  she  loved 
much;  would  she  want  to  yield,  would  she 
resist? 

It  had  always  cost  her  an  effort  to  contradict 
Charter;  her  impulse  was  always  to  give  up,  to 
be  guided  by  him,  and  her  happiness  lay  in  pleas- 
ing him.  Would  she  be  strong  enough  not  only 
to  resist  John  but  to  resist  her  own  heart?  The 
enemy  was  within,  the  enemy  of  her  resolutions, 
her  own  heart,  was  John's  ally;  it  was  pleading 
for  him  now.  If  she  betrayed  Eva,  if  she  told 
John  the  truth,  would  he  submit  to  this  miserable 
marriage  to  save  Eva  and  Belhaven  from  Astry? 
Not  for  a  day,  not  for  an  hour!  She  knew  John 
and  she  dared  not  tell  him.  Then  the  desolate 
loneliness  of  it  came  back  to  her  and  she  cast 
herself,  face  downward,  upon  the  floor  and  lay 
prone  beside   her  bed,   submerged  in  supreme 
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weakness  and  misery.  All  her  strength  was  gone, 
all  her  resistance,  all  her  self-control;  she  lay 
there  —  broken  and  desperate  —  overwhelmed  at 
last.    There  was  nothing  left  in  the  world. 


IX 


WHEK  Charter  left  Rachel  so  abruptly, 
he  did  not  return  to  the  city  but,  turn- 
ing his  face  toward  the  country,  walked 
steadily  away  from  the  habitations  of  men.  His 
mood  was  one  that  sought  soUtude  as  a  spiritual 
necessity,  for,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
journey's  end  seemed  to  have  been  achieved  and 
the  lovely  presence  of  Rachel  —  no  longer  a 
vision  of  his  fevered  fancy  —  was  actually  as- 
sured, his  universe  had  crumbled  about  his  ears. 
The  fact  that  no  intimation  of  an  engagement 
to  Belhaven  had  ever  reached  him  made  the  blow 
more  astonishing;  it  seemed  incredible  that  she 
could  have  been  married  without  his  knowledge, 
that  an  event  of  such  vital  importance  to  him 
could  have  occurred  without  a  warning  or  even 
a  premonition.  He  recalled  his  foolish  expres- 
sions of  feeling,  his  interrupted  declaration,  with 
a  kind  of  shamed  anger.  He  must  have  appeared 
like  an  idiot,  coming  back  after  his  long  silence 
to  make  love  to  a  woman  who  had  had  time,  in 
the  interval,  to  get  married  to  another  man.  Yet 
not  even  his  first  resentment  against  her  for 
permitting  him  to  go  so  far  unwarned,  was  of 
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long  duration;  his  mind  was  too  occupied  wHh 
the  astonishing  fact  of  her  marriage.  The  shock 
had  been  so  great  that  his  senses  were  benumbed, 
and  he  was  abb  to  go  across  country,  picking  a 
path  through  the  woods,  without  an  idea  of 
where  he  was  going. 

The  cool,  green  shade  of  the  place,  with  the 
pungent  scent  of  the  pines  and  hemlocks,  the 
delicate  growth  and  glossy  green  leaves  of  the 
young  gum  trees,  with  here  and  there  the  tall 
frond  of  a  hardy  fern,  gave  him  a  feeling  of  fa- 
miliarity without  suggesting  the  painful  necessity 
of  reconciling  himself  to  the  change  in  all  his 
most  cherishod  remembrances.     His  mind  stag- 
gered back  from  the  consideration  of  his  loss  and 
he  tried  to  recall  the  slow  process  of  reasoning 
that  had  made  him  delay  the  letter  to  Rachel. 
The  fact  that  he  had  not  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer 
did  not  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  for  delaying 
a  matter  so  vital,  and  he  remembered,  in  a  be- 
wildered  way,   his   fruitless   efforts   to   put   his 
thoughts  on  paper.     But  intimately    associated 
with  these  efforts  was   the  sputter  of  Mauser 
bullets  and  the  musical  bugle  of  the  trumpeter 
sounding   the   charge.      He   seemed   to   see   the 
malarious  mist  rising  from  the  rice  paddies  and 
the  nipa  huts  of  the  Filipinos,  while  he  recalled, 
with  an  even  more  vague  recollection  of  the  pains 
and  the  weariness,  those  hours  that  he  had  worked 
with  the  camp  surgeon  and  sat  beside  the  vie- 
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tims  of  cholera.  He  remembered,  too,  the  face 
of  the  Filipino  woman  when  he  snatched  her 
baby  from  the  burning  ruins  of  the  village  that 
the  fleemg  msurgents  had  fired,  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  cUnging  hands  of  the  poor  boy  from 
Maryland  when  he  had  been  i.iad  with  delirium 
and  cned  for  his  mother.  The  very  fulness  of 
those  months  in  the  tropics,  the  routine  of  march- 
■"?  and  attacking  the  earthworks  of  the  rebels 
when  those  big  straw  hats  had  bobbed  up  and 
down  until  the  awful  charge  with  fixed  bayonets 
drove  them  out  of  their  trenches  like  ants  out  of 
a  demohshed  hill  in  a  flower-bed,  returned  to 
hun. 

It  was  incredible  to  think  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  such  vital  things  as  this  had  oc- 
cupied him,  life  on  this  side  of  the  globe  had  con- 
tinned  to  flow  on  in  its  usual  conventional  course 
and   that  Pelhaven   had   found   opportunity  to 
supplant  him  in  Rachel's  heart.    At  this  thought 
an  unreasoning  rage  against  Belhaven  made  him 
walk  faster  and  faster  along  the  path;   once  or 
twice  he  had  to  stop  to  break  bis  way  through  the 
brush  or  to  tear  aside  the  wild  tangle  of  a  vine 
and  11  gave  him  ahnost  a   ensation  of  joy  to  tear 
and  to  break.    He  would  have  liked  to  crush  Bel- 
haven,  to  take  him  up  bodily  and  fling  him  out 
of  the  way.     He  tried  to  recall  his  recollections 
of  the  man,  hut  he  had  never  liked  him,  and  now, 
at  the  crucial  moment,  he  could  not  summon  up 
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a  vision  of  him,  as  Saul  conjured  the  figure  of 
Samuel  out  of  the  pit.     Of  one  thing,  however 
he  was  reasonably  sure,  and  that  was  that  Bel- 
haven  did  not  belong  to  the  class  that  he  recog- 
nized as  one  that  was  made  up  of  men  of  honor 
With  a  very  exalted  conception  of  those  quaUfi- 
cations  that  constitute  "  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man," Charter  had  a  peculiar  scorn  for  the  men 
who  did  not  belong  to  that  type,  and  nothing  was 
more  intolerable  than  the  fact  of  Rachel's  marriage 
to  a  creature  that  he  would  have  been  likely  to 
call,  had  he  been  asked  to  qualify  him,  "that 
fellow  Belhaven! "    The  fact  that  women  rarely 
understand  those  qualities  in  men  that  are  most 
obvious  to  their  own  sex  did  not  alleviate  Char- 
ter s  anger  and  disgust.    Rachel  married  to  Bel- 
haven  was  an  object  to  move  the  gods  to  pity. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  his  confused  misery  that 
he  recalled  her  anguish;    after  all,  it  might  not 
have  been  altogether  pity  for  him.    He  reddened 
at  that  thought,  but,  perhaps,  she  was  already 
aware  of  her  mistake,  already  plunged  into  the 
misery  that  now  apparently  was  the  common  result 
ot  marriage  and  made  divoree  appear  as  a  boon 
to  those  unfortunates  who  desire  another  oppor- 
tunity, like  the  man  in  the  nursery  rhyme  who 
jumped  into  a  bramble  bush  and  scratched  out 
both  his  eyes,  only  to  jump  into  another  bush  and 
scratch  them  in  again.    Yet  the  thought  that  she 
was  unhappy  did  not  alleviate  his  misery  or  offer 
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any  solution  of  her  extraordinary  marriage    for 
her  unhappiness  must  be  indq   udent  of  him 
smce  she  had  not  considered  him  of  sufficient 
unportance  to  influence  her  decision.    If  she  was 
disappointed  in  her  choice  it  must  be  because 
she  had  suffered  the  common  awakening  after 
the  event,  rather  than  that  she  was  grieved  by 
any  recollection  of  his  affection,  or  regret  that 
She  had  not  awaited  his  return.     The  fact  that 
her  outbreak  of  grief  was  synchronous  with  his 
declaration  was  not  significant  in  the  light  of 
previous  events,  for  she  must  have  seen  that  he 
oyed  her.     With  such  marvelous  obtuseness  as 
this  Charter  failed  to  realize  that  his  silence  in 
the   Philippines   would   have   convinced   almost 
any  woman  of  his  utter  indifference,  and  that 
Kachel  had  had  every  right  to  argue  that  he 
wanted  her  to  forget  him. 

Instead  he  reviewed  the  whole  course  of  their 
acquaintance  and  failed  to  find  any  spot  where 
he  had  not  given  evidence  of  her  importance  in 
his  life,  and  he  could  not  imagine  why  it  was 
necessary  to  put  into  formal  words  a  fact  so  vital 
and  so  obvious.  He  had  lost  her;  that  was  all 
there  was  to  be  said,  and  he  must  take  his  medi- 
cine like  a  man,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
get  out  of  it  and  forget  it. 

These  reflections  had  brought  him  to  the  edge 
of  a  stream  and,  as  he  recovered  his  mental  poise 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  a  part  of 
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Rock  Creek  and  that  he  had,  therefore,  wandered 
many  miles  out  of  his  way.  He  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  allowing  his  eyes  to  follow  the  lovely 
rivulet  with  a  crowding  recollection  of  its  beau- 
ties that  had  first  appealed  to  his  childish  eyes, 
then  to  his  boyish  fancy,  and  now  gave  him  almost 
a  sensation  of  comfort.  It  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  charming  spots  where  the  creek,  so  often 
tranquil  and  limpid,  was  hurrying  over  stones 
and  sending  up  little  clouds  of  spray  as  the 
miniature  waves  dashed  through  the  narrow  gorge 
between  the  rocks,  where  the  graceful  boughs  of 
^  weeping  birch  drooped  far  down  over  it  and 
dropped  their  leaves  into  the  stream.  The  gentle 
murmur  of  the  swift  flowing  current,  the  soft 
rustle  of  the  abundant  foliage  overhead,  and  the 
sweet,  shrill  cry  of  a  catbird,  were  the  only  sounds 
he  heard.  There  was  something  uplifting  in  the 
solitude,  in  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  shock  of  Rachel's 
announcement.  Charter  recalled  himself  to  a  more 
normal  mood. 

This  was  still  with  him,  clothing  familiar  ob- 
jects with  the  grim  outUnes  of  reality,  when  an 
hour  later  he  rode  into  the  city  on  the  trolley 
and  made  his  way  at  last  to  the  Van  Citters' 
house  on  Dupont  Circle,  where  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  make  his  home  during  his  stay  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  now  late  afternoon,  or  rather 
early  evening;    the  famiUar  drawing-room  was 
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cool  and  dim  and  he  found  Pamela  yawning  over 
the  latest  novel. 

She  greeted  him  with  a  fusilade  of  reproaches; 
where  had  he  been,  what  had  he  been  doing? 
They  had  been  expecting  him  for  hours;  Paul 
had  gone  out  a  second  time  to  inquu-e  at  the  War 
Department;  a  dozen  people  had  been  to  see  him 
and  gone  away  disappointed.  Charter  found  it 
difficult  to  answer  the  questions,  and  even  more 
difficult  to  keep  his  sang-froid  under  his  cousin's 
searching  gaze,  for  Pamela  had  detected  his 
heightened  color  and  gave  him  swift,  birdlike 
glances  that  were  plainly  suspicious. 

"  You  must  remember  that  I  had  a  number  of 
things  to  see  to,"  he  parried,  "  besides,  I  went  to 
the  White  House." 

"  Don't  tell  me  that  took  all  day  —  unless  you 
unearthed  a  Filipino  conspiracy." 

"  Come,  Pamela,  give  me  a  cup  of  tea;  I  know 
I've  been  ungrateful  not  to  report  sooner,  for  it's 
awfully  good  of  you  and  Paul  to  ask  me  here,  but 
I'll  try  to  make  the  most  of  your  hospitality  the 
few  days  that  I'm  likely  to  be  in  the  city." 

She  gazed  at  him  over  the  teacup,  the  3Ugar 
tongs  suspended  in  mid-air.  "  You  don't  mean 
to  say  that  you're  ordered  off  again?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  faintly  at  her  amazed 
attitude.  "  No,  but  you  mustn't  expect  me  to 
spend  my  time  loafing  around  Washington;  you 
know  I  was  never  intended  for  a  carpet-knight." 
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"  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  there  was  a  report 
that  you  were  engaged  to  Mrs.  Prynne?  " 

His  blank  amazement  amply  repaid  her  for 
this  random  shot.  "  What  nonsense!  She  must 
have  been  immensely  annoyed." 

Pamela  smiled.  "  She  wasn't.  You  haven't 
an  idea,  I  suppose,  that  you're  something  of  a 
lion  —  with  your  Philippine  record  and  the 
medal  they  talk  of  giving  you  for  bravery." 

"  Oh,  rot!  " 

"  How  eloquent!  It  got  all  about,  the  report, 
I  mean.  Eva  Astry  asked  about  it  the  day  Ra- 
chel's engagement  to  Belhaven  was  announced." 

"  I  didn't  know  until  to-day  that  —  that  M'ss 
Leven  was  married."  Charter  flattered  himself 
that  his  tone  was  casual  and  he  busied  himself 
with  Pamela's  sugar-bowl. 

She  eyed  him  shrewdly.  "  It  was  almost  as 
sudden  as  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,"  she  remarked, 
sipping  her  tea. 

"  What?  " 

"  Rachel's  marriage;  what  else  did  you  sup- 
pose? " 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  should  have  been  sud- 
den. I  seem  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Astry's 
was  —  " 

"  A  sort  of  ine  days'  wonder?  Yes,  but 
Rachel's  was  more  amazing  in  a  different 
way." 

He  considered  several  dominoes  of  sugar  and 
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selected  a  small  half.  "  In  what  way?  "  he  ri.ikcd, 
aware  that  his  cousin  was  more  tliuii  a  match  for 
him  in  the  conversational  arena. 

"  Her  engagement  was  announced  on  Monday 
and  she  was  married  on  Thursday." 

"  That  doesn't  show  that  the  engagement  had 
only  ey'sted  since  Monday." 

"  But  it  does  show  just  that.  I'p  to  Monday 
Belhaven  had  been  making  violent  love  to  Eva 
Astry;    everybody  knew  it." 

Charter's  face  flushed  darkly.  "  I  hope  you 
don't  repeat  any  such  malicious  gossip  as  that, 
Pamela!  " 

"  It  isn't  gossip;  ask  Paul.  We  were  out  there 
for  a  week-end;  so  was  Mas.sena,  the  Italian 
Charg6  d'.\fTaires,  and  he  was  perfectly  amazed. 
Belhaven  was  simply  devoted  to  Eva,  and  then 
to  our  surprise  .\stry  announced  his  engagement 
to  Rachel." 

"  All  this  only  goes  to  show  that  he  needed  a 
thrashing." 

"  Belhaven  isn't  the  sort  to  get  it.  You  know 
he's  rather  charming,  but  I'm  quite  sure  that 
Rachel  never  cared  for  him." 

"  I  can  see  no  other  reason  for  her  accepting 
him." 

"  Nor  I,  yet  I've  heard  things  —  "  Pamela 
stopped;  after  all  Charter  was  the  last  one  to 
hear  all  this  gossip;  he  would  loathe  it. 

But  he  pressed  the  point.    "  What  things?  " 
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"  Well,  for  one  thing,  they  say  Astry  made  the 
match  to  get  him  out  of  Eva's  way." 

"  I  should  say  it  was  putting  him  in  it;  it  would 
have  been  easier  to  horsewhip  him  and  be  done 
with  it." 

Pamela  sighed.  "  Your  methods  are  so  cryptic. 
I  don't  understand  the  thing  anyway,  but  —  " 
she  weighed  her  words  —  "I  know  Rachel's 
wretched." 

He  ro.se  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room; 
she  was  giving  form  and  shape  to  the  impression 
that  had  been  growing  in  his  own  slower  mind  as 
he  recalled  Rachel's  evident  distress. 

Pamela  made  matters  worse,  for  looking  up  at 
his  tall  figure  as  it  approached  her  and  seeing  the 
trouble  in  his  face,  she  gave  way  to  her  feelings. 

"  Oh,  John,  I  wish  you'd  been  here!  " 

He  halted,  amazed.     "  Why?  " 

"  Becau.se  —  because  I  always  thought  Rachel 
li."'.ed  you,  and  you  might  have  prevented  it  some- 
how! I  felt  that  she  was  —  well,  just  sacrificed 
for  Eva." 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  she  should  have  been." 
he  said  hoarsely.  "  Good  God,  Pamela,  don't 
make  it  any  worse!  " 

Pamela,  who  had  been  using  a  plummet-line 
to  sound  the  depths,  was  filled  with  awe  at  her 
discovery. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  ever  cared  a  rap  for  Bel- 
haven!"  she  climaxed. 
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"  I  don't  see  that  that  makes  it  any  better." 
"  It  doesn't  make  it  any  worse,  and  —  " 
"  Perhaps  not."    Charter's  face  was  very  white. 
"  Pamela,  suppose  we  talk  of  something  else!  " 


III 


THE  slow  weeks  that  had  dragged  by  had 
not  been  happy  ones  for  Eva  Astry.  Her 
first  feeling  of  relief  that  it  was  done,  the 
ordeal  of  Rachel's  marriage  and  the  risk  that 
Astry  would  discover  the  motive  that  had 
prompted  it,  was  over,  and  she  had  long  ago  begun 
to  feel  that  she  had  purchased  her  immunity  at 
too  heavy  a  price.  The  cost  of  it,  indeed,  was 
chiefly  revealed  to  her  by  Belhaven's  attitude. 
The  cruelty  of  his  position  began  to  appear  to 
her  in  various  aspects  and  she  saw  that  her  be- 
trayal of  him  had  cost  her  the  chief  place  in  his 
regard.  She  began  to  be  vaguely  aware  that  she 
had  given  him  the  right  to  hate  her,  that  the  sort 
of  love  she  had  inspired  was  not  of  a  fiber  to 
resist  such  an  attack,  that  it  was  not  even  equal 
to  the  demands  of  common  self-sacrifice.  Un- 
consciously, too,  she  began  to  compare  his  atti- 
tude at  the  time  of  Astry's  discovery  with  that 
of  Rachel.  Her  sister  had  sacrificed  herself  to 
save  her  from  the  shadow  of  dishonor,  while  her 
lover  had  not  even  had  the  manhood  to  face  her 
husband.  No  light  in  which  she  could  view  it 
made  the  situation  seem  less  ugly,  and  at  no  time 
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for  h.m  had  been  stror,;  o.ough  (  .  torture  her 
with  jealousy  when  she  ,  r.  hin.  sund  up  to  be 

Rachel  probably  despised  him,  her  own  nature  - 
sof   and  i^easure-loving  -  was  not  one  to  readily 
J^eld  an  admirer  to  another  woman.    It  had  been 
that  reluctance  to  part  with  one  that  had  made 
her  recall  Belhaven  after  her  marriage  with  Astry 
She  could  have  married  him  in  the  first  place  but 
she  had  greatly  preferred  the  Astry  milLns.    I 
had  seemed  to  her  that  all  the  accessories  and 
comforts  of  wealth  were  necessary  to  her,  that 
her  beau  y,  always  of  a  rare  and  lovely  type 
demanded  the  setting  that  Astry  offered  her 

bhe  had  always  affected  a  mode  of  living  and 
a  class  of  society  which  had  drained  every  purse 
m  the  family  to  keep  her  afloat,  even  as  a  youn^J 
girl    and  she  had  always  intended  to  achieve  a 
dazzhng  marriage.     Astry,  while  failing  to  offer 
her  a  title  and  a  place  in  Europe  which  she  had 
coveted,  did  present  the  next  thing  to  it  -the 
possession  of  a  great  fortune  and  the  power  to 
purchase  the  place  in  society  which  she  had  failed 
o  attain  through  her  mere  beauty  and  chaim. 
I  she  could  not  be  a  princess  in  a  small  European 
State,  hke  one  of  her  cousins,  she  could  be  the 
wife  of  an  American  millionaire,  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  long  over  her  decision.    Belhaven,  whose 
fortune  was  much  smaller  and  who  had  squan- 
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dered  a  large  part  of  his  income,  was  no  match 
for  Astry,  and  Eva's  marriage  to  the  latter  had 
been  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  that  the  Leven 
family,  reinforced  by  the  maternal  relatives,  the 
Sterrits,  had  been  able  to  achieve.  The  paying 
for  it,  indeed,  had  driven  poor  Aunt  Drusilla 
Leven  into  the  retu-ement  of  an  obscure  Italian 
town  where,  as  she  frankly  wrote  her  friends, 
washing  was  fabulously  cheap.  Profiting  by  this 
financial  sacrifice,  Eva  had  made  the  great  match 
of  the  season  and  had  never  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  poor  Aunt  Drusilla  in  her  exile,  except  to 
be  thankful  that  she  did  not  have  to  invite  that 
"  old  frump  "  to  her  dinners.  But,  after  the  first 
few  montl^,  even  the  society  of  a  frump  would 
have  been  more  desirable  than  the  continued 
criticism  of  a  watchful,  jealous,  and  uncongenial 
husband. 

After  his  first  discovery  that  Eva  was  not,  as 
he  had  supposed,  a  beautiful  and  delicate  replica 
of  Rachel,  Astry  had  been  frankly  disappointed. 
They  had  very  little  in  common  and  he  could  not 
remain  long  unaware  that,  if  Eva  did  not  love 
money  for  its  own  sake,  she  cared  greatly  for  the 
luxuries  and  privileges  that  money  could  obtain 
for  her.  Finding  himself,  therefore,  an  object  of 
mdifference  to  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  he 
met  her  with  a  like  coldness  and  reserve,  so  that 
Eva  was  soon,  like  a  naughty  child,  shut  out  of 
the  inner  circle  of  her  husband's  confldence.    It 
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was  at  this  point,  when  they  were  both  to  blame 
that  she  began  to  encourage  Belhaven's  renewed 
devotion.  The  result  had  been  that  Astry  no 
longer  trusting  her,  had  taken  alarm,  and  there 
had  been  many  quarrels,  at  first  petty  and  then 
so  serious  that  they  led  up  to  the  moment  when 
she  had  feared  for  Belhaven's  life.  Then  had 
come  the  climax  and  her  falsehood  about  her 
sister,  Rachel's  sacrifice  to  protect  her,  aud  the 
marriage. 

Now  that  it  was  over  and  she  was  left  to  view 
the  matter  from  every  standpoint,  in  the  cold 
light  of  common  sense,  she  was  filled  with  horror 
at  the  tangle  she  had  made;    and  the  continued 
necessity  of  acting  it  all  out,  of  keeping  uj)  the 
tissue  of  falsehood  that  she  had  woven,  was  wear- 
ing her  out.     Her  beauty,  of  that  delicate  and 
ephemeral  type  that  is  dependent  on  color  and 
hght,  was  visibly  diminished.    Mrs.  Van  Citters 
happening  in  upon  her  at  the  unfortunate  hour 
of  noon,  when  aU  the  defects  are  most  fiercely 
revealed,    thought    that    she   looked   absolutely 
pinched  and  white,  and  that  only  her  peculiarly 
lovely  hair  and  eyes  saved  her  from  being  what 
Aunt  Drusilla  Leven  would  have  called  "real 
peaked." 

Pamela,  who  had  been  carefully  instructed  by 
her  husband  to  attend  strictly  to  her  own  business, 
^und  it  difficult  to  refrain  from  remarking  upon 
Eva's  looks,  but  she  began  the  conversation  with 
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the  determination  to  be  very  guarded  and  to  only 
skim  the  surface. 

"  Are  you  really  going  to  stay  all  summer?  " 
she  inquired  casually,  as  she  fo)  "td  her  jiarasol 
and  tossed  it  with  her  gloves  on  a  convenient 
chair  in  the  breakfiist-room,  where  Eva  had  just 
been  taking  coffee  and  toast.  "  Paul  and  I  get 
off  to-morrow.  Mother  took  the  baby  last  week; 
it's  abominable  in  the  city  now." 

"  Weli,  you  see  we're  not  in  the  city,"  Eva 
drawled,  "  and  Johnstone's  been  interested  in 
the  tariff.  Besides,  I  suppose  we'll  go  to  Florida 
this  winter  and  —  "  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
—  "  what's  the  use?  " 

Pamela  stretched  out  an  absent-minded  hand 
and,  picking  up  a  strawberry  from  the  cut-glass 
dish  on  the  table,  dangled  it  by  its  green  stem. 
"  I  suppose  you  like  to  be  here  on  Rachel's  ac- 
count;  she  isn't  going  away,  is  she?  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know;  I  suggested  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt." 

Pamela  clung  to  the  surface.  "  There  are  such 
horrible  cockroaches  on  those  Nile  boats,"  she 
observed. 

"  I  can't  imagine  why  people  here  have  made 
such  a  fuss  about  Rachel's  marriage,"  said  Eva 
fretfully.  '■  One  would  think  a  bomb  had  ex- 
ploded; they  socm  to  catalogue  it  with  murder 
and  sudden  death." 
Pamela  looked  vacant.    "  Do  they?    You  know 
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I've  been  simply  taken  up  with  trying  to  keen 
John  Charter  with  us;  Paul  and  I  offereS  all  sorts 
of  inducements  but  he  wouldn't  stay  " 

fi,"^uwu^'''''°"''  ^''''"'*  y°"  ^^Irs.  Prynne'  I 
thought  they  were  engaged  " 

d„!i,^TT"-fL  ^'"'■^'"'^  •^°^"  "'^'•'•yi^g  ^  paper 
doll!  I  don't  know  who  started  that  report  unlm 
It  was  Mrs.  Billop."  uuiess 

"She's  equal  to  anything,  but  I  can't  see  her 

Sron"td;:V'>-^---Po.nehadS: 

"Poor  Lottie!     I  think  even  she'd  draw  the 

iay  th't  P  t  ?''*  "PP°"^  ^gagement    th 
day  th.t  Rachel's  was  announced,  but  I  fancy 
tha^  was  really  what  put  it  into  Mrs.  Billop'J 

"  I  don't  see  why." 

with'^a'chdr'""  "°"  ''""^  ^'^^^  --  -  'o- 

tuS  Skf;.'  'f^^C?,'--^'^  attentive, 

DidnriUef '"'^;  „    "  ""''"'^  y°"  know  it? 
uidn  t  Rachel  ever  tell  you  about  it?  " 

Not  a  word." 

but  atlol"  f  TT?"  '^"^''^'^'^'^  injunctions, 
out  of  ir L    1^  ^'''  inadvertently  let  the  ca 

in  see  nl  FvS^'       '"7"'  "  ^'''^^d  satisfaction 
in  seeing  Eva  s  amazed  incredulity. 
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"  Well,  of  course  I  knew  it,"  she  said  sweetly, 
nibbling  her  strawberry,  "  it  was  perfectly  easy 
to  see;  John's  so  thoroughly  masculine  that  he 
can't  hide  it;  you  know  men  are  just  like  ostpches; 
they  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  think 
they're  completely  hidden." 

"  If  it  was  so  obvious,  it  seems  rather  strange, 
doesn't  it,  that  I  never  heard  anything  about 
it?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  of  course  Rachel  didn't  re- 
ciprocate and  so  you  didn't  notice." 

Eva  deliberated;  she  began  to  suspect  that 
Pamela  was  watching  her.  "  No,  Rachel  didn't 
reciprocate,"  she  risked  at  last;  "  that's  certain, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  we  always 
marry  the  people  we  care  for." 

Eva  blushed,  —  a  blush  that  spread  painfully 
from  brow  to  chin  and  throat,  —  her  eyelids  quiv- 
ered and  drooped  from  Pamela's  gaze,  she  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  under  the  table. 

"  Don't  you  think  Rachel's  too  superbly  honest 
to  do  anything  else?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  Rachel's  perfectly  lovely  and  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world,  but  she  looks  —  oh, 
Eva,  can't  you  see  how  wretched  she  looks?  " 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  it,  and  she  can't  be;  I 
won't  let  her  be!  "    Eva's  face  quivered. 

"  There,  now  I've  made  you  unhappy!  "  la- 
mented Pamela,  sincerely  distressed  and  contrite. 
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"  I  shouldn't  have  said  it,  but  Rachel  does  look 
so  pale,  so  worn,  and  you  know  I  do  love  her." 

"  You  can't  love  her  as  I  do;  she's  the  dearest 
thing  in  the  world!  She  isn't  unhappy:  I  won't 
beUeve  it;  and  this  is  all  nonsense  about  Charter. 
You  dreamed  it,  Pamela!  " 

"  Oh,  I  only  said  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her! " 

"  You  implied  the  rest  of  it!  " 

''  I'm  such  a  romantic  idiot;  Paul  says  so." 

"  I  hope  people  aren't  talking  about  it  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  " 

Eva  sank  back  in  her  chair  and  pressed  her 
hands  over  her  eyes  for  an  instant.  "  Why  in 
the  world  did  you  want  to  frighten  me  so,  Pam- 
ela? " 

"  But  I  didn't.  I  only  went  on  talking  about 
Rachel  when  I  should  have  held  my  tongue;  I 
didn't  mean  to  worry  you,  but  she  does  look 
wretchedly  unwell  and  —  " 

"  Who  does?  "  said  Astry,  who  had  entered  as 
she  spoke. 

Pamela,  in  some  discomfiture,  cast  an  appealing 
glance  at  Eva,  but  Eva  offered  no  explanations 
and  she  was  compelled  to  rise  to  the  emergency 
alone. 

"  We  were  talking  of  Rachel;  I  think  she's 
feeling  the  heat,"  she  said  feebly,  as  Astry  shook 
hands  with  her. 

"  Nonsense,  it's  been  quite  cool  out  here  and 
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Rachel's  never  complained  of  the  weather.  Bel- 
haven  just  told  me  that  she'd  refused  to  go  to 
Newport." 

Pamela  looked  about  for  her  parasol  and  gloves; 
she  knew  that  John  Charter  had  gone  to  Newport 
to  visit  an  aunt. 

"  I  think  it's  perfectly  abominable  myself,  —  I 
mean  the  weather,"  she  said  desperately;  "  we're 
going  to-morrow." 

Astry  moved  easily  over  to  the  mantelpiece 
and  began  to  arrange  one  of  his  Chinese  gods. 
"  There'll  be  an  exodus  now,"  he  remarked, 
"  since  Congress  adjourned  yesterday.  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  is  boarded  up  already;  only  the 
unfashionable  will  dare  to  stay  in  the  face  of  those 
shutters.    I  expect  Eva  to  go  to  Lenox." 

"  I'm  not  going  anywhere,"  she  replied  quickly; 
"  this  is  my  summer  off.  Don't  go,  Pamela; 
stay  and  we'll  go  over  to  see  Rachel." 

But  Pamela  felt  guilty;  if  she  had  only  skimmed 
the  surface,  she  had  certainly  skimmed  it  very 
thoroughly.  "  I  can't  stay;  think  of  the  things 
I've  got  to  do  before  half-past  seven  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Nothing  half  as  important  as  staying  to  see 
your  friends,"  said  Astry. 

But  Pamela  would  not  be  diverted  from  her 
flight,  though  she  stood  on  the  terrace  a  moment 
while  she  raised  her  pink  parasol  and  whirled  it 
slowly  around  before  balancing  it  over  her  head. 
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"  If  I  had  a  view  like  this  I'd  stay  too!  "  she 
declared. 

Eva,  standing  in  the  door,  looked  out  over  the 
magnificent  prospect  witii  languid  eyes. 

"  Oh,  you'd  get  tiroi'  of  it'  I  sometimes  want  to 
paint  the  dome  sky-biie~as  the  monkey  did 
his  tail." 

Disregarding  Eva's  irreverence,  Pamela  waved 
again  from  the  lower  terrace,  and  then  they 
watched  her  go  down  the  long  road  until  the  flut- 
tering pink  parasol  diminished  to  the  size  of  a 
new  blown  peony. 

Astry,  who  had  escorted  her  to  the  gate,  came 
back  slowly  and  his  wife  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  his  L-.xpression  was  unusually  grave.  In  the 
broad  sunshine  she  saw  the  crow's-feet  about  his 
eyes  and  the  streak  of  gray  in  his  hair;  he  was  not 
handsome,  but  distinguished,  and  he  had  that 
indefinable  air  that  is  inalienable  from  a  man  of 
his  birth  and  breeding.  As  he  approached,  he 
took  a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and  Eva's  fascinated 
eyes,  following  his  movements,  discovered  that 
the  envelope  was  small  and  odiously  blue.  Her 
hand  tightened  its  hold  on  the  white  pilaster 
beside  the  door  and  she  stood  quite  still,  though 
a  thrill  of  panic  shot  through  her  with  an  ahnost 
irresistible  impulse  of  flight.  He  came  up  and 
proffered  the  letter  gravely. 
"  I  think  this  is  yours." 
She  took  it  mechanically,  coloring  again  al- 
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most  as  painfully  :i.s  she  had  under  Pamela's 
observation. 

"  Craggs  brought  it  up  with  my  mail  this 
morning,  I  hope  by  mistake,  but  ihere  have  been 
others  like  it  and  it  seemed  worth  while  to  tell 
you." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  keep  that  man!  " 

"  My  dear  Eva,  the  excellent  Craggs  is  inval- 
uable; he  knows  how  to  press  my  trousers  and 
hold  his  tongue." 

"  He  creeps  about  the  house  like  a  spy." 

Astry  turned  quickly.  "  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  employ  servants  to  watch  my  wife." 

She  bit  her  lip,  sudc!(-f  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Her  husband's  face  changed  sharply.  "  At 
least  I  deserve  fair  treatment;  I'm  incapable  of 
sinking  to  such  a  depth  as  that." 

"  You  know  I  dislike  the  man." 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there;  the  question's 
more  vital.  Did  you  suppose  because  of  what  I 
said  to  you  that  night,  the  night  of  Rachel's  en- 
gagement," his  voice  halted  an  instant  and  then 
went  on,  "  that  I  had  set  Craggs  to  watch  you?  " 

Eva  leaned  heavily  against  the  door  with  the 
Uttle  blue  note  crushed  in  her  hand.  "  There  was 
nothing  else  for  me  to  think,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  Good  heavens! "  exclaimed  Astry,  "  is  that 
what  you  think  of  your  husband?  " 

He  turned  away  and  was  half  way  across  the 
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terrace  when  a  new  thought  arrested  him  and  he 
came  back. 

"  I  spoke  of  tliat  note  just  now  to  warn  you. 
As  I  said,  s<>vcral  have  been  put  with  my  mail, 
though  plainly  addressed  to  you.  I  have  reasoii 
to  think  that  the  servants  do  it  purposely.  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  wish  to  see  them." 

Eva  tried  to  answer  him,  to  assure  him  that 
the  letter  was  of  no  importance,  but  she  could 
not;   her  tongue  refused  to  utter  the  denial  and 
she  remained  standing  for  a  while  as  he  had  left 
her,  her  head  resting  against  the  white  pilaster 
and  her  eyes  closed.    He  had  been  dignified  and 
almost  kind  and  she  felt  huK-blcd  to  the  dust 
before  his  just  anger.    She  began  to  be  vaguely 
aware  that  she  had  judged  him  by  a  standard 
too  mean  for  a  man  of  his  intellect  and  strength 
of  character;  she  felt  that  she  had  given  him  the 
right  to  despise  her  and  her  humiliation  strangled 
her  natural  impulse  to  defend  herself  at  his  ex- 
pense.    Besides,   there   was   that   letter   in   her 
pocket.    How  many  of  them  had  he  seen?    She 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  blue  conspicu- 
ousness  of  that  cheap  envelope  with  its  over- 
powering perfume.     No  one  could  mistake  one 
of  them,  and  the  servants  had  been  watching 
them,  the  servants  who  probably  knew  the  hand- 
writing.     That    thought    thrust   out    the   other 
which  had  clothed  Astry  in  a  new  aspect. 
She  made  her  way  into  the  house  and  slowly 
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ascnndod  the  stairs  to  hor  own  room.  Her 
heart  was  heavy  as  sho  closed  the  door  and 
locked  it.  Then  she  drew  the  letter  out  uf  her 
porket,  read  it,  and  tore  it  up  with  keen  disgust. 
It  was  from  iier  former  maid,  Zelie,  and  it  de- 
manded live  hundred  dollars.  There  had  heen 
three  of  those  in  a  month,  and  to  each  of  them 
Eva  had  responded  with  a  (•he<iue.  Hut  money 
only  increased  the  demand  for  money;  it  was 
like  casting  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  sucking  draught 
of  a  furnace,  —  it  was  consumed  in  a  twinkling. 

Ever  since  Rachel  dismis-sed  the  French  girl, 
Eva  had  been  in  terror  of  her  tongue,  and  then 
blackmail  actually  began.  \t  first  it  was  easy 
to  pay  a  little,  and  then  a  little  more;  the  sense 
of  security  was  too  sweet  to  t)o  dear  at  any  price. 
But  security  could  not  be  purchased;  a  hundred 
was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  Z61ie  could 
dictate  her  terms.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Billop; 
Mrs.  Billop  desired  to  know  everything,  but 
Z6\ie  had  been  faithful  to  Eva,  how  faithful  Eva 
could  judge,  but  she  was  perishing  for  money, 
she  was  the  sole  support  of  aged  parents,  she  must 
be  paid  or  —  she  left  the  rest  to  Eva's  imagina- 
tion, and  Eva  knew  Mrs.  Billop.  She  longed  ex- 
tremely to  be  rid  of  Mrs.  Billop  and  Z^lie,  but 
money  was  no  longer  plentiful;  she  had  nearly 
exhausted  her  own  cheque-book  and  an  appeal 
to  Astry  was  impossible,  since  their  relations 
were  strained  to   the  breaking-point.     She  had 
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borrowed  heavily  of  Rarhel,  but  now  ovon  Rachel 
asked  questions.    Of  cours,>  there  was  Bolhaven 
but  hero  some  instinct  innate  in  her  blood  stayed 
Eva;    she  was  not  sordid  and  sh,>  hated  („  ask 
Belhaven    to   pay    the   price   of    Zelie's    silence 
Moreover  she  felt   that    Uelhaven   was  slipping 
away   rom  her;   he  had  honestly  kept  faith  with 
Rachel,  he  had   tried   to  let   the  past  go   and 
lately   she  had  even  felt  in  his  manner,  his  de- 
tached air,  :..s  vagrant  glances,  that  he  had  ceased 
altogether  to  feel  her  six^H,  that  he  was  eluding 
her.     He  no  longer  looked   only  at  her,  he  no 
longer  felt  her  presence  in   th(>  room;    ho  had 
grown  distant  and  deeply  thoughtful.     Clearlv 
she  could  not  appeal  to  Belhaven. 

Alone  in  her  room  Eva  went  over  her  accounts, 
studymg  them  with  an  anxiety  new  to  her  She 
wrote  an  eager  note  to  one  of  her  father's  trustees 
suggestimr  a  new  investment  that  would  bring 
^^^'  then    she    remembered    Aunt 

7^"^  i'l   i"   her  self-imposed   exile. 

An  ,.>ea'  ,  ..or  would,  perhaps,  avert  the 
danger  li  Aunt  Drusilla  had  managed  to  recuper- 
ate financially  in  the  interval.  .Meanwhile  Eva 
could  only  spare  two  hundred  for  the  cormorant 
which  IS  called  blackmail.  Only  two  hundred 
—  that  made  five  thousand  in  five  months  The 
sum  was  appalling.  Eva  rebelled  against  it,  and 
she  rose  and  paced  the  room  angrily,  her  cheeks 
red.    She  needed  a  great  deal  of  money  herself; 
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she  was  wildly  extravagant,  and  she  would  have 
to  curtail  her  own  luxuries  for  this.  It  was 
odious!  A  servant,  a  little  French  girl,  a  worth- 
less creature,  who  was  to  be  feared  chiefly  because 
she  would  not  hesitate  to  falsify  the  matter  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  and  make  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole-hill!  She  would  not  endure  it,  and 
she  tore  up  the  cheque  and  wrote  one  for  fifty 
and  a  note  to  say  it  was  the  last,  she  had  paid 
enough. 

She  received  no  reply  to  this  letter;  no  word 
was  said,  no  sign  made.  After  all,  she  reflected, 
she  had  won  the  victory;  she  had  only  needed  a 
little  courage.    What  a  fool  she  had  been! 

Yes,  what  a  fool,  but  the  piper  must  always 
be  paid. 
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THAT  night  was  a  sleepless  one  for  Eva. 
Not  only  did  the  thought  of  that  little 
blue  note  recur  to  her  constantly,  but  also 
the  remembrance  of  Pamela's  talk  about  Charter. 
Could  it  possibly  be  true?    She  recalled  Rachel's 
face  that  night  with  a  new  perception  of  its  an- 
guish.   At  the  time  she  had  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  her  own  misery  to  see  her  sister's  dis- 
tress, but  now  her  quickened  mind  leaped  to  con- 
clusions.   Was  it  possible  that  the  announcement 
of    Mrs.    Prynne's   engagement    had    influenced 
Rachel,  that  she  had  taken  the  leap  in  the  dark 
because  she  was  hurt  to  the  quick?    If  so,  the 
return  of  Charter  a  free  man  and  still  in  love  with 
her  must  have  been  the  crowning  agony  of  it  all. 
Eva  sat  up  in  bed  in  the  soft  darkness  of  the 
summer  night  and  conjured  up  the  past  weeks, 
and  at  every  point  she  found  evidence,  at  every 
turn  she  saw  the  mark  of  Rachel's  footprints 
ahead  of  her.    It  has  been  said  that  it  is  natural 
to  hate  one  whom  we  have  deeply  injured,  and 
at  first  Eva  had  recoiled  from  Rachel,  but  now  a 
sudden  rush  of  feeling  carried  her  back  to  the 
days  when  they  had  been  children  together  and 
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Rachel  had  always  given  up  to  her,  always  petted 
her.  Rachel's  love  had  been  like  a  well  that  was 
too  deep  for  Eva's  shallow  plummet  to  fathom. 
Reviewing  all  the  events  that  had  crowded  on 
the  heels  of  Astry's  accusation,  Eva  found  no 
crumb  of  comfort  for  herself.  She  had  suffered 
loss  and  mortification  and  a  keen  and  excruciating 
anxiety;  she  had  saved  herself,  as  it  were,  at  the 
slippery  edge  of  the  chasm,  but  she  had  been 
forced  to  crawl  and  cling  to  that  edge  ever  since. 
She  had  sacrificed  her  sister,  but,  although  she 
had  saved  herself  for  the  moment,  she  had  not 
achieved  security,  for  there  was  Z61ie.  The  little 
French  girl  who  had  discovered  how  near  Mrs. 
Astry  had  been  to  running  away  with  Belhaven 
held  a  rod  of  iron  over  her  head  that  not  even 
Rachel  could  avert.  If  it  fell,  it  would  not  only 
ruin  Eva  but  it  would  involve  her  innocent  sister 
in  the  disgrace.  It  was  characteristic  of  Eva  that 
she  nearly  got  out  of  bed  to  write  another  and 
larger  cheque  for  Z61ie,  but  she  had  not  the 
courage;  instead  she  shrank  back  into  the  pil- 
lows, afraia  of  the  darkness  and  the  solitude, 
afraid  that  if  she  moved  Astry  might  hear  her. 

Through  her  terror  and  anxiety,  too,  filtered 
the  thought,  vague  at  first  but  crystallised  at 
last  into  coherent  shape,  that  she  had  gained 
nothing  at  all,  not  even  the  love  of  Belhaven, 
for,  when  she  forced  him  to  the  alternative  of  his 
cowardly  marriage  to  save  her  reputation,  she 
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had  lost  his  affection,  if  she  had  ever  had  it- 
That  was  a  question  that  tore  her  heart,  for  Eva 
loving  admiration  and  worship  at  her  shrine  wa^ 
disgusted  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  after  a^l  she 
had  got  herself  into  this  horrible  tangle  for  a  man 
who  had  never  really  loved  her  and  who  ™ 
fore,  gave  her  up  the  more  easily.  She  had  lost 
everything  then,  she  argued,  and'not  even  glh  ed 

n.     Z\TKr^''  "'^^  J"^^  beginning  to  re  Ag- 
nize that  the  Way  of  the  Transgressors  is  hard  ' 
in  the  morning  she  was  troubled  again  at  the 
new  aspect  in  which  her  husband  appeared     He 
was  grave  and  almost  kind;   if  he  watched  her 
she  wa^  not  aware  of  it,  and  he  made  no  reference 
o  those  awful  blue  notes.     She  looked  at  him 
covertly,  while  trying  to  swallow  her  coffee  and 
discovered  new  lines  about  his  eyes  and  m^uth 
a  certam  settled  gravity  of  demeanor  that  seemed 
to  remove  him  further  and  further  from  her   to 
alienate   even    his   admiration    and    the   keener 
tribute  of  his  jealousy;   she  began  to  be  vaguely 
aware  that  she  was  no  longer  nL  even  wilhS 
She  had  never  loved  him,  and  while  she  thought 
he  loved  her  it  was  pleasant  to  flout  him   but  his 
indifference  was  altogether  another  m"uer 
blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  Astry's 
^love  certainly  increased  in  value  as  it  SniinishTd 

had  riVr""!'  ""''  '''''  ^«  ^^"^^'^  '-than 
ried-  hA  ;f  7''°"i  ^^''"  '^'y  ^•^'■<'  fi^t  ear- 
ned, he  had  dropped  into  the  habit  of  absorbing 
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his  newspaper  with  his  coffee  and  she  found  her- 
self in  the  common  wifely  predicament  of  either 
remaining  quiescent  or  trying  to  read  the  news 
upside  down  across  the  breakfast-table.  Eva, 
who  had  been  spoiled  all  her  life,  chafed  under 
this  commonplace  treatment;  it  was  disgusting 
to  find  herself  suddenly  of  no  importance.  She 
did  not  yet  recognize  the  inalienable  truth  of  the 
maxim  that  indifference  is  the  death  of  love,  that 
no  human  being  can  go  on  forever  loving  another 
without  the  shadow  of  a  return,  and  that  there 
are  few  --.o  humble  that  they  care  to  pick  up  the 
crumbo  that  fall  under  the  table.  She  had  treated 
Astry  with  a  pretty  and  languid  indifference; 
she  had  violated  his  sense  of  the  proprieties  by 
encouraging  the  love-making  of  other  men,  and 
she  had  finally,  it  seemed,  murdered  his  love  for 
her. 

The  situation  was  quite  unbearable  and,  push- 
ing aside  her  plate,  she  rose  from  the  table  and 
began  to  tie  on  a  large  sun-hat  of  lace  and  muslin 
that  framed  her  delicate  face  in  its  soft  and  filmy 
folds. 

Astry  glanced  up  from  his  paper.  "  You'll 
find  it  warm;  it's  eighty-five  in  the  shade." 

She  shot  an  indignant  glance  at  the  paper  be- 
hind which  he  had  immediately  subsided  "  I 
don't  think  I'll  feel  it!  " 

Astry  made  no  reply  and  Eva  passed  out  of 
the  long  French  window  on  to  the  piazza,  but. 
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instead  of  descending  into  the  rose  gardpn,  which 
was  situated  on  that  side  of  the  house,  she  made 
her  way  slowly  across  the  terrace  and  through 
the  tennis-court  to  the  road.  There  she  stood 
a  moment  considering,  her  white  dress  gathered 
up  in  both  hands. 

The  road  was  shady  and  inviting,  but  it  led 
directly  past  Rachel's  front  door  and,  although 
she  was  going  there,  she  did  not  want  to  meet 
Belhaven.  She  had  tried  lately  to  avoid  an  en- 
counter, and  while  she  stood  there,  undecided 
she  was  almost  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
postman,  who  stopped  to  hand  her  a  letter  She 
took  It  gingerly,  but  a  glance  reassured  her-  it 
was  not  Z^lie  again,  but  only  Pamela.  Standing 
under  the  shade  of  a  friendly  locust,  Eva  broke 
the  seal  and  glanced  hastily  at  the  careless,  fash- 
ionable scrawl. 

"  Dkar  Eva:  -  You  looked  so  distressed  when 
I  went  away  that  I  can't  forget  it.  Don't  think 
of  what  I  said;  I  don't  know  anything,  and  I'm 
sure  Rachel  never  loved  Charter,  if  she  did  why 
rnaro^  Belnaven?  Don't  you  see  how  simple  it 
is!  Uo  take  more  care  of  yourself.  We're  off  at 
seven  thirty-iive  to-morrow,  a  brutal  hour,  but 
1  hope  It  will  be  cooler.    In  haste,  yours, 

"  Pamela." 
In  spite  of  herself  Eva  smiled.     Her  friend's 
method  of  solving  the  problem  was  so  entirely 
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the  usual  method  of  people  who  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  others.  Pamela,  in  an  effort  to  com- 
fort, was  only  turning  the  weapon  in  the  wound, 
as  the  ignorant  sympathizer  will  tear  the  heart 
open  by  uttering  condolences  that  only  strip  the 
horror  of  all  decent  covering  and  accumulate 
the  agony.  Pamela's  argument  only  furnished 
another  reason  for  Eva  to  feel  keenly  distressed; 
she  began  to  be  convinced  that  Rachel  had  really 
loved  Charter,  while  she  had  thrust  Belhaven 
upon  her  at  the  very  moment  when  she  thought 
that  her  lover  had  forgotten  her  to  marry  Mrs. 
Prynne.  Eva  tore  up  Pamela's  note  and,  scat- 
tering the  bits  broadcast,  walked  on  under  the 
trees;  but  she  could  not  escape  the  thought 
that  possessed  her,  it  had  become  an  idee  fixe.  It 
explained  so  many  things,  it  goaded  her  with  a 
hundred  little  pricks  of  pain.  She  scarcely  noticed 
her  path  under  the  familiar  trees,  and  she  found 
none  of  Rachel's  pleasure  in  a  flower  by  the  way- 
side or  a  bird  in  the  bush.  The  simple,  homely 
things  of  nature,  the  things  of  the  Creator  which 
comforted  one  sister,  passed  unseen  by  the  other. 
Eva  only  observed  that  there  was  no  one  in  the 
cedar  grove  and  she  entered  by  the  little  turnstile 
that  led  her  to  the  rear  of  the  house.  She  felt 
almost  like  some  trespasser  skulking  along  behind 
the  rhododendrons,  but  she  could  not  make  up 
her  mind  to  face  the  ordeal  of  Rachel  and  Bel- 
haven  together.    She  stopped  once  or  twice,  her 
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graceful  figure  concealed  by  the  clustering  foliage 
and  peeped  througli  rome  vista  in  the  greenwood.' 
The  old,  rambling  house  nestled  under  the  trees 
with  a  peculiarly  friendly  and  inviting  aspect 
and  Eva  perceived,  with  a  fresh  pang,  how  en- 
tirely Rachel  had  transformed  it  and  clothed  it 
with  beauty  and  quaintness. 

The  deep-seated  chairs  on  the  wide  veranda 
the  cool  awnings,  the  lovely  coloring  of  the  flower- 
beds, all  suggested  the  fostering  hand  of  a  woman 
clothed  with  those  peculiar  gifts  which  make 
home  beautiful.  Eva  perceived  it  with  a  new 
keenness  of  vision  and  her  heart  sank  as  she 
recalled  the  unreal  splendor  of  the  big  house  that 
she  had  never  loved  to  dwell  in,  which  had  been 
altogether  for  show  and  entertainment,  and 
where  she  dreaded  now  to  be  alone  with  Astry. 
With  this  thought  came  another:  with  a  sharp 
stab  of  pain,  she  wondered  if  Belhaven  saw  the 
difference,  if  he  felt  it  too? 

She  had  scarcely  asked  herself  this  question 
however,  when  he  appeared  and  she  drew  back 
with  an  i.ivoluntary  start,  forgetting  that  the 
rhododendrons  completely  screened  her  from  his 
careless  glance.  But,  after  the  first  panic,  she 
peeped  out  again  and  saw  him  lighting  his  cigar 
with  the  comfortable  air  of  the  habitu6.  He  was 
clad  m  a  suit  of  light  summer  flannels  and  wore 
a  straw  hat,  and  it  seemed  to  Eva  that  he  looked 
younger  and  taUer  than  usual.    He  stood  a  mo- 
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ment  on  the  steps  and  then  sauntered  down  the 
driveway  and  disappeared  through  the  gate.  As 
he  went  he  turned,  looked  back,  and  raised  his 
hat  with  a  courteous  gesture.  Eva  caught  her 
breath;   then  Rachel  ■  as  watching  him  go! 

After  all,  perhaps  her  distress  was  groundless, 
perhaps  these  two  had  found  a  way  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  their  fate.  She  stood  still,  her  lips 
compressed,  thinking;  with  her  old,  soft  self- 
pity,  she  thought  her  own  position  the  hardest 
in  the  world,  and  that  she  had  created  the  situa- 
tion herself  did  not  alleviate  its  misery.  It  was, 
perhaps,  this  very  selfishness,  this  desire  to  find 
that  no  grief  was  as  great  as  her  own,  that  drove 
her  on,  for  she  only  remained  a  moment  in  doubt; 
the  next  she  was  crossing  the  short  stretch  of  lawn 
between  the  rhododendrons  and  the  rear  door. 
Sure  now  that  Belhaven  was  out,  she  trailed 
leisurely  across  the  intervening  space  and  made 
her  way  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

As  she  had  anticipated,  she  found  Rachel  in 
the  front  hall,  but  not  even  jealousy  could  detect 
any  embarrassment  or  tenderness  in  her  expres- 
sion; instead,  young  Mrs.  Belhaven  looked  deeply 
depressed.  The  sisters  greeted  each  other  with 
that  constraint  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
their  mutual  knowledge.  Rachel  had  been  en- 
gaged in  arranging  some  long-stemmed  roses  in  a 
tall  vase  and  she  went  on  with  her  task,  selecting 
them  from  a  great  cluster  that  lay  on  the  table 
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at  her  side.  Eva  picked  up  one  or  two  and  pressed 
them  languidly  against  her  face  while  she  asked 
the  usual  desultory  questions  about  the  house 
and  their  mutual  friends. 

"  Pamela  went  away  this  morning,"  she  an- 
nounced; "she  came  out  yesterday  to  bid  me 
good-by." 

Rachol  went  on  with  the  roses.  "  She  needs  a 
change:  she's  fallen  off  since  la.st  winter;  Pam- 
ela's always  in  motion,  Uke  a  merry-go-round." 
''  She  thinks  you  look  perfectly  wretched." 
"  How  compUmentary!  It  seems  we  must  have 
been  taking  stock  of  each  other  without  any  il- 
lusions on  either  side." 

"  You  do  look  badly,  Rachel,  so  white!  You 
aren't  ill,  are  you?  " 

"  Do  I  look  any  whiter  than  you  do?  Come, 
Eva,  we  can't  expect  to  look  blooming;  we've 
been  through  so  much,  you  and  I." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  I  didn't  show  it;  I  can  see 
that  you  do." 

Rachel  looked  at  her  over  the  roses,  a  little 
vexed.    "  Well,  you  do  show  it." 
■'Do  I?" 

Eva  went  over  to  the  mirror  and  gazed  at  her 
own  reflection.  The  grace  and  loveliness  of 
outhne,  the  exquisite  color  of  hair  and  eyes  re- 
mamed,  but  her  face  —  now  that  she  looked  at 
It  m  the  full  hght  of  the  open  door  —  was  almost 
transparently  pale.     She  sighed. 
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"  I've  gone  off  worse  than  Pamela!  " 

"  With  more  cause,  I'm  sure,"  said  Rachel  bit- 
terly. 

"  Oh,  I've  suffered!  "  Eva  threw  her  two  roses 
back  on  the  table  with  the  petulant  gesture  of  a 
child,  "  no  one  knows  how  I've  sui'icrcd!  " 

Rachel  picked  up  the  discarded  roses  and  put 
them  carefully  into  the  vase.  "  Have  you  never 
thought  of  me,  Eva?  " 

"  That's  one  of  the  things  that  make  it  so  bad, 
Rachel;  I've  thought  of  it  oi'ten.  I  know  it  must 
be  dreadful  for  you,  it  must  be!  " 

"  I  don't  think  that  quite  expresses  it." 

Rachel  spoke  dispassionately,  but  as  she  turned 
and  stood  facing  Eva,  the  ravages  of  pain  were 
apparent  in  the  dark  shadows  under  the  eyes,  the 
deUcately  hollowed  cheeks,  the  tightening  of  the 
sensitive  lips.  It  had  not  diminished  her  beauty, 
which  was  less  dependent  on  color  than  Eva's, 
and  the  subtle  charm  of  her  expression  was  deep- 
ened and  accentuated;   Eva  felt  it. 

"  Rachel,  I'm  certain  that  he  —  that  he'll  learn 
to  love  you  better  than  he  ever  loved  me ;  I  know 
he  hates  me  now!  " 

"  Can't  you  let  hin  ^o  out  of  your  life  alto- 
gether? " 

Eva  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  How  can  I? 
Think  of  all  it  meant  to  us,  to  you  and  mc,  Rachel! 
Besides,  I've  suffered." 

Rachel  looked  at  her  with  forbearance;  she  was 
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unchanged  after  all,  and  she  was  in  need  of  pity 
and  help  like  a  child. 

'I  You'll  have  to  bear  it,  Eva;   I  have  to." 
Then  —  "    Eva   dragged    the   words   out  — 

you  arc  wretched?  " 

"  VVliy  (1.)  you  want  to  dwell  on  it?  WTiat  good 
does  It  do?    We've  got  to  bear  it  " 

Eva  caught  Rachel  by  both  arms,  holding  her 
and  looking  at  her.  "  Rachel,  tell  me,  were  you 
m  love  with  Charter?  " 

^_  Rachel  recoiled,   tried   to  drag  herself  away. 
Why  do  you  want  to  know?    WTiat  right  have 
you  to  ask?  " 

Eva  clung  to  her.  "  I  must  know,  I  must!  " 
But  Rachel  made  no  response;  instead  she 
eluded  her  sister's  grasp  and  went  to  the  open 
door  She  stood  there,  looking  out  past  the  young 
hemlocks  and  the  maples,  across  a  field  of  wheat 
where  a  flock  of  crows  skimming  low  over  it 
showed  black  against  the  golden  grain.  Suddenly 
she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her  whole 
slender  figure,  shaken  with  emotion,  quivered 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me,"  said  Eva's  voice  behind 
her,      I  know!  " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  hot,  August  sun- 
shine filtered  through  the  foliage  of  the  maples 
and  flecked  the  gravel  path  with  gold;  there  was 
a  dusky  haze  about  the  horizon,  while  the  sky 
overhead  was  vividly  blue.     A  faint,  hot  wind 
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ran  over  the  yellow  grain  in  long,  quivering  waves 
and  the  vivid  atmosphero  -icemed  to  pulsate  and 
throb  with  heat. 

"  Rachel,  I  can't  bear  it,  it's  too  much  —  and 
Ididit  —  Ididitall!" 

Poor  Rachel  turned  and  went  back  to  the  table 
and  begun  mechanically  to  arrange  and  rearrange 
the  roses.  "  It's  no  use  to  talk  of  it,  Eva;  it's 
over  and  done  with  now!  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,  it  can't  be!  You've  got  to  face 
it  and  so  have  I  —  "  Her  voice  broke  with  self- 
pity,  but  her  grief  for  Rachel  was  ciuito  as  sincere. 
She  looked  at  her  in  anguish  —  "  You  must  hate 
me! 

"  Do  you  think  hate  made  me  do  it?  " 

"No,  you  were  an  angel,  but  you're  human; 
you  must  hate  me  now!  " 

"  No,  I  don't  hate  you,  but  —  sometimes  — 
I've  been  very  angry  with  you,  Eva.  God  knows 
I  wish  you'd  never  done  it!  " 

"  You've  every  right  to  hate  me,"  the  penitent 
lamented.    "I  —  I  lied  about  you  to  save  myself." 

Rachel  could  endure  no  more;  she  covered  her 
ears  with  her  hands.  "  Oh,  Eva,  please  go  away, 
let  mc  be;  I  can't  stand  it!  " 

Eva  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence  and  then 
ran  out  of  the  house.  She  went  home  blindly, 
not  feeling  the  heat,  and  following  the  shade  of 
the  woodpath  by  instinct.  Before  her  went  the 
anguished  face  of  Rachel;  she  knew  at  last  that 
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she  had  ruinod  her  sister's  life,  she  had  lost  all 
and  Rained  nothing.  She  had  set  out  gayly  on 
tne  Way  of  the  Transgressors;  with  bleeding  feet 

the  Wa  .''°'"'"*^  "'"'"'^  ""'^  P'''"f""y  ^"'^  from 
Astry  was  alone  in  the  libraiy  when  his  wife 
entero.  ,t  an  hour  later  and  he  rose  and  put  down 
h.s  book,    something  in  her  face  warned  him  that 
a  chmax  had  been  reached.     ENa  flung  her  big 
white  hat  on  the  table  and  .sank  into  a  chair. 
^^      lake  me  away,  please,  to-morrow,"  she  said 
1  can  t  stand  it  hero  a  moment  longer  " 
Astry  turned  to  the  window  and  deliberately 
ht  his  p,pe,  but  his  hand  shook  as  he  struck  the 
match.    Was  this  an  appeal  for  help?    Was  she 
coming  back  to  him  to  save  uer? 

"  We'll  go  to-morrow,"  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  almost  kind.  His  old  unger  against  her  had 
died  down  to  ashes,  he  no  longer  felt  the  rage  and 
jealousy  of  passion;  the  small  figure  in  the  chair 
and  the  bent,  golden  head  looked  almost  childish 
and  he  no  longer  hardened  his  heart 
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BELHAVEN  came  back  from  town  rather 
late  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  ridden  out 
on  the  front  seat  of  an  open  car,  talking  in 
a  desultory  way  to  the  gripman,  chiefly  because 
it  seemed  to  afford  him  a  perverse  pleasure  to 
disregard  the  large  sign  overhead  which  forbade 
conversation  with  the  motorman.  lie  was  in  a 
mood  to  enjoy  breaking  all  rules  in  a  puny  effort 
to  feel  independent.  For,  if  the  truth  be  told,  he 
had  felt  for  months  as  if  Astry  had  caught  him 
and  chained  him  up,  much  as  the  infidel  Turks 
used  to  chain  their  Christian  captives  to  the  oars 
when  their  galleys  went  into  battle. 

Not  even  a  long  day  at  the  club  had  relaxed 
his  mood  and  he  was  far  from  feeling  as  gay  and 
debonair  as  he  had  appeared  to  Eva  when  she 
had  observed  him  through  the  leaves  of  the  rhodo- 
dendrons. He  was  deeply  vexed  with  himself, 
ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  played,  disgusted  that 
he  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  feeling  that  had 
proved  to  be  so  ephemeral,  that  he  had  given  up 
his  own  freedom  and  even  his  self-respect  to  shield 
a  woman  who  could  toss  him  aside,  at  the  first 
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passionate  resentment     ,LevT         Tk™'  ''^ 

but  he  longnd,  more  keenly  than  she  did  to  S 
U  on  some  one  else.    It  added  nothing  to  the   ov 

st™  Td  r  T"'  *°  '^  ^••^"  --  of  Asti°^ 

trto'i^^rTauiis'^^dVT^- 

politenesswithwWchheSedWTh  T 

or  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  hungered  SeedS 

i  leaTtoT"^'""^  °^  ^"^  outbr:akt;t 
Tddentg'  He  ToTd"  T''^  'l  ^"  ^'^^  -°- 
betraying^Eva,  InStlemLrbe  ^10:- f ^ 

1  he  heat  of  the  xVugust  afternoon  did  not  tend 

avwStf.'"'  "'  '•'^  '"°°'^'  -d  BeLven 
waZd    I  '■'''"  ^*  ''^'^  ''"•■"''r  °f  the  avenue 

walked  slowly  along  in  the  dust  of  the  highwav 
using  h,s  stick  to  knock  off  the  heads  of  thel^- 


r 
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side  flowers  with  a  vicious  stroke  that  was  a 
teast  a  small  vent  for  an  irritation   that  had 
reached  the  limits  of  his  endurance. 

It  was  anything  but  a  pleasure,  therefore,    o 
JZtry  hLelf  approaching,  -f^^d  ^^^^  - 
his  smart  little  trap,  driving  one  of  the  finest  of 
his  thoroughbreds,  while  Bdhaven  was  fairiy  m 
the  way  to  be  covered  with  the  dust  from  his 
wheels'  But,  in  spite  of  the  filing  w^ch  he 
insoired,   Astry  was  not  inchned  to   dash   the 
Z  fof  the  roadside  upon  his  e-my ;   instead 
Erew  up  as  he  came  within  earshot,  and  leaning 
o^er   with  his  whip-hand  resting  on  the  edge  of 
Z7'^Ti,  he  called  out,  in  a  tone  that  was  uncon- 
Sy  that  of  superiority  and  indifference,  a 
perfectly  casual  greeting. 

"  I  say,  going  straight  home.'  . 

The  tone,  as  well  as  the  look  that  accompanied 
this  remark,  affected  Belhaven  almost  as  agree- 
ably as  a  sudden  attack  by  obnoxious  insects. 

"Where  did  you  suppose  I  was  gomg.'      ne 
retorted,  his  face  flushing  darkly  with  anger. 
But  Astry  took  no  notice  of  this  reply. 
"  TeU  Rachel  that  we  sail  day  after  to-morrow. 
I've  wired   for  staterooms  on   the  '  Marianna 
Some  one  failed  at  the  last  moment  and  we  got 

'^ZLyen  wa«   sufficiently  startled   to  answer 
more  rationally.     "Rather  sudden,  isn  t  itl 
thought  you  were  going  to  Lenox. 
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Astry  resumed  his  erect  position  and  gathered 
up  the  rems.  "  Eva  simply  went  to  pieces  tS 
mormng  •  he  said,  meeting  the  other  man's  iS 
w,th  a  direct  cold  stare,  "collapsed  and  Ced 
me  to  take  her  away  at  once  "  ^ 

Well,  she  isn't  now ;  the  doctor's  just  ordered 
a  ffa  voyage.    Tell  Rachel  I  said  so  '' 

mereXhtt  7'''  ''u-  ^""'"  ^^'^^^^  stam- 
mered slightly,  digging  his  stick  in  the  dirt 

hp«  At 7  """'"'^  "°'^'^«d  and  drove  on  his 
beautiful  hors,  already  restive  at  the  3dav 
sweeping  down  hill  and  away  at  a  rate  of  3 
that^woula  uave  to  be  moderated  at  the^ 

walked  slowly  on,  past  the  wide,  GeorgiargS 

Stif  t^his*''  'T  °'  "^^'^^  '^^'^^  -- 

Oirectly  to  his  own  house.  As  he  went  his  re- 
flections were  scarcely  more  agreeable  than  th^ 
had  been  before  this  encounter,  and  he  exneri^ 
enced  a  feeUng  of  bitterness  at  ;he  thoughTE 
Eva  always  managed  to  escape.    She  had  escaped 

When  the  s  tuation  was  so  hideously  unpleasant 
he  had  only  to  affect  illness  to  induce  a  d^for 

t7~Z  "  "^"'"P"    ^«  convenience  of  S 
an-angement  was  too  much  like  stratagem   to 
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escape  Belhavcn's  suspicions  and  it  marked  one 
more  lap  in  tiie  long  road  that  he  had  entered. 
He  had  learned,  to  his  cost,  that  an  affection  that 
can  be  so  easily  diverted  from  its  lawful  ehannel 
is,  after  all,  of  too  thin  and  desultory  a  quaUty 
to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  capture.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Eva  cared  no  more  for  him  than  she 
had  cared  for  her  husband,  but  that  she  did  care 
very  devotedly  for  herself,  th.it  she  would  never 
willingly  permit  a  lovely  hair  of  her  head  to  be 
injured,  or  suffer  a  single  pang  that  she  could 
escape.    And  for  this  he  had  wrecked  his  life! 

These  thoughts,  bitter  enough  in  the  first  blaze 
of  disillusionment,  brought  him  to  the  edge  of 
the  garden.  Looking  across  it,  he  was  suddenly 
aware  of  Rachel,  although  she  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  approach.  The  quaint  flower  garden, 
with  its  long  rows  of  old  box  and  its  gravel  paths, 
lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  and,  at  this  hour 
of  the  day,  was  pleasantly  shadowed  and  fragrant 
with  flowers.  Rachel  had  planted  many  of  the 
old-fashioned  flower-beds  herself  with  that  fever- 
ish energy  that  we  display  when  it  is  necessary  to 
find  some  vent  for  our  misery,  some  common- 
place occupation  that  will  hide  the  suiTering  that 
it  cannot  heal. 

At  this  moment  she  was  kneeling  in  the  gravel 
path  b<'side  a  bed  of  heliotrope,  clipping  away 
dead  leaves  and  blossoms  and  rearranging,  with 
the  aid  of  a  trowel,  some  of  the  smaller  plants. 
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She  was  bareheaded  anrf  th^    u 

h-  face  wa.s  dolicaterf  amed  r?^  Z^'."' 
rumple  of  hor  soft  hair  IT^  ^  ^^^  ^"^^y 
were  folded  back  abovt/h     ,k'  ^''  ^^''^  '^^^'^ 

her  trowel  wi^^  det  X-  ^Tt'^  "^r '^^'^ 
of  her  attitude  and  thn  T  ^'  "^  simplicity 
«he  delved  after  a  v!  'r?^°e««  ^vith  which 
truded  itself  imo   thT"'  ^''*"*'  '^^'  ^ad  in- 

heliotrope,  we'lt.reS  a'^'^'T^^  °^  ^- 
homely  flowers  i„  th    ^"^^"'"'S  as  a  bouquet  of 

of  Eva's  dr::;;;"r  1^7-^^^^  ''^  «P'-dor 
this  impression  "ofXelea  coT\  k  "  *''°"^''*' 
two  sisters,  that  arrested  BpIH^^  ^''^'^''  '^' 
the  garden   and  ™     .        ''''°"  ''^  ^^^  edge  of 

Rach'el  a;Ve1f?e7 SStraySfr'  T''''^' 
earth  and,  making  another  hole  t"'-.""'  °^  *'^*' 
of  friendly  petunias  ^.r.,  °^  '^  '"  '^  ''^^ 
the  soil  back  arT^d  Z  ''   f"^"   and  pressed 

care  that  makes  the  , over  TLr"'  ''^  '^"^^' 
We  of  the  humblest  s^"  otth ''  'T"'  '^' 
noticed,   too    as  P,.„T  ^^        *''*'  ^'^'''^en.    He 

hollows'  in  Ceheeks  theT^'  ^'^  '^'^^^'^ 
eyes,  and  the  tight  lLeofth^f^°^'^,  ""'^^''  ^^^^ 
that  there  was  n  1  ?  ''P''  ''"'^  ^e  fancied 

change  oTsIe^t  rrisTed'in'r -^  ''''  ^"'^  ^ 
most  of  all  the  hompl!  '".^^a's  case.    But 

absorption    n   an  Tn^  r"™^"''^"'  *^«  ^PParent 

him;  hchadLn„.     '!       ".''"^   *'^^^'    ^"'Prised 

of  fashion  t'  he  rbuTt'^"  'f  "'"  ^'^  ^™ 

--dfromwrs^Jiittrs::;^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  Hot  Springs  or  Florida,  when  it  did  not  im- 
mediately take  flight  to  London,  Paris  or  the 
Riviera.  To  see  a  young  and  beautiful  woman 
kneeling  on  the  ground  to  delve  in  a  flower-bed 
was  something  so  new  that  it  interested  him. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  Rachel  had  kept  her  word; 
she  was  unconventional  and  she  was  always  doing 
something  that  he  did  not  expect.  It  was  at  this 
point  in  his  reflections  that  she  looked  up  and 
suspended  her  labors  long  enough  to  make  a 
remark  so  conventional  that  he  almost  smiled. 

"  You  found  it  hot  coming  out,  didn't  you?  " 

"  No,  I  came  on  the  front  of  the  tram;  no  one 
felt  the  weather  but  an  old  colored  woman  who 
was  carrying  a  watermelon." 

Rachel  went  on  patting  the  earth  down  with 
her  trowel.  "  The  melon  will  repay  her  for  that. 
I  thought  Harter  was  to  go  for  you  in  the  motor." 

"  He  missed  me  then."  Belhaven  had  come 
down  between  the  box  borders  and  stood  now, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  observing  her 
plants.  "  I  say,  where  did  you  get  all  that  helio- 
trope?  I  didn't  know  there  were  so  many  shades." 

"Didn't  you'  I  bought  the  plants;  you  know 
it  was  too  late  to  start  them  from  seeds  when  — 
I  came  —  "  the  instant  of  hesitation  was  per- 
ceptible and  he  noticed  the  delicate  color  that 
softly  suffused  the  cheek  that  she  tried  to  turn 
away  from  him. 

He  made  no  immediate  reply  and  the  soft  pat 
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no  other  ,ound  but  the  hum  7,  km  u""  "" 

At  last  he  spoke  with  an  effort      "x;    . 
Astry;  he  sent  a  message  to  you  ■'  '"''  ™' 

,^  She^^uspended  her  trowel  without  looldng  up. 

"They  sail  for  Europe  on  Saturday" 
Kachel  stopped  short  in  her  wort     «  n  ■ 
Europe  on  Saturday?    Why   i  °  n',      f""^  *" 
-Eva  was  here  tWs  mornSg '-    "  *  ""'^'"'^"'^ 

iibe  said  nothing  about  if    T       t  *u       , 
her  quite  well."  '    ^  ~~  ^  thought 

"So  did  I,"  said  Belhaven  drylv  "hut  if  = 
that  the  doctor  was  called  in  "  ''^"'' 

<Jn,  1  can't  go'  " 
Somethtag  i„  he,  ton.  ™de  him  t„m  .h„plv 

-u-rh-oSerLTi?,"- - 
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She  fli  ng  him  an  eloquent  look.  "  Need  we 
talk  of  such  things  at  all?  " 

He  frowned.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  hate  to 
feel  that  I'm  a  —  a  sort  of  a  crocodile  to  you." 

In  spite  of  herself  Rachel  laughed  hysterically. 
"  I  often  think  I  must  be  almost  that  to  you!  " 
she  replied. 

He  hesitated;  a  strange  feeling  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  the  old  landmarks  were  being 
swept  away,  he  no  longer  belonged  to  the  false 
and  trivial  world  that  had  once  been  his  only 
idea  of  Ufe.  He  was  shipwrecked,  but  across  the 
sea  he  seemed  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  lovelier, 
saner  existence,  —  "  he  who  loses  his  life  shall 
find  it."  More  than  once  lately  he  had  remem- 
bered the  words  though  he  could  not  remember 
where  he  had  seen  them.  But  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  any  of  these  things  to  his  wife. 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  take  you  away;  you'd 
be  as  free  of  my  society  as  you  are  here,  —  more 
so,  for  we  wouldn't  be  so  observed  by  our  friends, 
—  and  I  think  the  change  would  be  a  W  ?ssing  to 
you." 

Rachel  blushed  slightly  again.  "  Thank  you," 
she  said  quite  gently,  "  but  —  I  just  can't  —  not 
now.  Later  I'd  like  tc  ijo  to  Boston.  I  think  you 
belong  to  clubs  there,  don't  you?  And  I  could 
get  a  chance  to  go  out  to  Cambridge ;  my  aunt  is 
coming  back  and  —  and  I'd  like  to  go  there  to 
her." 
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He  faced  her  without  coining  a  step  nearer, 
but  with  a  new  and  quite  humble  air.  "  I  wish 
you'd  feel  that  I  really  want  to  please  you,"  he 

She  looked  down  at  the  trowel  in  her  hands 

Thank  you,"  she  said,  almost  shyly,  and  went 
away  from  km  across  the  lawn,  and  he  saw  her 
a  moment  later,  disappear  into  the  house. 

bhes  a  good  sport,"  he  said  to  himself  in 
the  language  that  was  most  familiar  to  S"  J 
downnght  good  sport,  and  I've  been  a  beastly 
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ALL  this  while  Charter  had  been  away.  He 
had  left  Washington  almost  immediately 
and  was  taking  his  leave  out  of  the  sphere 
of  its  influence;  he  even  dreaded  the  possibility 
of  a  summons  to  report  at  the  War  Department. 
Not  that  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  problem  and 
grapple  with  it,  but  he  was  determined  to  conquer 
it,  and  Rachel's  very  presence,  under  the  altered 
conditions,  had  been  too  distracting  a  pain.  If 
he  was  ever  to  see  his  way  through  it,  he  must 
see  it  without  her.  She  had  removed  herself 
from  his  life  and  he  had  lived  so  long  near  the 
thought  of  her  that  her  absence  seemed  to  take 
the  magic  part  of  life  away,  to  leave  him  a  bare 
skeleton  of  meaningless  days. 

At  first  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  believe  in 
their  final  separation ;  there  seemed  to  exist  some 
indestructible  tie  between  them,  spiritual  and 
therefore  immortal,  born  of  their  community  of 
soul,  their  absolute  sympathy,  their  old  happy 
comradeship.  He  could  not  quite  believe  that 
Rachel  did  not  belong  to  him,  that,  instead,  she 
belonged  to  Belhaven,  and  it  was  the  necessity 
of  recognizing  that  which  forced  him  to  the  overt 
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act  o.  flight  He  must  feel  that  he  was  mistaken 
that  no  mfrungible  bond  existed  between  thel 
«p.n  s  that  he  was  free  as  Raehel  had  shown  that 
she  felt  henself  to  be  free  He  could  not  have 
explamed  this  feeling,  his  ,olIy  as  he  eal  it  lo 
himself,  but  ho  tried  to  urge  on  the  „roo    ,' o   dis- 

soIut,on,  to  sl.p  out  of  the  sh.  .W  and  the  fact 
that  he  knew  mtui,i^ely  that  Rachel  was  un 
happy  had  not   nmde   the  procc-ss  of  forgetting 
eas,er.     To  stand  outside  of  her  life,  put  oufo   if 
by  her  own  act,  and  to  witness  her  niiserv  was 
hke  pourmg  gall  into  his  wound;  even  his  nSgrS 
cent  courage  blenched  before  it 
For  a  nature  like  his  ubsen,..  does  very  little- 

her  nlacl  int  ,^"'^*'''^  disappearance  from 
hov  place  m  his  plans  and  his  hopes  left  them 
topphng  over,  only  half  eomplete  and  he  wa^ 
contmually  groping  about  for  a  solution  of  hi 
problem,  a  way  to  regain  the  old,  equable  pois^ 
He  even  wanted  to  go  back  -o  the  PhilippineT a 
desu-e  which  made  his  brother  officer.  Sl'J- 
domcally.     They  thought  that  John  had  lays 

Sott'ejl"';  ",'  r ''^  ''"'  '^'"""•™*'>-  become 
besottedly  lond  of  living  in  a  hole  with  the  sole 

object  of  relieving  the  troubles  of  a  few  co~ 

soldiers  and  helping  the  Filipinos. 

fervent  inT"r'^""  '"^  ^*"  ^''^P'"-  --e 
lervent  in  their  desire  to  haxe  John  back  but  he 

chd  not  get  there.    In  fact  he  found  himself  sud! 
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denly,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  appreciated.  The 
War  Department  was  not  disposed  to  let  him  hi(l<- 
his  light  under  a  bushel.  For  some  unheard  (if 
reason  they  began  to  realize  his  vulue.  He  diil 
not  get  his  orders  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  but 
he  got  a  medal  from  Congress  for  liis  distin- 
guished courage  at  Caloocan,  a  matter  that 
seemed  to  have  been  just  rememlx-rod.  If  he  had 
been  willing,  young  Captain  Charter  would  have 
been  quite  a  hero;  as  it  was,  ho  had  to  si>oiid  most 
of  his  time,  while  visiting  his  aunt  at  Newport, 
dodging  social  lion-tamers,  and  he  began  to  dread 
the  sight  of  a  motor  filled  with  ladies  in  fashion- 
able attire  making  its  way  to  the  front  door.  If 
he  had  the  habit  of  command  he  had  not  the 
attendant  love  of  publicity,  and  he  hated  to  move 
continually  before  the  public  eye,  garbed,  as  it 
were,  in  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war.  He  went 
on  obscure  fishing  trips  with  old  seafaring  char- 
acters; he  went  tramping  in  the  woods  and  fields; 
but  he  could  not  escape  the  incense  of  popular 
admiration  as  a  hero,  nor  the  disturbing  ripple  of 
Pamela's  letters.  For  Pamela  kept  him  informed ; 
from  her  he  heard  that  Eva  had  broken  dow  n  in 
the  heat  of  August  and  the  Astrys  had  conse- 
quently taken  a  flying  trip  to  Europe.  About 
Rachel  his  fair  correspondent  was  more  discreet, 
but  she  let  drop  a  hint  now  and  then,  and  he 
knew  when,  at  the  approach  of  fall,  the  Belhavens 
went  away  together  for  a  brief  visit  in  Boston, 
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Aunt  Drusilla  Leven  having  oturned  from  her 
exile  to  hor  littl..  house  in  Cambridge,  where  «he 
was  hi^ely,  so  I'amelu  wrote,  to  have  to  \ho  on 
salt  cod  and  kippered  herring  until  the  (i-s*  of 
January,  when  her  dividends  would  hav<.  a  'at 
arrived.  "You  kn.nv,"  Pamela  ad''  i  •  ,'i,.',t 
college  towns  are  fearfully  cxpensi-  l  ,1  ,v,,. 
top  round  is  out  of  sight  up  there!  " 

The  knowledge  that  the  Belhavrns  were  p-oh. 
ably  still  absent  was  a  more  material  eoit„ort  to 
(-  harter  when,  in  December,  he  got  the  drea  ie  I 
order  to  report  in  Washington  for  staff  d>iiv  .it 
the  White  House.    At  the  same  time  Paul  Van 
Citters  wrote  to  invite  him  to  spend  Christmas 
with   them,   and   casually  mentioned    that    the 
Belhavens  had  been  away  since  Thanksgiving 
though   the  Astrys  were  home  again.     Pamela 
had    carefully    instructed    her   husband   in    this 
portion  of  his  letter  and  it  had  the  desired  t/ect 
John  was  lonely,  he  dreadod  Christmas,  and  he 
had  no  objections  to  going  to  the  Van  Citterses 
as  long  as  he  had  to  be  in  Washington  by  the  first 
of  the  year.     Paul  talked  of  going  south  for  a 
shooting  trip;  John  did  not  care  a  pin  about  it, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  shoot  himself  and  some- 
times he  felt  dangerously  like  it.     For  there  me 
strenuous  moments  when  even  the  most  rational 
human  being  lets  go  of  the  normal  facts  of  life 
and  feels  those  destructive  forces  at  work  within 
nimself,  tearing  away  his  resolutions,  letting  slip 
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the  material  bonds  that  make  existence  possible, 
turning  back  the  wheels  of  life,  loosening  the 
noose  that  holds  the  body  and  the  will  together. 
John  was  tired  of  the  struggle;  he  hs^d  put 
Rachel  out  of  his  life,  but,  as  yet,  he  had  not  re- 
placed her.  To  escape  the  bonds  of  such  a  pas- 
sion it  is  a  vital  necessity,  they  say,  to  supplant 
it,  and  John's  groat  simplicity  of  soul  had  not 
yet  reached  this  easy  solution.  To  him  it  would 
not  have  been  easy,  chiefly  because  there  were  so 
few  like  Rachel,  so  few  had  her  sweetness  and  her 
subtle  charm. 

The  day  that  he  arrived  in  Washington  he  was 
received  only  by  Mr.  Van  Citters'  mother,  as 
it  happened  that  Paul  had  been  called  to  Balti- 
more to  see  a  sick  friend  and  Pamela  was  ou^  at  a 
formal  luncheon  at  the  White  House.  These  en- 
gagements were  sufficiently  pressing  to  excuse 
their  temporary  failure  to  welcome  their  cousin, 
and,  after  lunching  with  his  elderly  hostess. 
Charter  found  time  to  go  out  for  a  stroll  before 
Pamela  was  likely  to  return.  He  had  intended 
to  avoid  the  neighborhood  of  the  Belhaven  house, 
but  they  were  absent,  so  he  found  it  easy  to  excuse 
himself  for  turning  his  steps  in  that  direction.  The 
road  outside  of  the  city  was  more  inviting,  the 
tempter  argued  insidiously,  and  he  was  less  likely 
to  meet  chance  acquaintances;  besides,  iu  was 
unnecessary  to  go  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  dan- 
gerous neighborhood. 
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It  was  a  crisp  December  day;  there  was  snow 
behind  the  hedge-rows  and  here  and  there  he 
saw  a  snowbird  or  a  woodpecker.    The  growing 
familiarity  of  the  scene  afforded  him  a  curious 
kind  of  comfort.    He  was  only  vaguely  aware  of 
those   mysterious   forces   that  were   continually 
turning  him  in  one  direction,  and  he  thought 
that  he  had  conquered  himself,   that  he  could 
risk  even  the  sights  and  sounds  that  recalled  most 
vividly  that  supreme  moment  when  his  universe 
had  toppled  over  like  a  house  of  cards.    More- 
over, the  city  had  grown  beyond  his  recollection 
during  his  absence  in  the  Philippines,  and  a  new 
block  of  houses  had  so  entirely  altered  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  neighborhood,  and  he  had  been 
so  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts,  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  him.self  at  a  turn  of  the  road 
where  he  must  pass  the  lower  driveway  between 
the  entrance  to  Astry's  estate  and  the  old  Bel- 
haven  place.     But,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  went  on  and,  glancing  down  at  the  low  rambling 
house,  saw  the  smoke  ascending  from  the  chim- 
neys and  a  large,  gray  motor  standing  in  the 
stable-yard.      Then    he    suddenly    remembered 
that  Paul's  statement  that  they  had  been  away 
since  Thanksgiving  did  not  contain  a  guarantee 
that    they    would    remain    away    until    spring. 
Sharply  aware  of  the  shock  that  he  had  received, 
John  called  himself  a  fool  to  have  risked  meeting 
Rachel  so  soon  again.    Yet  the  thought  of  it  gave 
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him  a  pleasure  nearly  as  poignant  as  pain.  She 
arose  before  his  mind's  eye  with  the  clearness  of 
a  perfect  revelation;  he  seemed  to  see  at  once 
the  graceful  erectness  of  her  slight  figure,  the 
delicate  face,  the  charming  eyes,  the  mouth  that 
had  both  tenderness  and  strength. 

John  averted  his  eyes  from  the  house,  for  that 
made  Belhaven  certain;  it  clothed  the  situation 
in  flesh  and  drove  it  to  his  heart.  But  the  long 
grove  of  cedars,  their  pungent  odor,  the  sweep 
of  the  frozen  field,  the  bare  poles  of  the  wood 
through  which  he  caught  here  and  there  the  glo- 
rious leap  and  flash  of  the  sun  on  the  snowy  slopes 
beyond,  these  things  reminded  him  of  Rachel. 
They  made  the  thought  of  her  so  vivid,  so  per- 
suasive, that  it  seemed  natural  to  see  her  in  the 
flesh  as  he  turned  the  last  lap  of  the  Astry  mead- 
ows. She  was  alone;  she  had  been  to  the  house 
and  was  going  home  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
woods.  She  wore  no  hat  and  the  wind  had 
ruflSed  her  brown  hair  until  it  curled  in  little 
vagrant  tendrils  about  her  temples.  A  long,  gray 
coat  covered  her  to  her  feet  and  she  had  thrust 
her  hands  into  the  pockets,  boy  fashion,  and  was 
walking  fast.  A  swift  change  passed  over  her 
face  as  she  caught  sight  of  him,  a  change  that 
deepened  the  soft  color  in  her  cheeks  and  dark- 
ened her  eyes. 

John  met  her  gravely,  almost  bluntly.  "  I  didn't 
know  until  a  moment  ago  that  you  were  here!  " 
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"  Or  you  wouldn't  have  come?  " 

"  Or  I  wouldn't  have  come." 

"  Can't  we  let  it  all  go,  John?  "  she  asked,  a 
little,  pitiful  quiver  about  her  lips.  "  I  hate  to 
lose  your  friendship;  it  —  has  always  been  dear 
to  me." 

He  stood  still,  looking  down  at  the  frosted  grass. 
"  I  thought  it  was  dear  to  me  until  I  lost  you!  " 

"  It's  cruel  that  there  can  be  no  middle  course; 
must  it  be  love  or  hate?  " 

"  It  must  always  be  love,  I  think  —  I've  tried 
to  kill  it,  Rachel." 

"  It  will  die  after  a  while  a  natural  death.  We 
can't  talk  about  it;  John,  haven't  I  done  enough 
to  kill   f?    I've  married  some  Mie  else." 

"  As  if  I  didn't  know  it!  " 

"  I'm  t'"'ing  to  help  you  kill  it!  ' 

"You  c„.i't,'  bitterly,  "  ev<'fy  word  you  say 
makes  it  ruire  alive.  I've  no  r)|{tit  to  stand  here 
and  l(X)k  tA  you ,  i  ought  to  remerftt>pr  the  Mosaie 
law  about  riiy  nc-ij^Vjr's  wife.  I'vo  always  de- 
spised men  wlio  mad'-  Ur/f  to  married  women,  and 
m/w  I'm  otiti  of  them;  yrw  you  must  hate  me, 
Rachel!  " 

Bhe  breathed  hard  as  if  in  phyw-sl  pain. 
"  Doo't,  John;  let  u.s  {orffti  it  thrust  t*  out 
of  sight.  Don't  you  sf^  tbi'  it's  vvroiij?  for  ine  to 
listen?  If  you  care  so  jriuch  I  must  mean  some- 
thin)?  to  you;  have  I  deserved  this  at  your 
hands'  " 
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•'  Rachel!  " 

"  You've  forced  me  to  say  that;  can't  you  see 
how  it  seems  to  me?  I'm  married  to  Belhaven 
and  you  think  I  ought  to  hear  this.  If  I  were 
married  to  you,  Johii  would  you  want  me  to 
hear  it  from  him'?  ' 

She  had  driven  it  home. 

"  Forgive  me."  he  .said  hoarsely. 

She  saw  the  drawn  look  about  his  mouth  and 
eyes  and  his  pain  d»^pened  hers.  "  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  less  than  yourself,"  she  said  gently. 

"  rn  try  to  get  my  lesson  by  rote,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "  I  shan't  be  a  brute  again." 

She  stooped  down  and,  picking  up  a  fallen 
acorn,  turned  it  over  in  her  hands  as  if  she  had 
discovered  some  new  interest  or  virtue  in  it;  she 
was  trying  to  iiide  her  face  from  him,  for  if  he 
saw  it  he  could  surely  read  it.  'I  was  going  home 
by  the  wood-path,"  she  said.  "  I've  been  to  see 
Eva,  but  she's  out  somewhere,  perhaps  on  her 
way  to  my  house;   I  must  go  on" 

"  May  I  go  with  you'?    Or  —  " 

"  Of  course  you  may  come;  we're  going  to  be 
friends,  aren't  we?''  Then,  as  they  turned  into 
the  path:  "  I've  heard  all  about  your  work  in  the 
Philippines;  it  was  like  you  to  say  nothing  of  it. 
I  was  so  glad  of  the  promotion,  too." 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,"  he  said  drearily.  "  I 
haven't  thought  iiuich  about  it.  I've  been  in 
Newport  for  five  luonthb,  being  invited  to  m«et 
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widows  and  orphans.  Then  I  got  orders  to  report 
here  and  Van  Citters  asked  me  down  for  Christ- 
mas. They  told  me  that  you  and  the  Astrys 
were  away  for  a  while." 

"  Eva  had  to  go  in  August:  she  broke  down; 
but  they  came  back  in  Octoboi  Johnstone  has 
just  imported  a  new  Chinese  god." 

"  I  see  that  ho  hasn't  reformed;  I  mean  John- 
stone, not  tiip  god.  Has  he  gone  in  for  any  more 
new  fads?  " 

They  were  forcing  themsphu..  to  talk  lommon- 
places. 

"  Occult  science  and  Shintoism,  I  belic\-e,"  she 
replied,  still  trifling  with  hor  acorn.  "  He  has 
some  new  toy  from  (he  West  Indies,  but  I  don't 
know  much  about  it;  he  calls  it  the  red  sphere." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  brought  him  a  few  odds 
and  ends  from  the  Philippines.  I  didn't  —  I 
remembered  the  story  of  Jim  F  aley  coming  home 
with  six  church  candlesticks  and  a  mahogany 
sideboard  as  the  spoils  of  war." 

She  did  not  answer  him  for  a  moment,  she 
could  not;  and  then  she  tried  to  divert  his  glance. 
"  Look,  isn't  that  view  pretty?  I  love  that  bit  — 
and  «-(•,  there's  a  glimpse  of  the  Astrj-  gateposts." 

They  stopped  midway  in  the  woods  and  looked 
southward.  There  was  a  clearing,  and  in  it  a  few 
gray  rocks  loomed  out  of  th(>  snow,  while  the 
henlocks,  still  mantled  in  snow,  parted  to  show 
the  long  curve  of  the  meadows  beyond  and  the 
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stately  gateway  in  the  dark  line  of  hedge.  As 
they  looked,  a  man  and  a  wiiiiiun  crossed  the 
path  below  them  without  looking  up;  she  was 
weeping  passionately  and  clinging  to  her  com- 
panion's arm. 

Rachel  turned  slowly  away  and  walked  on, 
and  John  dared  not  look  at  her,  for  they  had  both 
recognized  the  two  below  them  in  the  wood.  It 
was  Belhaven  with  Eva. 

Rachel  walked  ahead,  turning  her  acorn  over 
and  ovw  in  her  hand  and  looking  at  it  curiously, 
unconscious  that  she  did  it.  John  walked  behind 
her,  blind  with  rage,  the  old  primeval  instinct 
to  kill  tearing  at  his  heart.  This  was  the  man  she 
had  married,  the  man  she  had  preferred  to  him! 

They  camo  to  the  edge  of  the  woods;  before 
them  was  the  old,  tavernlike  house,  with  Paul's 
expensive  roof  and  Colonial  porch,  that  had  cost 
his  aunt  three  years  of  bonnets.  Rachel  paused 
an  instant. 

"  They  wanted  to  cut  away  those  cedars  in 
summer,"  she  said,  in  a  lifeless  voice,  "  but  I 
wouldn't  let  them.  I  love  their  graceful  shapes 
and  they  screen  the  garden.  There  are  some  box 
borders  there  a  hundred  years  old.  I  planted 
one  whole  square  to  heliotrope  and  I  could  smell 
the  blossoms  fifty  yards  away.  I  suppose,  though, 
you've  seen  heliotrope  hedges?  " 

"  I've  seen  swamps,  mosquitoes  and  Filipinos," 
said  John  dryly. 
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"  One  would  think  you  took  no  interest  in  it, 
yet  I  know  you  gave  your  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause;   that's  your  way,  John." 

"  You  think  better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  At 
heart  I'm  a  raging  savage,  selfish  and  revenge- 
ful." 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  his  voice  told  her 
that  he  had  recognized  Belhaven  as  quickly  as 
she  had,  and  a  deep  flush  of  mortification  rose 
slowly  to  her  hair.  He  thought  that  she  was 
actually  Belhaven's  wife  and  that  she  was  endur- 
ing Belhaven's  love-making  to  Eva.  The  thought 
sickened  her,  the  impulse  to  tell  him  the  truth 
tore  her  heart  with  the  fierceness  of  passion.  She 
saw  his  anger  for  her  and  loved  him  for  it,  while 
she  shrank  from  the  shame  of  her  situation.  Her 
wounded  pride  was  in  arms;  the  first  sickening 
realization  that  Eva  was  again  to  blame  was,  for 
the  moment,  lost  in  her  quickened  sense  of  per- 
sonal shame.  She  felt  a  complicity  in  Eva's 
guilt,  for  had  she  not  helped  her  deceive  Astry? 
Was  not  Astry  now  fully  avenged?  Her  own  act 
had  recoiled  upon  herself;  she  was  reaping  as  she 
had  sown.  Her  own  act  had  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  right  herself  in  John's  eyes;  she  could 
not  tell  him  the  truth  without  betraying  Eva. 
Her  lips  were  sealed.  Meanwhile,  they  had 
reached  the  door  of  the  house  and  John  halted, 
his  attitude  unmistakable. 
"  It's  teatime,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded 
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strange,  even  i'l  her  own  ears,  "  won't  you  come 
in?" 

"  Not  to-day." 

She  did  not  hold  out  her  hand;  it  was  trembling 
and  she  put  it  behind  her.  "  Tell  Pamela  that  I 
shall  expect  you  all  to-morrow,"  she  said,  with  an 
effort. 

John  was  conscious  ■'  mumbling  some  reply, 
and  she  turned  and  wei.    into  the  house. 

He  was  amazed  at  her  composure,  unaware 
that  she  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  her 
own  awkwardness.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  see 
any  fault  in  her  manner;  he  was  at  a  white  heat 
of  passion.  He  longed  fiercely  to  take  Belhaven 
by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  a  terrier  takes  a  rat, 
and  shake  tl  ^  life  out  of  him,  but  he  was  aware 
that  it  was  an  age  of  law  and  order  and  the  con- 
ventions. To  go  to  the  electric  chair  for  killing 
Belhaven  would  not  help  Rachel;  besides,  for 
all  he  knew,  Rachel  loved  her  husband.  John 
ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought;  to  have  Ra- 
chel's love  cast  away  upon  such  an  object  was 
gall  and  wormwood.  A  situation  that  has  oc- 
curred many  times  in  this  world  seemed  new 
to  him  and  of  intolerable  wretchedness.  To  love 
well  and  to  see  the  object  of  that  affection  be- 
stowing love  unworthily  in  quite  another  quarter 
is  not  uncommon,  but  to  John  it  seemed  the  mst 
straw.  He  plunged  back  into  the  wood  with  a 
grim  determination  in  his  heart.     He  was  quite 
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simple  and  sincere;  there  were  no  fine  shades  of 
reasoning  and  sarcastic  self-examination  about 
John:  a  beautiful  spiritual  endowment  of  honesty 
and  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  brilliant  worldly 
gifts,  and  he  was  peculiarly  unfitted  to  deal  with 
a  man  like  Belhaven.  John  saw  the  truth  sharply, 
spoke  it  and  lived  it,  because  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  simple  and  sincere,  and  he  was  going  to  deal 
directly  now  with  t  (Problem  so  complex  that 
another  man  would  have  paused  before  it.  He 
did  not;  he  pursued  his  purpose  through  the 
snowy  path  with  the  same  singleness  of  heart 
with  which  Sir  Galahad  pursued  the  Holy  Grail. 
The  brickbat  of  John's  perseverance  was  in  evi- 
dence. 

Nor  was  he  disappointed.  That  which  we  seek 
diligently  we  shall  find,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
wood  he  found  Belhaven.  The  two  men  had 
known  each  other  for  years,  though  they  had 
nothing  in  common,  but  even  John  saw  the 
change  in  Belhaven's  face.  For  six  months  he 
had  been  journeying  upon  the  road  which  Astry 
had  journeyed  before  him  and  he  showed  that 
he  had  passed  many  milestones,  that  he  was  well 
on  toward  the  end.  He  looked,  even  to  John's 
angry  eyes,  like  a  man  sick  at  heart,  but  he  spoke 
first. 

"  Hello,  Charter,  I  hadn't  heard  you  were  here! " 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  John  was  not  one  to 

waste  words,  or  to  approach  the  subject  circui- 
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tously.  "  I  came  about  two  hours  ago,"  he  said 
slowly,  "  and  I  walked  through  this  way  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Inadvertently  I  saw  you  and  Mrs. 
Astry  in  the  path  below  me." 

John  paused  to  let  this  sink  in,  and  it  sank;  a 
deep  rod  flush  burned  on  Belhaven's  face.  "  I 
might  say,"  he  remarked  slowly,  "  that  it  was 
none  of  your  business." 

John's  head  went  up.  "  I've  known  Mrs.  Bel- 
haven  for  many  years  and  it  is  my  business;  any- 
thing that  injures  her  or  causes  her  disgrace  is 
the  business  of  her  friends.  No  scoundrel,  seeing 
what  I  saw,  would  hold  his  tongue.  You've  ex- 
posed your  wife  to  the  misery  of  a  double  be- 
trayal, you're  insulting  her,  and  making  love  to 
her  sister.  If  you  bring  disgrace  on  her,  I'll  — 
I'll  thrash  you!  "  John  ended  fiercely. 

The  surging  passions  that  had  been  chained  for 
weeks  in  Belhaven's  heart  broke  loose  like  furies 
and  his  face  turned  from  magenta  to  ashes;  he 
lost  himself  and  flew  at  John.  The  assault  was 
as  violent  as  it  was  unexpected;  he  struck  a  fierce 
blow  and  John,  parrying  it,  was  caught  again, 
then  they  closed.  The  path  was  icy  beneath  their 
feet  and  both  men  reeled  for  a  moment  and  swayed 
together.  .V  sudden,  fierce  joy  leaped  into  John's 
heart.  He  longed  to  kill  him ;  for  one  wild  moment 
he  was  a  savage,  feeling  his  power,  for  Bclhaven 
was  no  match  for  him  physically,  and  it  was  the 
primitive  man  fighting  for  his  woman.     John's 
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training,  hi«i  tranquil  life,  his  hard  military  service, 
liud  ma(ic  jjis  muscles  like  sttcl.  He  had  Bel- 
haven  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him  back  against 
a  tree  and  held  h.  a  there.  The  force  of  his  ^rip 
and  the  consciousness  of  defeat  wrung  the  life 
out  of  his  adversary's  eyes,  but  there  was  no 
surrender.  John  held  him  against  the  tree  and 
gloried  in  the  hatred  and  revenge,  the  savage  let 
loose.    Then  it  all  passed. 

"  I  could  ea.sily  kill  you,"  he  said  slowly,  '■  but 
I  won't;  we're  both  mad,  this  only  makes  for 
scandal.     Go  home!  " 

As  he  spoke  he  released  him,  and  Belha\'en 
stood,  leaning  against  the  tree.  He  felt  the  rece- 
ding powers  of  life  flowing  back  but  his  rage  was 
spent;  he  could  not  murder  John  now,  it  did  not 
seem  worth  while.  The  struggle  had  revealed 
something  to  both  men.  Belhaven  knew  that 
John  loved  Rachel,  John  knew  intuitively  that 
Belhaven  did  not  love  Eva  Astry,  yet  neither  of 
them  recognized  the  hidden  powers  that  had  re- 
vealed these  things  to  them.  John  turned  and 
walked  rapidly  away;  he  dared  not  trust  himself 
again  with  his  hand  on  Belhaven's  throat.  The 
fierce  leap  of  passion  in  his  blood  warned  him  to 
retreat  and  he  remembered  Rachel  at  last  and  his 
desire  to  shield  her  from  disgrace.  Had  he  not 
been  doing  that  which,  once  known,  would  lead 
to  scandal?  He  scorned  himself. 
Belhaven  stood  a  long  while  where  John  had 
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left  him,  shame  and  rage  contending  with  another 
and  a  deeper  passion  in  his  heart.  For  months 
he  had  lived  in  torture,  he  had  just  been  dragging 
his  chains;  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  out  and  he 
was  consumed  with  the  fierce  fires  of  remorse 
and  despair. 

It  was  long  past  six  o'clock  and  the  short  winter 
twilight  was  over  when  he  finally  entered  the 
house.  A  glance  showed  the  old  tap-room  empty 
and  Rachel's  little  tea-table  deserted.  Belhaven 
experienced  a  feeling  of  relief;  it  would  have 
been  a  trial  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  and  talk  about 
the  outside  world  to  her  to-day,  for  he  was  in  no 
mood  to  talk.  He  went  on,  and  passing  down  the 
hall,  approached  his  den,  a  small  room  where 
he  read  and  worked  and  smoked  alone.  Whether 
Rachel  considered  her  presence  there  an  intrusion 
or  shrank  from  any  appearance  of  intimacy,  he 
did  not  know,  but  she  never  came  there  and  he 
was  the  more  surprised  when  he  opened  the  door 
to  find  her  standing  before  the  fire,  still  dressed 
in  her  out-of-door  clothes,  her  heavy  coat  thrown 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  just  as  she  slipped  it  off 
more  than  an  hour  ago.  He  stood  a  moment 
looking  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  expression  had  a 
certain  concentration,  a  spiritualized  anger,  which 
amazed  him. 

"  Please  close  the  door,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  unhappily 
servants  listen." 
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He  closed  the  door  and  went  over  to  the  fire 
"Won't  you  sit  down?  "  he  asked,  remembering 
that  he  was  the  host,  with  an  effort. 

"I've  been  waiting  to  see  you  for  an  hour,"  she 
rephed,  without  taking  the  chair  he  offered  "  I 
was  coming  home  through  the  woods  this  after- 
noon; I  had  no  thought  of  playing  spy  but  I  saw 
you  with  Eva." 

"Apparently  we  were  quite  observed,"  re- 
torted Belhaven  bitterly.  "  Charter  also  saw  us." 
He  was  with  me." 
Belhaven  glanced  at  her  and  raged  in  his  heart. 
He  would  have  given  his  all  to  have  stood  in  Char- 
ter splac  3  at  that  moment.  "  You're  more  can- 
did than  he  was,"  he  said  bitingly. 

Rachel  colored.    "  It  was  impossible  not  to  see 
you;   the  place  is  public.    We've  had  months  of 
very  bitter  experience;  I  know  it's  been  as  bitter 
to  you  as  to  me.    We've  taken  up  a  yoke  that  we 
ought  never  to  have  assumed,  which  we  would 
never   have   assumed   had   I   known    that   you 
wouldn  t  keep  your  promise  to  me  -  to  let  poor 
t.va  alone  f    I  married  you  to  shield  her  from 
Astrys   anger,    not   to   practise   a   deceit   upon 
Astry     I  understood  from  you  both  that  there 
was  the  end  of  it  all.    My  sister's  folly,  her  con- 
duct, I  can't  understand,  I  don't  attempt  to,  but 
you  —      Rachel  drew  a  deep  breath  —  "  you're 
a  man  of  the  world;   you   know  what  you  do' 
1  can  t  stand  here  to  shield  you  from  Astry  there 
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must  be  an  end.  You  must  give  Eva  up,  I  must 
save  my  sister  —  if  she  can't  save  herself." 

Belhaven  had  listened  in  silence,  his  clenched 
hands  strained  at  his  sides.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause  before  he  spoke.  "  I  don't  suppose 
you'll  believe  me,  but  I  can  swear  to  you  that, 
since  our  marriage,  there's  been  absolutely  noth- 
ing between  your  sister  and  myself  except  her 
reproaches." 

"  Which  you've  deserved,"  said  Rachel  relent- 
lessly. 

"  Which  I've  deserved,"  he  assented  dryly, 
"  and  I've  had  them  pretty  often." 

"  You're  laying  the  blame  upon  her,  you're 
accusing  her,  and  it's  cowardly.  If  you  love  her 
it  is,  at  least,  best  to  be  honest;  if  you  don't  love 
her  your  conduct  is  still  more  unpardonable. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  seen  you  to-day,  but  I  did  and  I'm 
forced  to  speak.  I  can't  let  you  go  on.  There's 
Johnstone  Astry;  what  right  have  you  to  make 
clandestine  love  to  his  wife?  And  Eva  —  what 
misery  your  love  will  bring  her!  If  you  love  her, 
I  implore  you  to  remember  her  honor,  her  good 
name,  her  folly  in  caring  for  you  at  all!  " 

Belhaven  walked  away  from  her  and  stood  with 
his  back  toward  her.  What  seemed  to  be  his 
indifference  spurred  Rachel  on. 

"  She's  young,  she's  thoughtless,  she's  at  your 
mercy,"  she  went  on  passionately.  "  If  you  love 
her  —  you  must  spare  her!  " 
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He  swung  around,  his  face  tense  with  feeling 
ghastly.    ■'  My  God,  Rachel,  it's  you  I  love'  " 

She  stood  looking  at  him  blankly,  dumbfounded 
frozen  m  her  amazement  and  horror.  It  seemed 
to  her  on  enormity  for  him  to  transgress  the  silent 
compact  between  them,  to  speak  of  love  to  her 
How  can  you?  "  she  gasped. 
;'  I'm  human,  I've  about  reached  the  limit.  I'm 
neither  a  samt  nor  a  paladin,  only  a  good  deal 
01  a  scoundrel." 

"  You're  taking  an  unfair  advantage  —  you've 
no  right  to  speak  so  to  me!  ' 

"  I  told  you  I  was  a  good  deal  of  a  scoundrel- 
do  you  want  me  to  admit  more?  I've  pleaded 
guilty  to  all  your  indictments,  I've  stood  here 
for  months  at  the  bar  of  your  justice,  I've  borne 
my  punishment,  and  I  -  I've  learned  to  love 
ycu." 

She  turned  away,  deeply  and  sadly  moved. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say;  there  seemed  so 
little  that  she  could  say. 

Belhaven,  who  had  never  been  greatly  loved, 
looked  at  her  Hh  a  kind  of  despair.  A  great 
change  had  b  wrought  in  the  nature  of  the 
man.  He  had  seen  only  women  like  Eva  before 
or  worse  women,  and  there  were  places  in  his  past 
which  he  would  not  have  liked  those  clear  eyes  of 
Kachels  to  look  upon;  indeed,  there  had  been 
moments  when  he  would  not  even  have  valued 
Her.    But  It  was  not  so  now;  the  scales  had  fallen 
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from  his  eyes;  he  saw  Rachel  as  she  was,  and  his 
heart  reached  up,  breathless,  trying  to  climb  to 
her  heights,  but  always  falling  back,  always  de- 
spairing. Rachel,  as  he  had  grown  to  know  her, 
was  greater  than  his  heart. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  said  steadily.  "  I  haven't 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  you  for  months 
without  knowing  you  as  you  are.  I'm  quite 
aware  that  you  despise  me;  possibly  I  deserve  it. 
At  any  rate  I  expect  no  quarter;  but  it's  fair 
that  you  should  know  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  betray  my  promise  io  you  when  I've  learned 
to  love  you." 
"  And  you  throw  the  blame  on  Eva?  " 
"  I've  nothing  to  say  against  her!  " 
They  looked  at  each  other.  Rachel  read  the 
grim  agony  in  the  man's  face;  he  had  bitten  the 
dust,  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  he  loved  her! 
The  color  rushed  up  to  her  liair,  and  she  was 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  undissolved  bonds  be- 
tween them,  that  she  was  actually  his  wife.  And 
now  '  "^re  was  an  added,  infrangible  bond,  a  sort 
of  '  his  despair. 

'■',"  she  said  quite  simply,  and  her 


slight,   significant  gesture  which 

seem.  .  s  his  part  in  it  and,  turning  to 

the  fireplav.^,  ijsted  his  elbow  on  the  mantel  and 

leaned  his  head  on  his  hand. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  done  you  an  injustice," 
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she  went  on,  with  an  effort.  "  I  believe  what 
you've  said,  but  I  implore  you  to  protect  my 
sister." 

"  I'll  do  my  best." 

"  Oh,  if  you'd  only  done  your  best  at  first!  "  she 
cried  involuntarily. 

"  For  God'.s  sake,  Rachei,  don't  rub  it  in!  " 

"  You're  right;  I  hate  reproaches,  yet  I  always 
seem  to  reproach  you!  At  least  I  feel  sure  now 
that  you'll  help  me  take  care  of  Eva." 

"  I'll  help  you." 

Rachel  left  him.  She  went  slowly  across  the 
hall  and  began  to  ascend  the  stairs.  From  the 
landing  she  could  see  him  still  standing  by  the 
fireplace  and  the  dejection  of  his  attitude  touched 
her  heart.  Their  brief  interview  had  been  illum- 
inating; she  was  intensely  sorry  for  him,  for  he 
needed  her  love,  and  if  she  could  have  given  it  to 
him  she  could  have  saved  him  from  himself. 
Rachel  knew  this,  she  knew  the  strength  and  ten- 
derness of  her  own  spirit,  she  knew  her  power  to 
love  and  to  forgive,  and  Belhaven  needed  both. 
Suddenly  it  came  to  her,  like  the  still,  small  voice 
within,  that  she  had  sworn  to  give  him  all  these, 
that  by  mocking  him  with  marriage  she  had 
robbed  him  of  his  chance  to  win  honest  love  and 
honest  faith,  that  she  stood  between  this  wretched 
man  and  freedom,  between  him  and  all  that  might 
make  his  life  worth  living.  The  thought  was 
hideous  but  it  was  true;  it  was  Belhaven's  case, 
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the  other  side,  the  plea  for  the  defendant,  and  it 
cut  her  to  the  soul.  She  hud  been  judging  and 
condemning  one  whom  she  had  greatly  wronged; 
she  was  both  false  ana  cruel,  false  to  her  vows, 
cruel  to  another  soul  struggling  upward  to  the 
light,  and  as  hideously  shackled  as  lier  own.  He 
had  sinned,  but  he  had  been  tempted;  had  she 
been  tempted  to  her  sin  against  him?  Rachel 
turned  her  face  to  the  wall.  Her  mind  was  sud- 
denly flooded  with  light;  was  it  God's  purpose 
working  in  her?    She  was  Belhaven's  wife. 

A  shudder  ran  through  her;  keen,  physical 
repulsion  seized  upon  her.  She  saw  herself  in  a 
new  light  and  she  could  not  do  her  duty.  She 
loved  Charter,  with  all  her  heart  she  loved  Char- 
ter, she  was  his.  It  did  not  matter  if  she  never 
belonged  to  him  in  fact,  she  was  his  in  spirit.  A 
great  humility  fell  upon  Rachel;  she  could  no 
longer  condemn  any  one,  for  she  was  as  bad  as 
the  worst;  she  was  a  wedded  wife  in  name  to  one 
man,  in  heart  she  belonged  to  another,  and  she 
could  feel  for  poor  Eva.  She  covered  her  burning 
face  with  her  hands;  she  was  ashamed.  She  oaw 
her  duty  and  she  could  not  do  it;  she  was  Bel- 
haven's  wife. 

Poor  Rachel,  pressing  her  forehead  against  the 
wall,  wept  bitterly. 
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PAMELA'S  little  five  o'clock  tea-table  al- 
ways stood  in  the  south  bow-win,i„w,  sit- 
uated  at  an  angle  that  commanded  Dupont 
Circle  and  the  wide  stretch  of  xMassachusetts 
Avenue  where,  at  that  hour,  the  long  rows  of 
electric  lights  showed  like  stars  through  the  dusk 
of  an  early  December  evening. 

Here  and  there  the  red  eyes  of  an  approaching 
motor  emerged  from  the  distance,  or  an  equipage 
gorgeous  with  ambassadorial  liveries,  dashed  past' 
It  was  a  bird;s-eye  glimpse,  the  external  aspect 
of  the  absorbing  gayety  of  the  gay  capital  city. 
Pamelas  httle  drawing-room,  with  its  rich-tonrd 
mahogany,  its  ancient  Turkey  rugs,  its  one  or  two 
neavily  framed  portraits  of  old  \-an  Cittcrscs  of 
Knickerbocker  fame,  was  like  a  quiet  haven  where 
one  could  look  out  upon  the  passing  show  The 
samovar  and  the  more  antique  Delft  teapot  had 
belonged  to  Paul's  grandmother,  while  the  delicat.> 
■shell-like    cups    ornamented    with    little    Dutch 

friendT      '^^''^  °^^*''''  °^  ^°''^  ^  ^^^  ^^"""'^'^ 

Aware  that  her  possessions  had  the  value  of 

bemg  both  charming  and  unique,  Pamela  made 
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tea  with  that  languid  grace  which  permits  tlie 
recipient  to  I'xaniine  both  the  teapot  and  the 
sugar-tongs  as  well  us  the  lovely  lur-  of  the  tea- 
maker's  wrist. 

She  had  lighted  oniy  one  of  the  low  candelabra 
on  her  table,  for,  although  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock, 
she  and  Mrs.  Pryinie  were  drinking  tea  alone. 
Pamela  had  been  dragging  out  a  miserable  half- 
hour  trying  to  entertain  the  pretty  widow,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  a  masculine  audience,  lost  her 
sparkle  as  quickly  as  evaporating  champagne. 

Mrs.  Prynne  selec.^d  a  small  bonbon  and 
nibbled  it  placidly.  "  Did  you  know  the  Billops 
were  back  from  New  York?  "  she  inquired  be- 
tween nibbles. 

"Oh,  of  course!"  Pamela  looked  distinctly 
bored.  "  You  know  she's  a  cousin  of  Paul's 
mother  or  his  grandmother.  Heaven  knows  which, 
and  she  and  Sidney  have  taken  their  old  apart- 
ments and  she's  got  that  little  French  maid  oi 
hers  who  does  such  wonderful  salads.  You  re- 
member, the  one  Sidney  kissed  in  the  Astrys' 
pantry?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  bad  enough  to  be  kissed  by 
Sidney  without  having  to  do  his  mother's  back 
hair!  " 

"  Pshaw,  it's  nothing  but  a  transformation; 
she  got  it  at  Devigne's."  Pamela  was  in  a  mood  to 
strip  conventionahties  down  to  the  naked  spars. 

"  I've  been  told  she's  perfectly  bald,"  rejoined 
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Mrs.  Prynnc  interestedly.     "  What  do  you  sup- 
pose caused  it?  " 

"  Perhaps  some  one  pulled  it  out;  it  wouldn't 
surprise  me.' 

"It  couldn't  have  been  her  late  husband!" 
Mrs.  Pryiiiie  KiKnIed. 

Pamela  looked  scornful.  "  My  dear  Lottie, 
he  married  iier  for  her  money,  and  he  used  to  look 
hke  the  bald-headed  eagle  a!  the  Zoo,  —  cap- 
tivity made  him  vicious,  —  but  Dr.  Miicclesfield 
hints  that  it  was  Cousin  .Vddie  who  did  the  hair- 
pulling." 

Mrs.  Prynnc  gazed  aisently  out  of  the  window. 
Twilight  had  deepened,  the  white  lamps  shone 
more  clearly,  the  gay  procession  passed  and  re- 
passed between  them.  "  Don't  you  think  she 
says  dreadfully  suggestive  things  about  people  — 
sometimes'.'  "  she  ventured  cautiously. 

She's  a  terrible  gossip,  if  you  mean  that. 
I  told  Paul  the  other  day  that  to  let  Mrs.  "=llop 
into  a  bit  of  scandal  was  like  dropping  a  soda 
cracker  into  a  bowl  of  hot  milk;  she  fairly  soaks 
it  up." 

"  I  suppose  we're  all  terrible  gossips,  but  — 
.  °11,  really  she  scares  me." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  listen  to  her  unless  I  have  to." 
Pamela  was  looking  superior,  but  she  was  really 
experiencing  a  keen  feeling  of  alarm;  what  in  the 
world  was  Lottie  leading  up  to? 

Mrs.    Prynne    sipped    her    tea    daintily,    still 
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looking  out  of  the  window.  A  big  hat  of  violet 
velvet  furnished  a  charming  frame  for  her  deli- 
cately tinted  face.  "  I  really  think  she  says 
things  —  she  shouldn't." 

"  It's  usually  Sidney  who  tattles.  Paul  says 
he  was  brought  up  on  a  trundle-hed  and  eatnip 
tea  and  he  can't  offer  any  mental  resistance. 
Yet  we  all  ha'  e  him  about,  we  warm  the  serpent 
in  our  bosoins!  " 

"  But  it  wasn't  Sidney  who  sail'  it." 

Pamela's  endurance  was  exhausted.  "  Good 
heavens,  Lottie,  who  said  what?  " 

This  cryptic  but  human  inquiry  made  Mrs. 
Prynne  laugh  a  littla  hysterically. 

"  Hasn't  she  told  you'?  The  things  she  says 
about  Eva  Astry,  I  mean." 

Pamela  sat  still  for  a  moment,  gazing  intently 
into  her  little  Dutch  cups,  and  the  softly  shaaed 
light  of  the  candelabrum  glowed  on  her  light 
brown  hair,  the  curve  of  her  white  brow,  and  her 
rather  wide  but  pleasant  mouth.  She  was  aware 
that  a  pause  is  always  significant,  but  she  felt 
the  cruel  necessity  of  being  very  guarded.  She 
did  not  know  how  much  Lottie  had  heard  and 
she  dared  not  risk  increasing  her  knowledge. 
The  situation  was  so  delicate  that  while  Pamela 
enjoyed  its  intricacies,  like  all  social  diplomatists, 
she  was  deeply  alarnjed  lest  she  betray  too  deep 
a  knowledge. 

"  I  know  there  are  some  cruel  things  said," 
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she  risked  at  last,  "  but,  of  c-.um>,  I  tnr  not  to 
hear  thorn.  „„d  -  so  fur  -  po„p,e  h<^e  bee" 
careful  „ot  to  spoak  „f  them  to,,  freely  to  mT" 

Mrs.   Pryiiiie  colored  a  little      "  I    li^n-f 
ten,  to  repeat  it,"  .ho  said  strpi,     'buVy'j 
know  she  ela,ms  to  get  all  she  tol     from  thai 

and  Mrs.  B.llop  isn't  in  the  least  ashamed  to 
repeat  servants'  chatter."  «minea  to 

"  Well,  wo  all  know  what  a  discharged  ser^'ant 
w^l   do.  and     unfortunately,    there   are   alway 

rm^tJrtro-"^^^'"-''^^^^--"^'- 

.       Doesn't  one  always  hear  horrid  things  float 
.ng  about,  when  people  are  idle.-"    PaSa  wt 
longmg  to  ask  her  all  about  it,  to  be  surT  halh 
was  no  wo,.o  than  she  feared,  but  she  had  Uken 
Jngh^ground  and  was  trying  gallantly  to  maTn- 

''  Yes,  when  Mrs.  BiUop  is  about." 
saysf"  '""  ^°"  *''"  ^"^^^  ^  "«^«^  believe  half  she 

fioi'7°1,'''*'  u"  ^^^  '*^^  '''^^'"  «^id  Dr.  Maccles- 
'2  r,"  I'tr'"''"  *^«  ™°-  unperceved. 
of  vo'nl  V  f"  ''"'  ^^'^'^'''  I  detest  that  stuff 
of  jours;  ,t  s  too  costly.  Rachel's  the  only  one 
who  can  make  tea  to  suit  me.  But  you  can  g°ve 
me  some  of  that  rum  that  you  spoon  in  at    he 
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last  moment,  to  give  a  nip,  eh?  That's  enough, 
now  a  macaroon.  You  were  talking  scandal;  I 
caught  you  at  it!  I  wish  you  women  had  necka 
like  cranes;  you  remember  the  old  n^onk  who 
said  he  wished  men  had  'em,  so  their  speech,  com- 
ing up  through  the  many  joints  of  a  crane's  neck, 
might  leave  malice  and  foolishness  behind,  in  the 
filtration  plant,  so  to  speak." 

"  Can't  you  perform  an  operation  on  Sidney 
Billop,"  Pamela  asked  maUciously,  "  and  graft 
a  crane's  neck  on  to  him?  " 

The  doctor  giggled.  "  Pamela,  I'm  the  worst 
gossip  in  the  District,  and  Sidney's  a  sort  of  cousin 
of  yours,  isn't  he?  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  I  married  Paul,  the  mahogany 
sideboard,  and  the  Billops!  " 

"  Get  a  divorce  from  the  Billops,"  suggested 
the  doctor. 

Pamela  laughed  a  little  bitterly.  "  I  ought  to 
hold  my  tongue,  but  Paul's  so  good-natured,  if 
an  Apache  Indian  wired  he  was  coming  to  spend 
the  night,  Paul  would  drive  down  to  meet  him 
and  help  him  unload  his  tomahawk." 

"  Well,  Sidney's  unloaded  his  tomahawk," 
said  Dr.  Macclesfield  enigmatically. 

Pamela  glanced  at  him  uneasily.  She  was  not 
sure  that  she  understood  him  but  she  was  certain 
that  all  this  dove-tailed  into  Lottie's  previous 
hints  about  a  scandal.  "  I  believe  Sidney's  in 
love,"  she  said  irrelevantly. 
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"Oh,  Lord!  "  ejaculated  Dr.  Macclesfield. 

"  Pamela  says  such  foolish  things,"  Mrs.  Prynne 
drawled,  with  a  little  conscious  laugh. 

"  I  didn't  mean  with  you,  Lottie  dear,"  Pam- 
ela replied  sweetly,  offering  more  sugar  for  her 
tea. 

The  old  doctor  twinkled.  "  There  are  com- 
pensations, Mrs.  Prynne." 

She  reddened.  "  I'm  sure  I  care  nothing  for 
Sidney!  " 

Pamela  began  to  laugh  hysterically.     She  got 
up  from  the  tea-table  and  walked  to  the  opposite 
window.     She  reflected  that  it  was  impossible 
to  argue  with  Lottie  Prynne;  she  had  no  sense 
of  humor.    But  the  sting  of  the  situation  was  this 
gossip  of  the  BiUops.    They  were  related  to  Paul 
but  Sidney  was  making  it  intolerable  by  circulating 
some  story  about  the  Astrys  and  the  Belhavens 
As  yet  Pamela  only  half  knew  it;   she  had  for- 
bidden Mrs.  Billop  to  repeat  it  to  her,  but  not 
even    her    prohibition    would    silence    Sidney's 
foolish  tongue,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  he 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  Astry  for  Thurs- 
day night.    They  were  all  bidden  there  to  dinner 
and  Pamela  wondered  if  Charter  would  go      \ 
woman's  sixth  sense  fold  her  that  he  loved  Rachel 
and  that  there  were  shoals  ahead.    Pamela,  who 
was  happily  married,  found  John's  misery  ab- 
sorbingly interesting. 
"Pamela,   your   back's   charming,"   said   Dr. 
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Macclesfield,  from  the  tea-table,  "  but  Mrs. 
Prynne  and  I  feel  obscured  without  the  light  of 
your  countenance." 

Pamela  turned,  laughing.  "  Are  you  going  to 
dine  at  the  Astrys'  Thursday  night.  Doctor?  " 

"  My  dear,  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world; 
I  want  to  see  the  parrots." 

"  I'm  afraid  of  Astry,"  Lottie  Prynne  said; 
"  he  looks  straight  through  you  with  those  cold 
eyes  of  his.  And  I  hate  that  den  with  the  skulls 
and  the  toads  and  the  old  warming-pans." 

Dr.  Macclesfield  choked  violently.  "  No,  no, 
no  water!  "  he  gasped  to  Pamela,  "  it  was  a  crumb 
of  macaroon." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  read  somewhere  that  you  ought  to  stand  people 
on  their  heads  for  choking." 

"  How  in  the  world  could  you  do  it?  "  objected 
Mrs.  Prynne;  "  if  they  didn't  balance  themselves 
with  their  hands  they'd  topple  over  and  choke 
worse  than  ever." 

"  Pamela's  a  mental  acrobat,"  gasped  the 
doctor,  wiping  his  eyes,  "  you  can't  follow  her, 
Mrs.  Prynne." 

"  Here  comes  Paul  now  with  Colonel  Sedley 
and  Sidney,"  announced  Pamela,  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Are  Sidney's  ears  red?  "  asked  the  doctor 
maliciously, . 

Pamela  caught  his  eye  and  laughed  reluctantly, 
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just  as  the  three  men  came  in.  Colonel  Sedley 
made  his  way  to  a  chair  by  Mrs.  Prynne  and  Paul 
walked  over  to  shake  hands  with  the  doctor 
bidney,  with  his  lank,  blond  hair  carefully  parted 
and  a  redness  to  his  eyelids,  occupied  the  center 
of  the  stage.  He  took  a  rare  old  chair  and  creaked 
m  it,  to  Pamela's  secret  despair. 

"  I've  just  heard  an  awfully  jolly  conundrum  " 
he  said,  looking  a  little  more  vacant  than  usual 
Why  IS  an  elephant  like  a  brickbat?  " 
"Both  good  to  kill  fools,  I  reckon,"  said  Colonel 
sedley  viciously. 
Dr.  Macclesfield  tittered  shamelessly. 
"  Neither  of  them  can  climb  a  tree,"  Sidney 
cried  triumphantly. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  invent  that,  BiUop  " 
said  Van  Citters  languidly.  "  If  you  did,  don't 
allow  yourself  many  like  it  in  one  day." 

"  One  before  meals,  Sidney,  with  a  little  pepsin  " 
suggested  Dr.  Macclesfield. 

''  You  know  I  think  it's  awfully  good,"  said 

bidney  candidly.    "  One  wouldn't  guess  it  quickly  • 

that  s  the  main  point."  ' 

"  I  thought  my  answer  as  good  as  yours,"  said 

Colonel  Sedley. 

"  Oh,  A-e  don't  expect  soldiers  to  discover  any- 
thing  but   projectiles,"  said   Pamela.     "Where 
have  you  men  been  this  morning?  "  she  added 
measuring  some  fresh  tea  from  the  little  caddy 
at  her  elbow. 
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"  Playing  billiards  with  Astry,"  Sidney  replied 
promptly.    "  By  Jove,  I  pity  that  man!  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Billop?  "  exclaimed  Sed- 
ley  bluntly.  "  Johnstone  Astry's  worth  five  mil- 
hon  and  a  half  and  —  " 

"  Hush!  "  said  Pamela  suddenly,  holding  up  her 
finger. 

The  footman  pushed  aside  the  portiere  and 
everybody  looked  around.  Rachel  Belhaven 
came  in  alone,  dressed  in  simple  gray  cloth,  a 
sable  boa  on  her  shoulders  and  a  large,  halo- 
like, black  hat  throwing  the  delicate  oval  of 
her  face  into  keen  relief.  She  greeted  them  all 
easily. 

"  I  only  stopped  for  a  moment,"  she  explained. 
"  Eva  'phoned  me  to  make  sure  you  were  all 
coming  on  Thursday;  she  says  Johnstone  was 
so  informal  she  was  afraid  there  might  be  a  mis- 
understanding." 

Paul  turned  very  red.  "  We'll  be  delighted," 
he  said  sheepishly,  thinking  of  Sidney's  iniqui- 
ties. 

"  We  may  all  get  stalled  in  the  snow,"  said 
Sidney.    "  They're  predicting  a  blizzard." 

"  It's  clear  as  a  bell,"  snapped  Van  Citters. 

"  Sidney  has  an  inherited  dread  of  accidents," 
chuckled  Dr.  Macclesfield.  "  Addie  would  never 
go  to  church  picnics  because  she  said  there  might 
be  snakes." 

Meanwhile    Pamela   was   begging   Rachel   to 
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take  off  her  hat  and  stay  to  dinner.    "  I'll  'phone 
for  Belhaven,"  she  urged. 

Rachel  colored;  she  could  never  conquer  her 
inward  start  at  the  intimate  association  of  Bel- 
haven's  name  with  hers.  She  stood  in  continued 
amazement  at  the  miracle  of  their  outward  union 
and  their  actual  aloofness.  She  evaded  Mrs. 
Van  Citters'  urgency,  however,  and  made  her  way 
at  last  to  the  door.  Here  she  had  to  dismiss  Paul 
with  difficulty.  She  wanted  to  be  alone,  yet  it 
was  hard  to  escape  an  escort,  especially  now  that 
it  was  dusk.  However,  she  got  away  at  last  and 
walked  swiftly  out  the  long  avenue  to  the  suburbs. 
She  felt  an  actual  physical  need  of  tue  long,  hard 
climb;  the  exercise,  the  keen,  cold  air,  the  busy 
life  of  the  thoroughfare,  served  to  break  the  ten- 
sion of  her  mood.  She  had  scarcely  seen  her  sister 
lately;  Eva  had  withdrawn  herself  from  her  reach. 
She  evaded  her  and  refused  to  see  her,  pleading 
nerves,  headaches,  any  indisposition,  to  escape,  and 
Rachel  felt  that  she  understood  and  began  herself 
to  drc  i  the  resumption  of  any  intimacy.  Since 
her  talk  with  Belhaven  she  had  excused  her  sister 
less;  she  had  not  doubted  her  actual  guiltless- 
ness but  she  d.d  doubt  her  innocence  of  treachery, 
in  heart  at  least,  to  Astry.  Between  the  actual 
crime  and  the  guilt  in  thought  there  was  a  horrible 
propinquity  which  made  Rachel  shudder.  She 
was  aware  of  helping  Eva  to  avoid  her,  but  this 
condition  of  things  could  not  last.    The  old  re- 
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lations  of  life  remained,  therefore  she  had  imme- 
diately answered  Eva's  telephone  message,  and 
she  was  going  on  to  her  now. 

In  her  heart  Rachel  hoped  that  Eva  and  Astry 
might  yet  be  drawn  together.  She  was  sorry  for 
Johnstone;  it  was  like  her  to  drop  the  thought 
of  personal  grievance  in  the  larger  considerations 
of  justice  and  mercy,  and  she  felt  that  Johnstone 
Astry  had  been  hardly  used.  Since  her  talk  with 
Belhaven  she  could  not  escape  a  horrid  feeling 
of  complicity  in  guilt  against  Astry;  it  made  a 
bond  between  Eva,  Belhaven,  and  herself,  and 
it  weighed  heavily  on  Rachel's  conscience.  How- 
ever, she  was  continually  conscious  now  that  Bel- 
haven loved  her;  ii,  seemed  rather  an  increasing, 
than  a  decreasing,  element  in  their  relations. 
He  had  greatly  changed  and,  in  spite  of  herself, 
she  began  to  like  him.  She  saw  that  he  blamed 
himself  profoundly  and  that  he  clung  to  the  thin 
thread  of  their  friendship,  a  friendship  that  had 
grown  on  her  side,  too,  during  the  weary  months 
of  their  enforced  companionship.  The  man  was 
vitally  changed;  that  he  was  less  a  coward, 
Rachel  doubted;  that  he  would  ever  transgress 
again  she  did  not  believe,  not  while  his  love  for 
her  held,  and  that  thought  forced  home  to  her  the 
sudden,  unwelcome  responsibility  for  this  man's 
soul.  He  was  weak ;  with  her  help  he  could  stand, 
—  without  it?  Rachel  shivered;  she  longed  to 
cry  out  with  Cain:  "  Am  I  my  brother's  kee;^er?  " 
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At  the  top  of  the  long  hill  she  stopped  and  looked 
back  The  city  lay  at  her  feet  and  she  recalled, 
with  keen  distress,  that  night  when  she  had  stood 
looking  out  of  her  window  before  Eva  came  to  her 

f  ?K    .."■''    i*-'"'"  """'^  ">"  scroll-like  mysteiy 
of  the  lights,  the  long  bright  vista  of  the  avenues 
the  distant,  classic  dome  and  the  ghostly  shaft 
of  the  monument.    The  frosty  air  cooled  her  cheek 
the  snow  crunched  under  her  feet;  above  she  saw 
the  s  ars,  keen  as  knife-points  in  the  winter  sky 
A  feeling  of  ineffable  sorrow  and  loneliness  swept 
over  her;   she  seemed  such  an  atom  in  this  vas 
dark  universe,  such  an  atom  to  possess  the  power 
to  rescue  that  mysterious  thing,  a  human  soul 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  "  A  supreme  ques- 
tion, deeply  and  intimately  thrust  into  her  life 
She   shuddered   slightly  and   turned   away,   the 

sTable.  ''*'  "'"'"^'  ''  *^^  -'"™*'  "°- 

This  thought  was  still  with  her  when  she  ap- 
proached the  big,  Georgian  house  on  ^he  hill  and 
entered  the  hall  where  she  and  Astry  had  stood 
together  that  afternoon  before  her  marriage. 
She  recalled  It  as  she  crossed  it  and  ascended  the 
stairs.  She  had  never  been  able  to  quite  discover 
her  brother-in-law's  thought  through  his  words- 
even  now  she  was  not  sure.  On  the  wide  landing' 
where  she  had  stood  to  look  into  the  conservatoiy' 
she  met  him.  He  was  coming  down-staii^,  hi^ 
hands  thi-ust  mto  the  pockets  of  his  smoking- 
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jacket  and  his  head  throv.-n  back  in  a  pose  that  was 
easy  and  characteristic.  His  sleepy  eyelids  drooped 
over  his  light  eyes,  his  complexion  had  the  dead 
whituness  that  comes  sometimes  with  light  brown 
hair. 

"  Hello,  Rachel,  you're  quite  a  stranger.  Going 
up  to  see  Eva?  " 

"  Of  course  I'm  going  up  to  see  Eva." 

"  You'll  find  her  as  charming  as  ever." 

Rachel  looked  back  over  her  shoulder,  still 
ascending,  and  their  eyes  met;  his  look  was  a 
challenge.  She  quickened  her  step  and  left 
him  standing  there,  the  memory  of  his  expression 
freezing  an  impulse  of  happiness  that  had  risen  in 
her  heart. 

Eva  had  taken  Rachel's  old  room  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  looking  out  into  the  darkness 
as  her  sister  entered. 

"  I  delivered  your  message,  Eva,  and  they're 
all  coming,  but  you'll  have  to  excuse  me." 

Eva  had  not  moved  from  the  window  and  her 
figure  in  its  long,  loose,  white  kimono  reminded 
Rachel  painfully  of  that  other  dreadful  scene  in 
that  same  room.  But  now  she  turned  her  head 
languidly.    "  And  Jim?  "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course  he'll  come." 

The  room  was  very  still  again;  neither  of  the 
sisters  moved  or  spoke;  the  little  clock  on  the 
mantel  ticked  tumultuously;  it  raced  with  Rachel's 
hjart. 
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Eva's    voice    broke    the    unearthly    stillness. 
"  You've  been  a  long  time  coming  to  see  us." 
"  I've  been  busy." 

"  Johnstone's  just  told  me  —  that  Charter's 
come  back." 

Rachel  moved  nearer  to  the  big  winged  chair 
and  laid  her  hand  on  the  back.  "  Yes,"  she  said 
slowly,  "  he'll  be  on  duty  here  all  winter." 

Eva  turned  from  the  window  and  faced  her, 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  together.  She  was 
very  pale  and  her  long,  beautiful  hair  fell 
about  her  face  and  shoulders  like  a  cloud  of 
gold. 

"  Oh,  Rachel,"  her  voice  trembled,  "  how  hard 
it  will  be  for  you!" 
"  Don't  let  us  talk  too  much  about  it,  Eva." 
But  Eva  came  over  and  sank  into  the  chair, 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands.     "  Rachel,  I  —  I 
asked  Belhaven  to  let  you  go." 

"  You  asked  him  —  to  let  me  go?  "  Rachel's 
heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.    "  Eva,  you  don't 
mean  that  you  still  care  so  much  for  him?  " 
"No  — no,  not  that!" 

Rachel  stood  thinking;  a  sudden  horror  had 
filled  her  soul  with  agony.  "  Eva,  I  meant  to 
have  told  you  before  —  I  saw  you  and  Belhaven 
that  day  in  the  wood." 

Eva's  hands  fell  in  her  lap;  a  deep  blush  dyed 
her  worn  face  as  she  looked  up.  "And  vou 
thought?  " 
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Rachel  nodded,  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Forgive 
me!" 

Eva  shook  her  head  slowly.  "  It's  natural  — 
I  —  I  —  oh,  Rachel,  I  wa.s  begging  him  to  let 
you  go;  I  can't  .jear  it,  I've  ruined  your  life  and 
his  and  Johnstone's  —  I  can  never  be  anything 
to  him  either!  " 

Rachel  caught  her  hands  in  hers.  "  Eva, 
you're  beginning  to  care  what  Johnstone 
thinks?  " 

Eva  slipped  from  the  chair  to  the  floor  at  her 
sister's  feet.  "  Rachel,  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer; 
I  was  false  and  cruel,  I  know  it  now!  I've  never 
done  a  noble  thing  in  ray  life  and  you've  always 
been  an  angel  to  me,  Rachel,"  her  head  sank 
lower.  "  I  was  going  away  that  night  with  Bel- 
haven  and  —  at  the  last  —  I  was  afraid;  I  made 
you  save  me  from  Astrv's  anger." 

Rachel's  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating;  she 
coLild  not  speak.  What  had  she  done,  what  had 
she  done?    And  Eva  was  guilty! 

The  golden  head  sank  lower. 

"  Rachel,  it's  almost  killed  me.  If  any  one 
thinks  it's  happiness  to  do  such  a  thing,  it  isn't. 
The  way  —  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard ; 
God  only  knows  how  hard  is  the  way!  " 

Rachel  raised  her  gently  and  put  her  in  the 
chair,  then  she  knelt  down  beside  her  and  held 
her  in  her  arms. 

"  I'd  gladly  die  if  I  could  undo  it,"  Eva  said 
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brokenly,  "  but  I  ca..         If,  liic„  „   * 

caughU  can't  get  away  from  :„''!:L^.'"'''-''° 
„  Eva,  do  you      still  love  him?  " 
lou  mean  Belhaven''  "  I.\.«  k:j  u 
Racher.   shoulder.     ^  Never     "ir         ^"'  "" 

^J^You  can  tell  the  truth  to  Johnstone  now, 
The  culprit  shrank.    "  Oh,  no,  no'" 

band."  '  "^  ^°"  ^°^^  y«"'  hus- 

Eva  made  no  answer,  but  she  turned  her  face 

away  w.th  a  little,  half-stifled  sob.    ■'  It  wouldn't 

make  any  difference  now-    I've  „o  one  lu   'you 

SledySer^^^^^ 

"Not  even  that  must  keep  you  silent    Eva- 
the  tn.th  .  God's,  you'U  have'to' speak  it'soon^' 

I  feel'Ts  ifV^K  ^°"'  ^^'^'^'  ^'"^  °°*  'iJ^^  that; 

anvtt-      /  /  ^'^"  *°°  "^''^'^  ^°'  God  to  have 
anythmg  to  do  with  me." 

"  You  poor  child!  "    Rachel  forgot  the  miseiy 
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that  had  made  her  recoil  at  first  from  the  con- 
fession, and  again  her  sister's  weakness  appealed 
to  her  strength.  "  You've  got  to  go  to  Go<l 
first,  Eva,  and  afterwards  you've  got  to  tell 
Johnstone." 

Eva  sat  s*  ing  at  the  wall,  her  face  pale  and 
small  as  a  i. ..id's,  her  eyes  wide  with  misery. 
"  Rachel,  I  can't  —  I  can't  see  the  scorn  grow 
in  his  eyes,  I  can't!  " 

"  You'll  never  tje  happy  until  you  do;  it's 
just  thtt  —  the  falsehood  —  that  hurts  you." 

"  You  mean  against  you?  " 

"  Never  mind  me;  I  can  bear  it,  I  can  even  for- 
give you.  I  mean  the  falsehood  against  your 
husband." 

Eva  looked  at  her  wildly.  "  Rachel,  I'll  do 
it  if  j  it  will  help  you,  if  you  can  get  a  di- 
vorce." 

Racliel  shook  her  head.  "  I've  always  thought 
marriage  too  sacred  to  break  so  lightly.  It  hurt 
most  to  have  taken  the  vows  as  I  did,  but  it  isn't 
only  that.  If  1  got  it,  Eva,  all  that  I've  done, 
all  that  I've  suffered,  would  go  for  nothing,  for 
it  would  publish  the  scandal;  I  couldn't  save 
your  good  name." 

Eva  gazed  at  her  with  growing  terror,  her  lips 
shaking.  "Oh,  Rachel,  how  awful!  You're 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  I  did  it!  " 

"  I  shan't  feel  that  it's  all  in  vain,  I  shan't 
even  count  the  suffering  too  much,  if  it  means 
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that  I've  saved  you,  Eva,  if  I've  brouslit  you 
back  to  your  husband." 

Eva  flung  herself  into  her  arms  with  a  wh. 
"  I'm  not  worth  saving,"  she  cried,  "  and  I've 
ruined  your  lifel " 
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XV 

WHEN  Rachel  finally  got  home  she  re- 
membered with  relief  that  Belhaven 
dined  out  that  evening.  She  had  for- 
gotten it,  forgotten  everything  but  the  misery 
of  Eva's  confession.  But  now  she  refused  the 
dinner  that  the  servants  had  prepared  for  her  and 
asked,  instead,  for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  laid  aside 
her  furs  mechanically  and  went  into  the  old  tap- 
room. Its  aspect,  with  the  fire  on  the  hearth  and 
the  candles  on  the  tea-table,  gave  her  almost  a 
shock.  She  had  the  dazed  feeling  of  one  who  has 
been  away  a  long  time  and  come  back  to  find 
material  .hings  unchanged. 

She  stood  looking  at  the  room,  trying  to  re- 
call its  normal  aspect,  for  its  cheerfulness  mocked 
her.  Under  her  rule  it  had  assumed  an  appearance 
so  warm  and  homely  and  inviting  that  she  had 
grown  to  love  it,  and  it  had  touched  her  once  when 
she  found  Belhaven  there  looking  about  him  in 
a  kind  of  despair. 

"  You've  made  it  like  home,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  and  I  wish  you  might  come  to  be  happy  in  it." 

At  the  time  she  had  found  a  gentle  answer; 
now  she  felt  that  it  would  shrivel  on  her  lips. 
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He  and  Eva  had  sacrificed  her  to  their  sin  and 
th.r  cowardice;  or  was  it  only  Eva's  cowardle 
her  determination  to  escape  the  consequencesof 
herTr''    ^et,  poor  Eva!    The  tLugh    „ 
her,    broken    and    penitent,    touched    the    well 
jmg  of  her  sister's  sympathy.     But  the    1 1 
of  hfe  remained;    how  was  she  to  meet  them? 
How  endure  this  tissue  of  falsehood^  She     00 
had  helped  deceive  her  brother-in-law   for  how' 

s^stntLrr^L'^-'^--^"- 
^^trssiSJzit^'- 

he    71'        *^  ^""^  *™^'  '^'^^  toward  L,"^: 
her  fellow  sufferer.     Astiy  and  herself  were  the 

the  p  ty  for  Eva,  the  sinner  who  so  needed  help 
and   forgiveness,   whom   she   could   not   betray 

LT.      TT  ''''  '""''^''^  that  bound  h^' 
Rachel  walked  to  and  fro  across  the  room  and 

It  was  an  enormity,  but  it  was  true.     She  dTd 
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for  the  teakettle,  and  some  cake.  She  arranged 
the  tea-table  herself  frequently  in  the  absence  of 
the  footman.  As  she  passed  Rachel  she  stopped 
to  touch  the  fold  of  her  skirt. 

"  You're  pale,  Miss  Rachel,"  she  said  reprov- 
ingly, "  you  ought  to  eat  something  more;  you 
look  all  tired  out." 

"  I'm  well  enough,"  smiled  Rachel. 
The  woman  shook  her  head;  as  she  went  out 
and  closed  the  door  behind  her  she  muttered  to 
herself.  "  She's  wearing  her  heart  out,  poor 
lamb,  and  there's  that  little  devil! "  Bantry  shook 
her  fist  fiercely  in  the  direction  of  the  Astrys'. 
Eva  had  never  appealed  to  her.  The  Evas  of 
this  world  rarely  appeal  to  their  servants. 

Rachel  continued  her  walk,  absorbed  in  thought, 
the  vital  forces  of  her  strong  nature  warring  within 
her.  She  was  rebelling  against  the  circumstances 
of  her  existence,  she  was  realizing  that  she  had  de- 
Uberately  ruined  her  own  life  to  shield  a  sister 
who  ought  to  have  borne  her  punishment.  She 
had  sacrificed  Charter,  too,  and  now  John's  love 
for  her  was  the  one  comfort  of  her  lot  and  its 
greatest  misery;  it  was  hers  and  she  could  not 
take  it,  it  was  hers  and  she  must  cast  it  off!  She 
looked  across  ner  life  and  saw  it  desolate,  sac- 
rificed to  Eva.  She  was  caught  in  an  inextricable 
tangle  and  she  could  not  escape  without  betraying 
Eva.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  with  an  im- 
potent gesture  of  despair.    She  was  battling  for 
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life,  for  hope;  her  strong  soul  rose  passionately 
withm  her  and  struggled  for  its  own. 

Her  mind  was  so  full  of  the  thought  of  him  that 
she  was  scarcely  startled  when  Charter  appeared 
at  the  threshold,  unannounced. 

"  Bantry  let  me  in,"  he  explained;  "  she  said 
you  had  just  come  from  the  Astrys'  and  I  wanted 
to  see  you." 

"I  came  back  some  time  ago,"  said  Rachel 
with  an  effort  to  speak    aturally. 

But  his  calm  was  even  more  unnatural  than 
hers.  "  I  had  to  come;  I  don't  intend  to  make 
my  presence  in  the  city  an  annoyance  to  you 
but  —  " 

"  John!  "  she  cried  sharply. 

"  It  must  be  an  annoyance  to  feel  that  I  can't 
behave  like  a  rational  being  when  I'm  near  you- 
I  suppose  1  shan't  behave  like  one  to-day,  although 
I  came  here  determined  to  have  a  plain  talk  with 
you  at  last." 

Rachel's  face  paled  yet  more.  "  Better  not 
John! " 

"I  must!  I've  tried  to  stop  my  ears  but  I 
can't;  it's  no  use.  Rachel,  it's  said  that  you  mar- 
ried Belhaven  to  save  your  sister." 

She  was  silent;  her  clasped  hands  quivered 
slightly. 

Charter  looked  at  her  with  love  and  reproach. 

I  understand,  I  had  no  right  to  sav  it  to 

you,  but  —  Rachel,  it's  more  than  I  can  bear!  " 
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His  cry  touched  her  heart  as  no  agony  of  her 
own  had  ever  touched  it. 

"  You're  very  brave,  John,  I've  always  be- 
lieved in  you;  you're  good,  you've  got  to  help 
me  bear  it." 

"  Isn't  that  mocking  me?  "  he  asked  bitterly. 

"  I  never  mocked  you  in  my  life;  I've  always 
honored  you." 

"  I  don't  deserve  it.  I'm  a  :<coundrel,  for  with 
every  thought  of  my  heart,  with  every  breath  I 
draw,  I'm  making  love  to  another  man's  wife!  " 

"  You  mustn't  do  it!  " 

He  laughed,  and  his  laugh  was  kg  strange  that 
it  startled  them  both.  "  Your  advice  is  good; 
I  can't  follow  it,  that's  all.  Racliel,  for  God's 
sake,  tell  me  the  truth:  do  you  love  Belhaven, 
did  you  marry  him  of  your  own  free  will?  " 

Rachel  turned  from  him  and  went  to  the  fire- 
place; she  folded  her  arms  and  laid  her  head  upon 
them.  She  did  not  remember  that  Belhaven 
had  stood  there  on  the  day  of  their  marriage. 
She  was  cruelly  placed;  her  love  for  Charter 
seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the  world.  What 
real  claim  had  Belhaven  upon  her?  He  had  de- 
ceived her,  he  had  traded  upon  her  loyalty  to 
her  sister,  he  had  accepted  her  sacrifice,  he  was 
only  her  husband  in  name.  But  what  if  she  told 
Charter  the  truth?  He  was  good,  but  if  she  told 
him  the  truth?    She  loved  liim  with  all  her  soul. 

"  I  don't  believe  you  love  him,"  ht  argued; 
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"you're  wretched,  I  can  see  it.  I  believe  these 
hideous  stones.  Rachel,  I  have  a  right  to  know 
the  truth,  only  the  truth!  " 

She  shuddered.  The  truth?  Oh,  God,  how  she 
longed  to  tell  him  the  truth;  her  heart  leaped  at 
the  thought! 

"  I  ask  for  nothing  else;  if  you  love  him  if 
you  married  him  of  your  own  free  choice  tell 
me;  it  will  help  me,  it  will  drive  me  away.  I'm 
asking  for  bread,  Rachel,  and  you've  given  me 
a  stone. 

She  was  weeping  now,  for  she  dared  not  tell 
him  the  truth,  she  dared  not. 
"  Only  the  truth,  Rachel!  " 
Her  tears  dried,  they  seemed  burned  into  her 
eyes  and  she  pre.ssed  her  hands  rgainst  her  throat  • 
she  felt  as  if  she  muist  surely  strangle  to  death 

"  Did^  you  marry  Belhaven  of  your  own 
choice.'  John  asked  again  and  his  voice  cut  her 
to  the  heart;  it  was  not  like  him  to  force  her 
mto  a  corner,  but  he  i.as  battling  for  hfe  himself 
and  this  vivid  revelation  of  his  love  was  an  acute 
agony  to  her. 

She  raised  her  head;  she  did  not  look  at  him 
and  her  voice  was  very  low  as  she  replied,  "  Of 
my  own  choice!  " 

Charter  turned  from  her  and  hi .  his  face  a 
moment   in  his  hands,  -  strong,   muscular,   ex- 
pressive hands,  they  were  like  him. 
There  was  an  intense  silence. 
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At  last  he  went  slowly  to  the  door.  "  Forgive 
me,  I've  been  a  brute  —  good-by.'' 

But  the  limit  of  her  endurance  had  been  reached. 
"  John,"  she  cried,  "  come  back!  " 

He  turned  and  faced  her;  he  looked  as  he  had 
looked  at  death  in  battle.  "  It's  no  use,  Rachel; 
thank  you  for  telling  me  the  truth." 

"  I  didn't;  I  lied  to  you." 

He  uttered  an  inarticulate  sound. 

"  I  lied  to  you,"  said  Rachel  steadily;  "  now 
I'm  going  to  tell  you  the  truth.  It's  wrong,  but 
I  shall  do  it;  I  shall  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  I 
married  Belhaven  to  shield  my  sister  from  Astry's 
anger.  Astry  accu^d  her  and  Belhaven,  she 
begged  me  to  save  her  from  disgrace.  I  yielded, 
I  married  him;  I  never  loved  him,  I'm  only  his 
wife  in  name." 

"  Good  God,  was  there  no  one  in  the  world 
to  stop  you?  No  one  to  save  you  from  such  mad- 
ness?  Rachel,  did  you  have  no  thought  of  me?  " 

"  I  thought  —  "  her  voice  broke  a  little;  she 
steadied  herself  again,  "  John,  let  it  go  —  I 
married  him." 

"  I  couldn't  let  it  go  —  Rachel,  you  knew  I 
loved  you?  " 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"  You  knew  it,  you  must  have  known  it!  " 

"  No  woman  knows  it  until  she's  told." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  married  him  thinking 
I  didn't?     What  a  fool  I  was,  what  a  dunce! 
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If  I  had  only  written  you!  But,  Rachel,  there  was 
the  cholera  in  the  camp  and  I  was  with  the  u  or 
fellows  all  the  time.  I  thought  you  kne  I 
loved  you,  I  only  tormented  myself  because  I 
wasn  t  sure  of  you!  " 

"  We  were  neither  of  us  sure,  it  seems;  it's 
our  poor,  stupid,  little  tragedy,  John;  let  it  go  - 
It  s  over." 

"  You  love  me?  "  he  asked  gravely. 
"  Yes." 

They  stood  looking  at  each  other.  There  was 
no  light  in  either  face,  no  triumphant  recognition 
of  mutual  feehng;  to  both  the  situation  was  hor- 
11,  7.U  ?^  understood  perfectly  her  feelings; 
that  the  fact  of  her  marriage  was  unchanged,  that 
It  constituted  an  insuperable  barrier  between  them  • 
but  he  could  not  be  restrained. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,  Rachel.  Your  marriage 
IS  in  fact  no  marriage.    Belhaven  has  no  right  to 

free!  '^°"  *°  '*'  '*  """'*  ^^  '"'°^''"'  y''"  ''^""  ^ 
"I  can't;  don't  you  see  it?"  She  held  out 
both  hands  with  a  pathetic  gesture.  "  Can't  you 
see  It?  It  would  undo  all  I've  done  to  save 
her. 

"  Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I'll  givevou 
up  for  Eva?  "  ^ 

Her  face  quivered  pitifully.  She  longed  lo  give 
up,  to  let  him  take  the  lead  and  sweep  her  on  to 
liberty.    Then  her  tortured  soul  rose  again  to  the 
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struggle.  "  I  knew  you  wouldn't  give  up;  that's 
why  I  lied  to  you  just  now.  I  never  did  before, 
John." 

"  Is  it  possible  you  want  this  to  go  on?  " 

"  It  must! " 

"It  can't  and  it  shan't!"  he  cried  hotly. 
"  I'm  human,  I  won't  give  you  up;  you  shan't  be 
bound  by  such  a  miserable  tie  —  the  man  was  a 
cowardly  brute  to  let  you  shield  him." 

"  I  did  it  for  Eva;  I've  betrayed  her  by  telling 
you." 

"  Eva  wasn't  worth  it,"  said  John,  in  honest 
wrath.  "  No  one  is  worth  it.  Rachel,  I  won't 
endure  it." 

"  We've  got  to  endure  it:  I  can't  publicly  dis- 
grace my  sister." 

"  You  needn't;  Belhaven  can  make  the  way 
easy,  —  he  can  and  he  shall!  " 

She  shook  her  head.    "  He  won't." 

"  He  must." 

She  still  shook  her  head. 

A  light  broke  in  on  John.  "  He  loves  you!  " 
he  cried  suddenly. 

She  blushed  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
"  Yes." 

He  turned  and  walked  to  and  fro,  his  white 
ace  set  and  hard.  She  watched  him,  reading  him, 
trembling  for  him,  with  that  intuitive  knowledge 
of  his  strength  and  his  weakness  which  is  an  in- 
stinct with  a  woman  who  loves  much. 
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He  swung  around  suddenly  and  faced  her. 
"  And  you?  "  he  asked,  with  great  bitterness. 

She  met  his  eyes  bravely;  she  tried  to  speak 
but  it  was  too  much. 

John  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  You  do  love 
me  still?  "  he  cried  passionately. 

"  With  all  my  heart!  "  she  .said,  for  one  bUnd 
moment  swept  away,  and,  yielding  to  her  own 
grief  and  his  rebellion,  she  clung  to  him.  Then 
she  recalled  herself,  her  heurt  struggled  back  to 
meet  fate  again.  "  John,  we  must  part  now  —  I'd 
hoped  to  keep  your  friendship,  but  we've  lost  even 
that  —  there  was,  after  all,  no  middle  course." 

"  Do  you  think  I'll  give  you  up  now?  This 
marriage  is  a  mockery;  it's  got  to  be  annulled." 
^^  She  looked  up  at  him,  struggling  to  be  calm. 
"  John,  I've  always  believed  in  you,  I've  always 
trusted  you;  I  trust  you  now  to  help  me  to  ac 
right.  I'm  weak;  I'm  broken  down;  you  know  it, 
you've  felt  it  —  help  me  to  be  myself!  " 

"I  cant,  and  it  isn't  right,  it's  an  outrage; 
who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  Eva  has  no 
right  to  your  life,  Belhaven  has  no  right  to  you 
—  you're  mine!  " 

"  I'm  not  yours  while  I'm  his  wife,"  she  said 
steadily,  and  she  slipped  out  of  his  arms  and  stood 
trembling. 

"His  wife!"  John  laughed  bitterly.  "You're 
not  you  can't  remain  his  wife,  loving  me.  I  can't 
think  that  of  you,  Rachell  " 
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"  Don't  think  it.    I  couldn't." 

"  And  you  call  it  right  to  keep  up  this  sham? 
It's  a  lie,  Rachel,  a  Uving  lie!  " 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  a  kind  of  agony.  "  John, 
I  can't  bear  much  more;  you'll  have  to  leave 
me  now.  Give  me  a  little  time,  I  —  1  can't 
bear  it!  " 

"  My  darling,  forgive  me!  " 

"  Don't,  John,"  she  sobbed,  "  don't  kiss  me 
again  —  I've  got  to  give  you  up." 

"  I  won't  give  you  up." 

"  I've  no  right  to  disgrace  poor  Eva,  to  dis- 
grace Astry;  he's  had  enough  to  bear,  and  that's 
what  it  would  cost.    Can't  you  see  it?  " 

"  It  needn't,  but  Belhaven  must  release  you,  I'll 
make  him." 

"  John,  I  can't  do  it.  I  love  you,  let  me  be- 
lieve in  you." 

"  Have  I  got  to  suffer  for  Belhaven?  " 

She  slipped  down  on  her  knees  beside  a  chair, 
and  burying  her  head  on  her  arms,  gave  way  to 
her  grief.  The  spiritual  agony  had  given  birth 
to  agony  of  the  body  and  she  wept  bitterly.  He 
tried  to  raise  her  in  his  arms  but  she  resisted,  still 
weeping. 

"  Rachel,  you'll  make  me  kill  Belhaven." 

She  looked  up  at  that,  her  eyes  still  full  of  tears. 

"  John,  I  did  it  of  my  iwn  free  will.  The  man 
has  suffered  too;  it's  cruel  to  him,  I  can't  dis- 
grace and  ruin  him  now.    I  can't  betray  Eva,  I 
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can't  simply  think  of  my  own  happiness;  I'm  not 
Uke  that!  I  did  it  myself.  I  thought  you  didn't 
care;  I  was  angry,  blind,  and,  yes,  I  did  want  to 
save  my  sister,  but  I've  often  thought  that  per- 
haps I  wouldn't  have  done  it  but  for  my  anger. 
I  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  I've  got  to  bear  it 
somehow.  What  would  be  the  use  of  it  all  if, 
at  the  first  tenii)tatioii,  I  gave  in  and  told  the 
world  the  whole  niL.orable  story?  When  mother 
was  dying  she  made  me  promise  to  be  good  to 
Eva;  she  said  she  might  need  all  that  I  could 
give,  she  knew  her!  I  can't  disgrace  her.  She's 
heart-broken  about  it  all,  she's  sorry;  I  think 
I  can  bring  her  back  to  her  husband.  It's  worth 
trying,  John.  I've  always  believed  in  you,  I've 
always  trusted  you;  help  me  to  be  true  to  my- 
self, help  me  —  because  you  love  me!  " 

"  I  can't  give  you  up." 

She  turned  away  from  him,  struggling  hard  for 
more  composure.  "  (live  me  a  little  time,  John. 
I  —  I  can't  bear  any  more  now!  " 

"  You  mean  you  want  me  to  go  now?  I'll  do 
your  bidding,  Rachel,  but  I'll  never  give  you  up; 
I  can't." 

''  Oh,  I  know  —  I  know,  but  go  —  please, 
John,  I  can't  answer  now  —  I  can't  do  wrong." 

"  I'm  going  —  you  see  I'm  not  trying  to  force 
it;  I  won't  even  touch  you,  but  I  won't  give  you 
up." 

She  did  not  answer,  but  stood  with  bowed  head, 
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the  chaiTO  and  grace  of  her  figure  outlined  against 
the  soft,  warm  glow  of  the  room,  her  hunds  wrung 
together  to  hide  their  trembling.  He  turned 
at  the  door  and  looked  back  at  her  and  she  tried 
to  smile.  There  is  sometimes  mortal  agony  be- 
hind a  smile. 

"  Because  I  love  you,  John,"  she  said,  with  a 
gesture  of  appeal. 

He  turned  with  a  groan  and  went  out  into  the 
night. 
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IT  was  nearly  an   hour  later  when   Charter 
made  his  way  to  the   fashionable  club  that 
he    knew    Belhaven    coninionly    frequented. 
He  went  deliberately,  after  a  brief  space  of  time 
given  to  what  he  would  have  called  deliberation, 
but  which  did  not  deserve  the  name.    He  had  left 
Rachel  in  a  storm  of  feeling,  so  much  more  violent 
than  anything  usual  to  his  c(iuable  nature  that 
he  had  been  unable  at  first  to  think  with  coherence. 
Vll  smaller  considerations,   even   the  events  of 
yesterday,    seemed    relegated    to    the    limbo    of 
eternal  forgetfulness,  and  nothing  was  of  conse- 
quence but  this  terrible  fact,  thrust  so  rudely  into 
his  Ufe,  this  trapping  of  the  woman  he  loved  by  a 
coward  who  was  using  her,  so  Charter  felt,  as  a 
shield  to  save  him  from  the  punishment  which  he 
so  richly  deserved.    Yet,  even  in  his  passion,  he 
saw  that  Rachel's  argument  was    true,  that  he 
could  do  nothing  without  exposing  both  sisters 
to  an  open  scandal,  but,  in  his  present  mood,  even 
that  seemed  a  small  matter  compared  to  Rachel's 
vindication,  and  he  had  no  pity  for  Eva  at  all. 

It  was  certain,  however,  that  he  could  not  apply 
primitive  m^ti.ods  to  the  case,  and  he  did   not 
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even  dream  of  wringing  Belhaven's  neck,  but,  in 
spite  of  his  rage  against  him,  he  was  also  aware  that 
he  could  not  let  this  go  on  without  informing  him 
of  his  own  position.  When  he  left  the  old  house 
on  the  hill,  he  had  felt  keenly  the  sting  of  shame 
and  disgust.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been 
there  on  Belhaven's  own  errand,  to  make  love  to 
another  man's  wife,  that  lie  was  falling  to  the 
level  of  his  adversary.  But  he  would  not  give 
Rachel  up;  every  instinct  battled  against  such 
a  renunciation,  and,  being  determined  to  rescue 
her  at  any  cost,  he  suddenly  hit  upon  the  only 
course  that  seemed  open  to  one  of  his  tempera- 
ment. He  would  see  Belhaven  and  warn  him; 
he  would  tell  him,  face  to  face,  exactly  what  he 
intended  to  do.  This  idea  taking  possession  of 
him,  he  acted  upon  it  with  a  sudden  deviation  from 
his  usual  tardy  deliberation;  he  went  directly  to 
the  club  and  inquired  for  Belhaven. 

As  he  supposed,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
him,  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  library  reading, 
or  pretending  to  read,  a  new  book  that  in  reality 
was  only  a  cover  to  prevent  the  interruption  of 
his  thought,  for  Belhaven  had  more  than  enough 
to  occupy  his  mind. 

Catching  sight  of  his  dark  head  and  handsome 
profile  bent  over  his  book  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  big  room.  Charter  walked  in,  and  observing 
that  the  only  other  occupants,  two  rather  elderly 
men,  were  deeply  engaged  with  their  newspapers. 
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he  went  over  to  Belhaven's  retreat  xAd  addrnv,.  i 
h.m  with  an  abruptness  that  m  de  him  st.rt 
«hghtly  and  lay  his  book  upon  his  kreo 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you." 

Bdhaven's  face  darkened  with  the  recollection 
of  Jolms  hands  on  his  throat  but  he  restrained 
himself  with  admirable  determination 

"I  can't  exactly  prevent  you  from  saying  it 
here,"  he  remarked  coolly.  * 

But  John  took  no  notice  of  his  manner;  in- 
stead he  leaned  against  the  wall  opposite  and 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  perhaps  to  be 

JtZ  :\  I'  "■"'" ""'  ""^^  ^-  -'^-t  u- 

of  theni,  but  he  spoke  as  calndy  as  Belha^•en  had, 
only  with  a  slight  stiffening  of  the  lips  that  with 
him  was  a  sign  of  great  anger  hardly  controlled 
I  came  oyer  here  to  tell  you  that  I've  just 
«en  to  your  house;  I  don't  want  you  to  think 
J  ma  sneak  or  a  coward.  I  went  there  to  see  Mrs. 
Be  haven  because  I've  heard -pretty  plainly - 
all  the  circumstances  of  your  marriage  " 

Belhaven  took  up  the  pipe  which  he  had  laid 
down  at  John  s  approach  and  held  it  thoughtfully 
between  his  fingers,  looking  into  the  bowl  of  it 

T   n    Tl  '''^''^  r'"'"""^  *^^  "^h^"-  '^^y  I  suppose 
Lv'  '""^       ^^"'^  '*''  "°"«  «f  your  busi- 

"  That's  just  the  point;  it  is.  I  love  Mrs.  Bel- 
haven  and  I  won't  give  her  up  to  you  -  after  aU 
1 '  e  found  out!  " 
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Belhaven  threw  back  his  head  and  their  eyes 
met. 

"  Has  she  told  you?  " 

Charter  hesitated,  his  face  flushing  as  darkly 
as  his  interrogator's.  He  had  not  foreseen  this 
natural  question. 

"  I  refuse  to  answer." 

Belhaven  smiled  bitterly.  "  In  other  words 
you've  been  making  love  to  my  wife." 

"  Exactly;  that's  what  I  want  to  say.  I  don't 
propose  to  be  a  sneak  about  it;  I  love  her  and  I 
won't  allow  her  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  shield 
to  protect  you  from  Astry." 

Belhaven  considered  this  a  moment.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  resent  it  angrily,  but,  after  a 
little  thought,  he  decided  to  let  it  go  unauesaoned. 
"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  she's  determined 
to  protect  Mrs.  Astry." 

"  I  don't  consider  that  Mrs.  Astry  is  worth  her 
life." 

"  You  think  she's  ruining  her  life  to  marry  me?  " 

"  You  know  well  enough  that  you  had  no 
right  to  marry  her!  " 

Belhaven's  hand  trembled  slightly,  but  he 
emptied  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  before  he  re- 
plied. 

"  You're  taking  the  natural  view  of  a  man  in 
love  with  another  man's  wife." 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there;  she's  the  one 
to  consider.    If  you're  a  man  you'll  simply  give 
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her  her  freedom.  It's  the  least  thing  you  can  do, 
the  only  reparation  you  can  make." 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  occurs  to  you  that,  perhaps, 
she  wouldn't  take  it." 

"  That's  inconceivable." 

"  You  don't  know  then  that  she  has  pecuhar 
ideas  about  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony? " 

"  Which  couldn't  apply  to  this  case;  you  must 
see  that  yourself." 

"  You  mean  because  she's  married  me?  But 
I  don't  suppose  I've  anything  to  do  with  a  fixed 
principle." 

"  You  think  she'd  apply  her  scruples  even  to 
such  a  mockery  of  marriage  as  this?  " 

Belhaven  assented  grimlv. 

"  You've  no  right  to  let  her  do  it!  " 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  I've  a  right  to 
have  my  own  feelings  about  it?  " 

"  You  haven't;  you've  got  to  consider  her, 
to  give  her  up." 

"  And  if  I  refuse?  " 

John's  angry  blue  eyes  glowed  deeply.  "  Do 
you  think  that  I'm  going  to  stand  it?  I'm  a  factor 
in  this  case." 

Belhaven  eyed  him  coldly.  "  Has  she  made  you 
so?  " 

Charter  winced;  he  felt  keenly  that  Rachel  had 
not.    "  No!  "  he  said  sharply. 
"  Well,  she  won't.     I   know  her  well  enough 
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for  that.  You  think  you  know  all  about  her  be- 
cause you're  in  love  with  her,  but  you  don't  if 
you  imagine  she's  like  that;  she  —  "  he  stopped 
and  drew  a  deep  breath  that  was  nearer  pain  than 
a  sigh — ''  she's  too  fine  for  that!  I  know  her 
better  than  you  do  and  if  I  choose  to  hold  her 
to  it  I  can;  she  won't  listen  to  you  if  she  feels  it 
to  be  wrong,  and  she  will." 

"  /vnd  you  mean  to  take  advantage  of  her  very 
goodness  to  keep  her  to  such  a  bargain?  " 

His  scorn  cut  like  a  knife  but  Belhaven  met  it 
without  self-betrayal. 

"  Why  should  I  give  her  up  to  you?  "  he  asked, 
after  a  moment. 

Charter  looked  at  him  attentively.  He  re- 
membered that  Rachel  had  admitted  that  Bel- 
haven  loved  her  and  he  began  to  suspect  now  that 
he  would  never  give  her  up,  that  he  meant  to  use 
his  claim  upon  her  to  keep  her  against  her  will. 
Such  an  attitude  was  almost  inconceivable  to 
John. 

"  You  intend  to  make  her  stay  because  you've 
fallen  in  love  with  her?  " 

"  That's  no  affair  of  yours." 

John  glanced  across  at  the  old  man  opposite, 
who  was  hunting  now  for  another  newspaper  on 
the  table.  In  the  distance  he  saw  Count  Massena 
coming  through  the  corridor. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  this  is  a  place  where  I  can't 
tell  you  just  what  I  think  of  you,"  he  said. 
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Belhaven  did  not  move.  "  I  can't  see  that 
you  r«  m  a  better  situation  than  I  am  "  he  re- 
torted coolly.  ■■  You've  no  right  to  make  love 
to  my  wife. 

"  You've  no  right  to  make  your  wife  endure  this 
misery  and  I  tell  you  now  I  won't  allow  it  " 

Rachel's  husband  watched  hiin  thoughtfully 
a  drawn  look  changing  his  face  yet  more  deeply 
See  here,  Charter,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  I'm 
wihngtosay  this:  I've  lived  in  the  same  house 
with  Rachel  long  enough  to  be  a  changed  man 
Shes  humanized  me.  I'm  not  quite  what  vou 
think  me,  and  I'll  let  her  decide  in  the  end,  but 

dfe  firiti "  "^^"'^  ^'^^  '''"■  "P  J"'*  ^"^  y°";   ^''^ 
John  looked  at  him  squarely.     "  If  you're  a 
man,"  he  said  again,  "  you'll  set  her  free;  then 
she  could  choose.    Now  —  if  you  hold  her  —  " 
''  Well,  and  if  I  do?  " 

"Then,"  said  John,  "you're  a  damned  scoun- 
drel !  and  he  turned  his  back  on  him  and  walked 
out  of  the  room. 
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ASTRY  was  amusing  himself  driving  the 
billiard  balls  about  on  the  table,  practising 
some  of  his  favorite  strokes.  He  was  an 
unusually  graceful  man  and  he  showed  it  as  he 
handleu  his  cue,  his  cigarette  between  his  teeth 
and  his  eyes  narrowed  in  thought.  He  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  be  a  happy  man.  There  had  been 
moments,  years  before,  when  he  had  been  con- 
sidered rather  jolly;  men  liked  him  and  women 
liked  him  too.  He  was  greatly  changed;  the 
hardening  process  had  destroyed  some  of  the 
more  tender  amenities  of  life. 

He  drove  the  ball  successfully  and  stopped  to 
chalk  his  cue;  on  the  wire  over  his  head  one  of 
his  parrots  balanced,  sidling  along  and  talking 
once  and  a  while  in  strange  jargon.  Astry  watched 
him,  half  amused,  then  he  continued  to  play  with 
the  balls.  The  house  was  profoundly  quiet;  at 
the  moment  they  had  no  house  guests,  though 
Eva  courted  company  for  she  dreaded  being 
alone  with  her  husband.  He  had  asked  John 
Charter  to  come  to  them  but  John  had  refused. 
The  refusal  did  not  surprise  Astry;   it  only  con- 
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finned  him  in  certain  suspicions  and,  as  the  balls 
danced  away  from  his  driving  cue,  he  was  think 
•ng  of  Rachel.    Hers  was  undouLteSlyThe  fi^t 
o  the  drama  and  he  knew  that  she  wa'  unhapp" 
he  divmed  much  more  though  he  made  no  Sgn 
But  he  was  as  other  men;   he  desired  love   he 
craved  happmess,  he  had  been  embittered  by  the 
loss  of  both,  poisoned  by  the  contact  of  treachery 
and  he  had  ceased  to  believe,  he  had  even  ceased 
to  forgive     Forgiveness  is  godlike,  and  veiy  few 

s  like  the  work  m  a  stone  quariy;  it  takes  hard 
labor  and  only  the  morally  great  accomplish  it. 
But  .Astry  saw  revealed  Rachel's  love  for  Eva 
and  the  sight  of  it  was  almost  irritating;  it  seemed 
a.  If  she  wasted  it,  that  Eva  gave  back  so  little, 
tle^had  come  to  think  that  Eva  had  very  little  to 

He  continued  to  play  with  the  balls.  Presently 
the  old  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  sweetly,  five 
o  clock.  Then  he  heard  his  wife  coming.  Sh^  had 
been  out  and  had  just  returned;  she  came  through 
he  drawmg-room,  her  dress  rustling,  her  light 
ootstep  uneven.  He  reached  up  and,  taking  the 
chattering  parrot  from  the  wire,  put  him  into 
he  conservatory  and  came  back  with  his  cue 
in  his  hand  just  as  Eva  looked  in. 

Playing  bil'iards  alone,"  she  remarked  lan- 
gu.db'._      I  should  think  it  would  bore  you  to 
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"  My  dear  Eva,  I'm  bored  to  extinction,  but 
one  must  have  something  to  do." 

She  came  slowly  into  the  room  and,  going  to  the 
window,  stood  there  looking  out. 

"  I  suppose  you'd  really  be  happier  if  you  weren't 
so  rich,"  she  remarked. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  altogether  a  matter  of 
money?   That  the  possession  of  it  brings  misery?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  think  it  does.  I  don't  seem  to 
think  of  any  one  I  know  who's  very  rich  and 
happy  too." 

Astry  put  his  cue  down  on  the  table  and  sat 
down;  he  seemed  wilhng  to  discuss  the  point. 
"  Suppose  you  were  poor  to-morrow,  Eva;  would 
you  be  any  less  wretched?  " 

She  gave  him  a  startled  look  over  her  shoulder. 
"  Who  said  I  was  wretched?  " 

He  smiled  grimly.    "  He  who  runs  may  read." 

She  drew  a  quick  breath  of  alarm,  pressing  her 
cheek  against  the  window-pane  and  looking  out 
with  unseeing  eyes.  Before  her  was  the  wide 
terrace,  the  level  stretch  of  lawn  with  here  and 
there  a  mound  of  unmelted  snow,  and  beyond 
the  bare,  brown  trees  and  the  winter  sky. 

Astry  spoke  again  with  a  certain  moderation, 
a  mental  detachmenc  that  made  her  feel  how  wide 
was  the  chasm  between  them. 

"  I  can  see  you're  unhappy  and  I'm  sorry.  I 
don't  know  that  there's  much  to  do  about  it. 
Divorce  is  common  but  a  little  vulgar.    I'm  not 
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sure  that  you  care  to  have  me  offer  you  such  an 
avenue  of  escape." 

"  I  must  have  been  very  unpleasant,"  she  said 
slowly.     "  I  didn't  intend  to  maki   poojjle  think 
things  like  that." 
"  Like  what?  "  he  asked  gently. 
"  What  you  said  —  just  now  —  that  I  might 
want  a  divorce." 
"  Do  you?  " 

She  did  not  reply;    her  face  was  turned  now 
directly  to  the  window  and  he  only  saw  the  hand 
that  rested  on  the  pane  tremble  slightly.     He 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 
"  I  didn't  know  it  was  as  bad  as  that,  Eva!  " 
"  As  bad  as  that?  "   her  voice  trembled.    "  I 
don't  understand." 
"  I  didn't  know  that  you  wanted  a  divorce  " 
"  It  isn't  that!  " 

He  leaned  forward,  watching  her,  hi.,  expression 
singularly  grave.  "  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
just  what  you  do  mean?  " 

Eva  turned  from  the  window  and  came  toward 
him,  and  as  the  light  fell  on  her  face  Astry  was 
startled.  He  rose  involuntarily  from  his  seat 
and  Eva  stood  still,  her  slender  hands  clutching 
at  the  back  of  a  chair.  She  tried  to  speak  twice 
before  the  words  came. 

"  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,  Johnstone;    I'm 
going  to  tell  the  truth  —  the  whole  truth." 
He  did  not  speak;  he  was  watching  her  strangely. 
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She  shivered  and  then  went  on,  not  looking  at 
him,  her  voice  at  first  a  mere  whisper,  Rowing  a 
little  firmer. 

"  Rachel  married  Belhaven  —  to  save  my  good 
name." 

He  was  still  silent  for  a  moment,  regarding  her. 

"  You  mean  that  you  —  told  me  a  falsehood 
that  night?  " 

"  About  Rachel?    Yes." 

"Good  God!" 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  her  voice, 
small  and  thin  and  quivering,  -truggled  on.  She 
had  to  confess,  she  had  w  '  li  him,  she  could 
endure  it  no  longer. 

"  I  lied  about  Rachel." 

"  And  you  —  "  he  dragged  out  the  words  — 
"  you  were  guilty?  " 

"In  deed  —  no!  In  thought,  in  the  intention, 
yes."  She  broke  off  and  then  after  a  moment  of 
agony  went  on,  her  face  still  hidden  in  her  hand.s. 
"  I  was  going  to  run  away  with  him  that  day." 

Astry  did  not  speak,  he  did  not  even  move, 
and  Eva  sank  down  into  a  chair. 

"  I  was  going  and  you  caught  me;  you  accused 
me  and  —  "  she  stopped  again  and  then  went  on, 
"  and  I  was  frightened.  I'm  a  coward;  I  told  you 
a  falsehood  about  Rachel,  then  I  went  to  her  —  " 
"  And  Rachel?  "  his  voice  was  hoarse. 
"  She  forgave  me,  she  sacrificed  herself  for  me; 
she's  an  angel." 
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"  And  you  let  her  marry  that  —  that  scoundrel 
to  save  you?  " 

''  I  was  afraid  you'd  kill  him." 
"  He  ought  U)  have  been  killed." 
Her  head  satik  lower. 

"It's   iuoredihlo!     To  let   your  sister  marry 
that  scoundrel  to  save  his  life,  to  shield  you'" 
"  She's  forgiven  mo,"  Eva'.s  voice  broke  piti- 
fully.   "  I  told  her  —  she  —  " 

He  had  risen  in  his  agitation  and  he  swung 
around  now,  facing  her.    "  Did  she  know?  " 

"That   I   was  guilty?"     Eva   turned   darkly 
crimson.    "  No,  not  until  the  other  day  —  I  told 
her  —  and  she  forgave  me." 
"  It's  past  belief." 

"  That  she  should  forgive  me?  Rachel?  She's 
so  good  to  me." 

"  I  know  Rachel,  but  it's  past  belief  that  you 
could  let  her  do  it,  sacrifice  her  to  save  that 
hound." 

"  Wait!  "  Eva  rose;  she  tried  to  face  him  stead- 
ily. "Listen,  you  told  me  that  if  she  didn't 
marry  him  you'd  kill  him." 

"  Well?  " 

"  That  you'd  kill  hun  because  of  me.  I  told 
her  that  and  she  married  him  to  save  my  good 
nam-?." 

"  It  was  my  business  to  t-ke  care  of  your  good 
name." 

"  No,  it  was  mine,"  she  was  gaining  strength 
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now.  "  li  was  mine  and  I'd  failed.  I  was  weak, 
wicked,  foolish ;  I  thought  I  loved  him." 

"  You  thought  you  loved  him?  Do  you  mean 
you  didn't?  " 

"  Not  —  not  afterwards." 

"Not  after  you  saw  the  coward  shield  himself 
behind  a  woman?  " 

She  wrung  her  hands  together.  "  Yes,  it  was 
that;  I  hated  that!" 

Astry  stood  looking  at  her,  a  strange  conflic' 
of  emotions  in  his  face.  "  Are  you  telling  me 
the  truth,  Eva,  or  are  you  trying  to  shield  him 
again?  " 

"  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  I  thought  I  loved 
him,  I  was  afraid  of  you,  —  you  frightened  me 
sometimes  then,  —  and  I  had  loved  him  once, 

"  You  never  loved  me  then?  " 

She  hesitated;  again  a  dark  blush  mounted  from 
throat  to  brow.  "  At  first  I  married  you  because  — 
because  Aunt  Drusilla  wanted  it,  because  —  " 
she  stopped. 

"  Yes  —  because?  "  he  was  watching  her 
sternly. 

"  Because  I  wanted  to  make  a  great  match." 

"  Oh,  for  my  money!  " 

"  If  you  want  to  put  it  that  way." 

"  And  afterwards  you  called  back  Belhaven?  " 

Again  she  assented. 

"  You  thought  it  easy  to  be  free  of  the  million- 
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aire  after  -  "  He  stopped,  somethinR  in  the  mute 
agony  of  her  attitude,  her  evident  humiliation 
checking  him. 

"  I  thought  I  loved  Belhaven,"  she  said  simply 
determmed  not  to  spare  herself.  ••  I  was  going 
to  run  away  with  him.  He  begged  me  to  -  but 
It  wa.sn't  any  more  his  fault  than  niiw.  I'm  try- 
ing to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  Then 
came  that  night  anu  your  anger  and  —  and  I 
saw  he  was  afraid." 
"  The  hound!  " 

"  I  saw  he  was  afraid,"  her  voice  trailed  on 
quivennfe,  "and  I  saw  how  Rachel  suffered.' 
Johnstone,  I've  been  punished;  I  deserve  it 
but  -  the  way  is  fearful,  that  way  of  the  trans- 
gressors. Not  my  feet  only,  but  my  heart  bleeds. 
I  went  to  Rachel;  I  begged  her,  I've  begged  her 
twice,  to  get  ii  div— .  *o  marry  Charter;  they 
bve  each  othe,  '  do  it  -  because  -  " 

Evas  voiced  b -"  she  says  sho 

can  t,  that  it  •.^ol,!r^  i mi  mc." 
So  it  would  —  now." 
''Then  let  it!     I  can't  bear  this,  Johnstone; 
cast  me  out,  help  Rachel  to  get  free.     I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer,  it's  killing  me!  " 
"  You've  quite  forgotten  me,  Eva." 
■'  No,  no,  I  haven't!  "    She  burst  into  sudden, 
violent  weeping.     "I  haven't;  I  know  now -I 
know  you've  suffered  too.    Johnstone,  you  won't 
kill  him?  " 
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Not  now.    It  would  disgrace  Rachel.    Think 
what  I  —  your  husband  —  owe  to  Rachel." 

"  Then  it's  for  her,  you  mean?    It  can't  be 
done  on  her  account?  " 
He  nodded;  speech  was  not  easy. 
Eva  stood  up,  stretching  out  her  arms  with  her 
mipotent,  childish  gesture  of  despair.    "  I  never 
thought  —  oh,  God,  why  can't  I  die?  " 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  the  truth  then,  as 
you  re  tellmg  me  now?  What  if  I  killed  himi'  " 
"  I  was  afraid;  I'm  a  coward,  I've  told  you  so'  " 
bhe  stopped  and  stood  looking  at  him,  then  sud- 
denly  her  face  quivered.  "  Can  you  forgive  me? 
I  ve  suffered,  I'd  like  to  feel  that  you'd  forgiven 

"Does  it  make  any  difference?    Does  it  mat- 
ter.' 

"  It  matters  to  me." 
_  He  turned  and  met  her  eyes  and  his  face  paled. 

Eva,    he  said  gently,  "  did  you  ever  even  for 
one  moment  love  me?  " 

She  pressed  her  hands  together  tightly,  lookine 
at  him  strangely. 

"Would  — would  it  make  it  easier  to  forgive 
me? "  ^ 

"Yes,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  I,  too,  have  trav- 
eled a  long  way,  Eva;  I,  too,  came  to  find  that 
there  was  no  love  for  me;  I,  too,  have  suffered, 
—  I  m  really  quite  human.  But  I  could  forgive 
you,  I  would  forgive  you  even  this,  if  I  felt  that 
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you'd  ever  been  honest  with  me,  ever  loved  your 
nusband  for  a  moment  in  your  life  " 

She  drew  a  step  nearer,  her  eyes  'dilated.  "  Did 
—  did  you  ever  love  me?  " 

"  Once." 

"  And  I  lost  it?  " 

"  You  didn't  want  it." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  again 

bitterl     ^°"  ~ '"''  ^°"  ^''^''  '°^^  '"^^  "  ^^  ^^^^^ 
"  Not  then." 

/'i^,"   y?"  ™«^°?"    he  paused,  and  then  un- 

"  Not  then  —  but  now!  " 
Astry  stood  still;  for  a  moment  the  fundamental 
forces  of  bfe  seemed  suspended.  He  was  amazed 
Then  he  took  a  step  forward,  but  before  he  spoke 
i!-va  suddenly  swayed  and  would  have  fallen  but 
for  his  arms  around  her. 

He  Ufted  her  and  carried  her  up-stairs.  She 
was  unconscious  and  her  head  lay  helpless,  her 
pretty  soft  hair  against  his  breast.  He  carried 
her  across  the  hall  and  into  her  own  room  and 
laid  her  on  the  bed  with  a  touch  ns  tender  as  a 
woman's.  The  disdain  and  anger  and  bitterness 
tuat  had  been  waging  a  battle  in  his  soul  receded 
before  the  wave  of  humanity,  of  pity,  almost  of 
tenderness,  that  suddenly  submerged  his  being 
Her  helplessness,  the  appeal  of  her  childish  face, 
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the  evident  grief  and  humiliation  that  she  had 
suffered  to  tell  him  the  truth,  touched  his  heart. 
He  summoned  her  maid  and  then  went  out  softly 
and  closed  the  door. 

Before  him  he  seemed  to  see  the  long,  cruel  way 
that  her  small,  bleeding  feet  had  traveled,  coming 
back  at  last  to  him. 

In  his  heart  he  had  akeady  forgiven  her. 


XVIII 


IT  was  nearly  dusk  on  Thursday  afternoon 
when  Belhaven  came  in  and  found  Rachel 
in  the  living-room.  He  was  pale  and  fagged 
and  came  slowly  across  the  room  to  the  tea-table. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  deep  chair  by  the  lire  but  she 
rose  mechanically  and  went  to  pour  tea  for  him. 
The  little  service  had  become  so  familiar  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  habit.  He  glanced  at  her  as  he 
took  the  cup  from  her  hands  and  was  startled  by 
her  face. 

"  There's  something  wrong,  Rachel?  " 

"  No,  I'm  a  little  tired,  that's  all." 

His  glanced  traveled  around  the  room  and  came 
back  to  her  again,  with  a  peculiar  significance. 

"  I  know  that  you're  unhappy  here,"  he  said,  a 
strong  note  of  restraint  in  his  voice,  unaware  that 
he  was  repeating  Astry's  words  to  Eva. 

Rachel  rallied  her  thoughts.  "  Not  more  so 
than  you  are,"  she  replied  without  bitterness. 

"  In  a  way  that's  true;  you've  been  unhappy 
but,  none  the  less,  you've  made  this  house  a  home 
to  me.  I  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  your  un- 
selfishness; you've  been  cruelly  placed  but  you've 
uttered  no  reproaches." 
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"Oh,  that  isn't  so  much  to  my  credit;    re- 
proaches are  idle  enough!" 

He  set  his  untasted  tea  on  the  table  and  leaned 
forward,  looking  at  her,  his  clasped  hands  between 
his  knees,  his  dark  face  perturbed.  The  light  of 
the  candelabrum  on  the  tea-table  flickered  softly 
between  them;  the  long  room  was  full  of  keen 
shadows.  Rachel's  face,  pale  and  spiritualized 
was  thrown  into  high  relief;  it  had  never  seemed 
so  nearly  beautiful,  with  the  subtle  charm  of  the 
shadowed  eyes  axu!  the  soft,  dark  hair.  She  had 
passed  through  u.,  p  waters  but  Charter  knew  she 
loved  him;  there  was  comfort  in  that.  The 
feeling  of  Charter's  presence  was  with  her,  as  it 
must  be  in  great  love,  even  in  the  immortal  mo- 
ment of  renunciation. 

Belhaven,  looking  at  her  with  a  comprehension 
of  suffermg,  discerned  the  crisis.  He  saw  that 
she  had  been  deep  in  the  struggle,  he  divined  that 
Eva  had,  at  last,  confessed  the  truth,  and  his 
soul  drew  back  shuddering  from  the  thought  of 
Rachel's  judgment  of  him  -  and  the  justice  of 
it.^^  There  was  a  long  silence.  At  last  he  broke  it. 
Rachel,  I've  been  thinking  it  all  over  and  I've 
tried  to  put  myself  out  of  it;  for  you  it's  intoler- 
able." 

She  looked  up  in  vague  surprise;  in  the  pause 
her  mmd  had  floated  with  the  stream  and  she 
had  almost  forgotten  Belhaven's  point  of  view. 
"  Not  more  intolerable  than  it  has  been  —  except 
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I  know  now  that  Eva  deceived  me.  But  I  still 
believe  you  told  me  the  truth,  that  it's  past  with 
you  both  now,  and  I  suppose  it's  best  to  let  things 
go  — even  for  Astry." 
"  You  never  seem  to  think  of  yourself  " 
She  colored  deeply.  "  IVe  thought  much  of 
myself. 

He  saw  the  blush  and  a  pang  of  hideous  jealousy 
tore  through  the  remorse  of  his  mood,  but  he 
gripped  himself  again.  "  I  know  you  hate  me'  " 
he  began. 

Rachel  looked  up  quickly.  "  I  don't  hate  you 
far  from  it.    I'm  sorry  for  you."  ' 

He  smiled  grimly,  thinking"  of  Charter.  Had 
he  come  here  to  do  Charter's  bidding  after  all? 
But  ne  was  resolved  to  go  on.    "  Thank  you,"  he 

mty!  Yet  I  feel  that  my  very  presence  here  must 
he  hateful  to  you.  I've  traded  on  your  generosity 
your  womanliness,  even  your  pity.  I've  felt  at 
times  that  I'd  be  content  to  be  a  dog  on  your 
hearth-rug,  but  it's  not  so  now.  Every  day  I'm 
with  you  I  grow  to  love  you  more  deeply  -  " 

She  turned  to  interrupt  him  but  he  held  up  a 
protesting  hand.  "  Let  me  finish.  I  know  my 
loves  hideous  to  you,  but,  none  the  less,  I  love 
you  for  your  sweetuess,  your  justice,  your  kind- 
ness, and  at  last  a  spark  of  generosity  has  been 
bom  in  my  own  heart.  I've  been  a  good  deal  of 
a  scoundrel,  Rachel;  I  can  plead  no  decent  ex- 
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cuse,  but  there's  enough  manhood  in  me  to  feel 
that  I've  got  to  set  you  free." 

A  sudden  hope,  keen  as  joy,  leaped  in  her  heart 
for  an  instant,  only  to  pass  into  eclipse.  "  It's 
impossible  without  ruining  Eva.  I  did  it  myself, 
I  dreaded  the  public  scandal  for  her;  it's  just  as 
much  my  fault,  in  a  way,  as  yours." 

"  There  are  ways  that  involve  but  little  scan- 
dal." 

Rachel  sat  looking  at  the  lire.  Her  heart  cried 
out  again;  she  desired  happiness  as  fiercely  as 
the  most  unreasoning  child  of  circumstance,  but 
she  remembered  the  obligations  that  had  led  to 
her  sacrifice. 

"  It  would  be  the  end  for  Eva.  Besides,"  she 
hesitated,  "  perhaps  you  don't  understand  how 
I  feel  about  marriage  —  I  don't  think  I've  got  a 
right  to  get  a  divorce.  I  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
You've  blamed  yourself;  have  you  ever  thought 
of  the  wrong  I  did?  " 

"  You?  "  He  looked  at  her  amazed,  and  en- 
countering her  eyes,  that  had  the  sweet,  abashed 
look  of  a  frightened  girl,  a  sudden  wild  hope 
leaped  up.  "  You  mean  you  consider  your  mar- 
riage too  sacred  to  break?  " 

She  inclined  her  head. 

He  drew  a  quick  breath.  "  Rachel!  "  then  the 
sight  of  her  face,  stricken  with  grief  and  re- 
luctance, brought  him  back  to  his  senses.  "  I 
see,  you  mean  from  the  religious  point  of  view. 
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I've  always  understood  that;    I  knew  you  had 
scruples."  "' 

"  I've  always  abhorred  the  light  view,  as  if 
It  wasn  t  sacred  at  all.  I  know,  I  feel  I  wronued 
you  when  I  married  you.  I  haven't  any  right 
to  bring  discredit  on  you  by  a  divorce,  unless  --  " 
she  looked  up  gravely  -  "  if  you  wish  to  be  free 
.u-7  ?./!'  happiness  elsewhere,  then  I  don't 
think  Id  have  the  same  right  to  -  to  insist  on 
beanng  my  share  of  it." 

M^^TM"^!^  ^^*"  ^^^''i^y-'  his  own  face 
blanched  "You  forget  that  I  love  you!"  he 
said  slowly. 

She  colored  painfully.     "  That's  another  thing 
that  hes  heavy  on  my  soul.     I  had  no  right  to 
marry  you  —  forgive  me!  " 
"Rachel,  could  you  ever  —  have  loved  me'  " 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands;  she  was 
thmking  of  Charter.    "  N-no." 

Belhaven  still  regarded  her.  He  thought  that 
she  really  abhorred  him  and  the  idea  stung  him 
He  had  traveled  the  long  road,  he  had  reached 
the  end  of  it,  and  met  disaster  and  defeat. 
You  ye  refused  divorce,"  he  said,  in  a  strange 
voice,  yet  you  despise  me.  I  suppose  I'm  a 
very  toad  in  your  sight,  but  you  would  still  save 
iiva!  You  re  right,  I  accept  your  wishes,  but  - 
tnere  are  other  ways." 

She  did  not  understand  him;   she  still  hid  her 
face,  shutting  out  the  horror  of  the  situation. 
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Eva's  lover  as  her  husband!  She  could  not 
bring  herself  to  speak  to  him. 

"  There  are  other  ways,"  he  repeated  quietly, 
"  but,  for  your  sake,  I  wish  it  wasn't  so  hard. 
I  wish  I  could  lighten  it,  Rachel." 

"  In  a  way  you've  done  mch  to  lighten  it. 
I'm  —  I'm  grateful." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  bowed  head,  remem- 
bering grimly  that  the  thought  of  his  love  had 
made  her  shudder  as  he  had  seen  women  shudder 
at  the  sight  of  a  reptile.  Then  he  turned  and 
went  out  without  another  word. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  that  before  Rachel 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  sounds  and  movements  in 
the  house.  She  had  remained  where  Belhaven 
left  her,  looking  into  the  fire,  her  chin  in  her  hand. 
Her  gray  eyes,  lit  by  the  glow  of  the  falling  em- 
bers, were  intent  on  some  distant  thought,  her 
gaze  full  of  introspection;  she  saw  nothing  in 
the  room  and,  for  a  while,  heard  nothing.  She 
seemed  to  have  been  dragged  through  an  endless 
chain  of  events,  a  series  of  agonizing  scenes. 
She  was  no  longer  what  she  had  been  a  week  ago, 
or  even  yesterday;  she  seemed  suddenly  separated 
from  herself,  or  was  rather  a  new  self,  born  of 
suffering  and  joy,  —  the  joy  of  feeling  that  Char- 
ter knew,  —  and  looking  back  at  her  old  self,  — 
the  self  of  slow  growth,  of  childhood  and  girl- 
hood and  womanhood.  She  had,  indeed,  been 
bom  again  in  anguish.    She  had  renounced  her 
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own  happiness,  and  what  had  she  gained'  In 
that  dreadful  moment  she  felt  that  she  had  not 
even  gamed  her  own  salvation,  for  the  awful 
feelmg  of  complicity  in  their  guilt  remained, 
bhe  and  Eva  and  Belhaven  had  wretchedlv 
cheated  Astry;  it  was  to  Astry  that  she  owed 
the  mexorablo  debt.  If  she  could  only  feel  that 
she  had  saved  Eva,  brought  her  back  to  her 
husband! 

Then  came  the  temptation  to  escape  from  her 
sacrifice,  to  nullify  her  act  by  accepting  the  first 
means  of  escape.    Her  heart  clamored  for  happi- 
ness and  her  love  for  Charter  rcbpiled  against 
all  scruples.    What  right  had  she  to  make  Charter 
unhappy?     There  is  no  argument  so  subtle,  so 
unanswerable  as  the  argument  of  love.    Her  own 
heart  cried  out  against  her  judgment;    it  would 
gladly  have  broken  her  bonds  and  stultified  her 
sacrifice.     She  thought  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  bear  if  Charter  knew,  but  it  was  a  million  times 
harder,  for  Charter  rebelled  against  it.    Charter 
who  was  good,  saw  no  virtue  in  her  self-immola- 
tion;   he,    too,    craved   happiness.      While   Bel- 
haven  had  offered  her  divorce,  at  the  cost,  as  she 
saw,  of  great  personal  misery,  he  had  offered  her 
freedom.    Her  presence  in  the  house  had  become 
dear  to  him;   her  kindness,  her  quick  sympathy 
her  womanliness,  had  penetrated  the  armor  of 
his  worldliness  and,  at  last,  his  soul  had  risen  to 
meet  hers  in  an  act  of  self-sacrifice.    Though  she 
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did  not  know  it,  she  had  gone  far  to  save  Bel- 
haven.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  her  to 
have  despised  him,  to  have  let  him  feel  himself 
outside  of  her  life,  the  cause  of  all,  but  she  had 
not  despised  him,  she  had  been  gentle  and  for- 
bearing, and  he  had  seen  new  and  charming 
qualities  in  her  simplicity. 

If  Rachel  could  have  known  this,  it  would  have 
comforted  her  a  little,  but  she  had  not  even  that 
small  comfort  as  she  sat  brooding  over  the  fire. 
This  was  the  Thursday  of  the  dinner  at  the 
Astrys'  and  Belhaven  had  reluctantly  promised 
to  go,  for  there  were  many  reasons  that  made 
him  careful  of  the  conventionalities;  Rachel  had 
dined  alone  and  early. 

A  big  fire  leaped  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney 
and  there  was  a  rich  and  luxurious  glow  of  color 
and  light;  the  heavy,  crimson  curtains  were 
drawn  over  the  windows,  but  it  was  storming 
outside,  and  she  heard  the  sleet  on  the  window- 
panes.  The  wind  shouted  under  the  old  gables. 
Rachel  went  to  a  window  and  looked  out;  it  was 
still  light  enough  to  discern  the  cedars  beaten  by 
the  gale.  An  old  hemlock  near  the  house  stretched 
spectral  arms,  sheeted  in  ice.  The  gray  veil  of 
fog  and  rain  cloaked  the  long  slope  of  the  land- 
scape, and  she  could  not  discover  the  distant  city. 
It  grew  dark  fast.  She  let  the  curtain  fall  across 
the  sash  again  and  went  to  the  fire,  stretching 
out  both  hands  to  the  blaze  with  a  shiver.    A 
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strange  feeling  of  uneasineds  stirred  in  her  heart 
some  vague  forewarning;  deUcate  and  floating 
like  a  tendril,  it  trembled  back  again  into  un- 
certamty. 

She  opened  a  book  at  random  and  began  to 
read.  It  chanced  to  be  a  life  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assist  exquisitely  illuminated,  that  Belhaven  had 
picked  up  for  its  artistic  setting  rather  than  its 
rehgious  teachings,  for  he  wa^  .something  of  a 
connoisseur  in  books. 

Rachel  turned  the  leaf. 

"Never  set  an  empty  pot  to  boil  on  the  fire 
in  hope  that  your  neighbor  will  fill  it!  "  ran  the 
proverb.  ^ 

She  sighed^  Had  not  Belhaven  set  his  empty 
heart  on  the  fire  with  the  hope  that  she  would  fill 
Brother  r-,  "^^'^^  ^^^  not.  In  this,  then. 
Brother  Giles  understood  the  world;  evidently 
he  entertained  no  hope  for  the  filling  of  the  pot 

slightly      ^""""^  ^^^  P^^''  •""■  ^"^^'^  trembling 

"  And  they  twain  ate  the  pottage  of  flour  by 

reason  of  his  importunate  charity.      And  thev 

thrfood'"'''^''  ™"'^  """'^  ^^  '^'^°"°"  '''^°  ^y 

k"  ^^^^7  *'^^'"  ^'^  °^  ^^^  P«"age  -  "  and 
she  and  Belhaven  had  eaten  of  it  to  their  despair. 
Ihey  had  not  been  refreshed  by  devotion,  they 

at'LT.    th'  "{""'r'^'y-'  had  she  found  the  key 
at  last?    They  had  eaten  the  pottage  and  the  taste 
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of  it  was  very  bitter.  Rachel  leaned  forward 
and  looked  into  the  fire,  wlierc  ihe  red  embers 
fell  and  the  flame  continued  to  leap  merrily. 

"  And  they  twain  ate  the  pottuge." 

She  heard  the  outer  door  open  and  close  and 
a  step  come  across  the  hall.  She  turned  sharply; 
some  one  had  braved  the  storm.    It  wns  Astry. 

He  stood  in  the  door  looking  at  her,  as  Bel- 
haven  had  done.  His  fur  coat  was  thrown  back 
and  disclosed  his  evening  dress;  his  face,  as  usual, 
was  pale  and  fair. 

"  I  came  for  Belhavcn,"  he  said. 

Rachel  was  surprised.  "  He's  getting  ready 
now;   I  thought  the  hour  was  e'ght." 

"  It  is,  but  I  was  determined  to  have  no  failures 
and  I  particularly  want  Belhaven;  you  know  he 
didn't  want  to  come." 

"  Has  any  one  failed  you?  " 

"  Only  Mrs.  Billop." 

She  smiled  involuntarily.  "  Eva  won't  regret 
that." 

"  There  are  special  dispensations.  I  don't  see 
'vhy  we  keep  on  inviting  those  creatures  unless 
it  is  because  they're  related  to  Paul.  I  suppose 
Belhaven  really  means  to  come;  it  isn't  informal 
enough  to  let  him  off,  you  know." 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  question  about  his 
coming." 

Astry  smiled  again.  "  My  dear  Rachel,"  he 
said  carelessly,  "  there  might  be  a  question  about 
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it;  if  I  were  Belhaven  there  would  be  a  question 
about  It. 

She  colored  and  Astry  saw  that  she  understood 
Even  an  Arab  has  a  right  to  protection;   his 
bread  and  salt  should  not  be  abused,"  he  said 
watching  her.  ' 

"  But  his  bread  and  salt  protect  the  life  of  the 
stranger  who  tastes  them,"  she  answered  ciuickly 

Astry  smiled  bitterly.  "  I  „ever  thought  of 
you  as  one  to  plead  for  the  transgressor  " 

Rachel  put  the  little  book  down  on  the  table 
and  sat  looking  at  him  with  grave  eyes,  her  heart 
throbbmg  heavily.  Had  Eva  told  hini  or  -  some 
one  else? 

^  He  came  over  and  stood  beside  her.  "  Rachel 
I'm  deeply  sorry  that  there  seems  no  way  out' 
that  you've  got  to  bear  it  -  or  else  your  sacrifice 
goes  for  nothing." 

"  You  mean  —  "  she  could  not  go  on 

"  Eva  has  told  me." 

Rachel  sank  back  in  her  chair,  her  hands  trem- 
bhng  in  her  lap.    "  Johnstone  -  you've  forgiven 

He  had  averted  his  face  and  she  saw  only  the 
outhnes  of  the  strong,  lithe  figure  and  fine  head. 
Ihere  was  a  brief  significant  pause,  then  he 
turned,  and  Rachel  saw  the  wreck  of  happiness 
m  his  face. 

"  I've  tried  to." 

She  hid  her  own  face  in  her  hands;   the  relief 
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was  intense  that  the  concealment  was  over!  Astry 
turned  and  walked  twice  across  the  room. 

"  Why  didn't  you  let  me  kill  him  that  bight?  " 

"  I  couldn't  —  and  I  had  to  save  Eva." 

"  That  would  have  saved  her  and  he  —  he 
needed  killing!  " 

Rachel's  hands  fell  in  her  lap  again;  she  looked 
at  him  gravely,  her  face  tear-stained  and  pale. 
"  Would  it  have  saved  the  poor  child  to  have 
destroyed  her  name,  to  murder  a  man,  and  hang 
for  it  yourself?  " 

He  was  silenced. 

"  That  was  it,  that  is  what  you  would  have 
done,  Johnstone,  and  I  had  to  save  you  both. 
I  did  wrong,  I've  suffered  for  it,  but  oh,  thank 
God,  Eva's  told  you  the  truth!  " 

"  Rachel,  I've  felt,  and  I  know  Eva  feels,  that 
we've  no  right  to  accept  your  sacrifice;  we  want 
to  set  you  free  even  at  the  price  of  scandal.  Eva 
begs  me  to  set  you  free,  but  —  " 

"  You  see  how  it  is?  If  I  get  a  divorce  it  will 
ruin  Eva." 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  otherwise  I'd  shoot  that  fellow 
now,  but  I  can't  touch  him  without  injury  to 
you  both.  Yet  —  my  God,  Rachel,  I've  no  right 
to  hold  you  to  it." 

"  You  don't.  I  feel  so  differently  from  you 
about  it,  you  don't  understand.  I  can't  break 
the  marriage;  I've  got  to  take  the  punishment, 
for  I  did  it  myself.    I've  got  to  keep  my  contract." 
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"  You  mean  that  your  scruples  won't  permit 
you  to  break  it?  " 

"Don't  you  understand?  I  was  wrong  to  do 
It;  I  see  it.  I  did  it  to  save  Eva,  but  I  had  no 
right  o  take  the  vows  as  I  did.  I  dare  not  break 
them. 

"Do  you  mean  you're  afraid  of  the  scandal, 
or  the  odium  of  it  all?  " 

God^'"  ^^^^  *°  ^  ^^'^  plain -I'm  afraid  of 

He  stood  looking  at  her  a  whi!  in  silence.  Then 
ms  face  changed  and  softened. 

"Like  Felix,  I'm  almost  persuaded,"  he  said. 

Rachel    made    a    slight    deprecating   gesture. 

Would  I  have  made  this  sacrifice  if  I'd  contem- 
plated making  it  void?  " 

He  reflected.  "  I  suppose  not;  you're  a  singular 
woman."  "^ 

"  I'm  singularly  placed." 
He  walked  to  and  fro  again.   Rachel,  meanwhUe, 
heard  Belhaven  slowly  descending  the  stairs. 

Johnstone,  you  —  you  don't  mean  to  quarrel 
with  him  now?  " 
"  I've  told  you  I  can't;  he's  safe  enough." 

I'm  thankful  for  that!  " 
Astiy  stood  still,  regarding  her  earnestly,  his 
heavy  pale  eyes  seeming  to  concentrate  thought. 
You're  unhappy." 

She  turned  away.     "Pardon  me,  we've  said 
enough." 
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"  I  accept  my  rebuke  as  I  long  ago  accepted 
my  congi,"  he  said  gently.  "  Nevertheless  you're 
wretched,  and  you've  been  a  good  angel  to  Eva; 
I  owe  about  all  I've  got  left  to  you." 
Her  lips  quivered.  "  Please  don't!  " 
He  looked  at  her  strangely.  "  I've  been  a 
brute,  I've  always  been  a  brute,  and  I've  hurt 
you  again.  I  feel  as  if  we'd  trapped  you,  Rachel; 
can  you  forgive  us?  " 

She  looked  beyond  him,  struggling  to  regain  her 
composure,  and  she  heard  the  wind  shouting  under 
the   gables   while   the   rain   leaped   against   the 
window-panes.    She  could  not  answer  Astry  and 
before  he  spoke  again  Belhaven  came  to  the  door. 
"  I  heard  you  were  waiting  for  me,  Astry;  it's 
certainly  obliging  to  go  after  your  guests  in  such 
a  storm.    The  rain's  turning  into  snow  and  sleet." 
"  My  dear  Belhaven,"  said  Astry  easily,  "  I 
particularly  wanted  you.    I  have  a  word  to  say 
to  you  beforehand." 
Belhaven  glanced  keenly  from  Astry  to  Rachel. 
"  I've  no  intentions  of  shirking  my  responsibili- 
ties," he  said.    "  You'll  find  me  ready." 

Astry  turned.  "  Then  we'd  better  be  off. 
Good  night,  Rachel." 

She  made  no  reply  but  as  she  kjoked  up  she 
met  Belhaven's  eyes  and  they  were  full  of  regret, 
of  kindness,  of  appeal.  The  glance  was  fleeting; 
the  next  moment  both  men  went  out  into  the 
night  and  she  heard  the  stir  and  jar  of  the  motor- 
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car  as  it  started,  backed,  and  finally  whirled  down 
the  road.  She  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to 
push  aside  the  curtain  and  look  out  after  it  Re- 
luctant as  she  was  to  think  of  it,  she  could  not 
dismiss  that  glance  into  oblivion;  it  was  the  look 
of  a  man  mortally  hurt. 

The  window-pane  was  covered  now  with  frost 
and  she  had  to  breathe  on  it  before  she  could  clear 
a  space  to  see  out  into  the  stormy  night.    Away 
m   the   distance   were   the   retreating   lights   of 
Astry's  big  car,  like  monster  eyes,  growing  smaller 
and  smaller  until  she  saw  chem  no  more.    A  gust 
of  wind  swayed  the  trees  and  swept  the  branches 
low  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  there  was 
a  sudden  rush  of  snowflakes.     She  drew  back  a 
little  and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  her 
chair  when  she  saw  a  figure  coming  swiftly  up 
the  path  from  the  gate,  and  something  in  the 
bearmg,  the  quick,  determined  step,  made  her 
start   and  drop   the  curtain   again.     She  went 
hastily  to  the  hearth  and  stood  there  shivering 
holding  her  hands  out  to  the  blaze,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  stop  beating  while  she  listened. 

She  heard  the  servant  going  past  the  door  to 
answer  the  bell  and,  after  an  interval,  she  knew 
some  one  was  coming  across  the  hall. 
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SHE  had  not  regained  control  of  herself  when 
Charter  entered  the  room  but  she  turned 
and  faced  him  with  something  as  near  a 
greeting  as  she  was  able  to  achieve.  Ii  was  almost 
a  shock  to  her  to  see  him  looking  so  splendidly 
well  and  strong  and  fearless  after  that  other  look 
that  haunted  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  had 
married. 

"  I  thought  Belhaven  was  here,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "  I  told  him  I  was  coming  but  your 
man  says  he's  gone  over  to  Astry's  already." 

"  Johnstone  came  for  him,"  she  managed  to 
say.     "I  —  aren't  you  going  too?  " 

"  I  suppose  I've  got  to.  I  promised  because  I 
thought  I'd  see  you  there.  I  didn't  want  to  come 
here;  you  see,  I've  told  him." 

Rachel  colored.     "You  told  —  Belhaven?  " 

"  That  I  loved  you  and  I  wouldn't  let  him 
keep  you  here  like  this." 

She  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  looking  at  him 
weakly.     "Oh,  John!" 

"  Well,  it's  true,  isn't  it?  You  wouldn't  want 
me  to  sneak  uito  the  house  without  his  knowing 
it?" 
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"  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  come  really;  that's 
just  it,  John,  we've  lost  everything." 

He  was  indignant.  "  We  haven't.  I  won't 
stand  It,  Rachel;  it's  ridiculous.  He's  trading 
on  your  generosity;  he  -  why,  he  almost  ad- 
mitted It  to  me! " 

Rachel  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  her  head 
sinkmg  mto  the  cushions;  she  felt  almost  as  if 
she  might  swoon.  "  John,  he's  just  offered  to  set 
me  free." 

Charter  swung  around  and  looked  at  her,  his 
face  changing. 

"Good!     Then   there's   a  spark  in   him      I 
thought  he  —  well,  I  told  him  what  I  thought'  " 
She  remembered  Belhaven's  face  with  a  sudden 
illummation  of  mind.     If  Charter  had  told  him 
what  he  thought  of  him  perhaps  it  was  no  wonder 
he  looked  like  that! 
"  I  —  I  wish  you  hadn't!  " 
"  Rachel,"  he  stopped  in  his  walk  and  bent 
over  her,  trembling,  "  is  it  possible  you're  half  in 
love  with  him  now?  " 
"  No,  no!  " 

"  Then  —  oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  we'll  get  you 
free  yet!    Rachel,  my  darling!  " 

She  let  him  hold  her  hands  close  but  the  tears 
were  running  down  her  face. 
"  John,  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  take  it!  " 
"  you  told  him  you  wouldn't  take  your  free- 
dom? "    His  tone  was  incredulous,  dumbfounded. 
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She  had  only  enough  voice  to  murmur:  "I  — 
I  can't!" 

He  dropped  her  hands  and  sprang  up.  "  You 
don't  care  a  pin  for  me!    You  love  him!  " 

She  could  not  endure  that.  "  I  don't,  but  — 
oh,  can't  you  see?  How  can  I?  I  did  it  myself 
—  he's  done  nothing  since;  what  right  have  I  to 
make  all  this  scandal  just  —  just  to  be  happy? 
Isn't  there  something  higher?  I've  —  I've  got 
to  take  my  punishment." 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  set  face,  blanched  until 
the  tan  showed  in  a  band  across  his  brow  and 
cheeks. 

' '  And  how  about  me?  Am  I  to  be  punished  too? ' ' 

She  got  up  then  and  went  to  him  and  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck;  he  felt  her  shivering  from 
head  to  foot.  "  John,  do  you  want  to  kill  me? 
I  can't  bear  any  more.  You  know  I  love  you. 
I'm  trying  hard  to  do  the  right  thing  just  because 
I  have  to;  I've  been  almost  wicked  in  thinking 
of  it,  but  now,  John  —  you've  got  to  go." 

"  See  here,  Rachel,  I've  always  tried  to  be 
straight,  to  be  honest,  but  I'm  a  scoundrel  now. 
I  told  Belhaven  I  was  making  love  to  you  and  I 
am.  I'd  —  I'd  take  you  away  with  me  this  minute 
if  you'd  go!    He'd  get  a  divorce  then." 

She  smiled  faintly,  looking  up  at  his  drawn  face. 
"  No,  you  wouldn't,  you'd  never  do  it,  —  when 
you  thought  of  it,  John,  —  because  —  I  think  you 
love  me." 
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Jt^t? -'  "'^"''  """'"'  "-^  "'^^'^  elopements, 
She  shook  her  head.     "No,  because  when  a 

wS'Z  '  TT  'r  ^°°''  dishonoi" 

Well,  that  s  why  I've  let  you  stay  here     If 

t  wasn't  for  that  I'd  have  taken  that-that 

ytrrHactri  ''".^  '""^  "^-  -d  -'^ed 
you  Off     Rachel,  I  won't  give  you  up!  " 

She  slipped  out  of  his  arms  again  and  made 
her  way  uncertainly  back  to  her  Lt.  "  You've 
got  to  go  over  there  now,  John  " 

''  To  Astry's?  "    He  glanced  at  the  clock.    "  I've 

She  made  a  queer  little  gesture  with  her  hands 

YoJvr''//"''  'fr'*^'  ^"^  '^^  '^'d  not  set: 

-  because  11'°'^^  ^'^  "''^  ^^""^'  "  ^>— 

WeVe  not  in  ^'*"  ^"'^  ^"^  '"'^K^''- 

We  re^not  m  our  senses  to-night;   we  can't  talk 

it  'dJ°V°^'^  ""^u*"  ^'^  ^^^°'^'  ^"t  ^hat  good  did 
It  do?  We're  no  better  off,  we  won't  be  any  better 
off,  until  I  make  him  give  you  up."  ^  ' 

thd  ^^  '"'  ""f '"  "P  ^°  ^^  8"°^,  I've  made  him 

srdo^rL^'"^^^^^^""^^'''-----^- 

sta^e^tTeTbrnV'^.^^";  T ^  ^"'""'^  ^^ 
"  Tf       '^  "'fiK'y-        What  do  you  mean?  " 

you'd  seHhifr'^  '"  me -even  a  httle  bit - 
you  d  see  that  I've  got  to  do  the  right  thing." 
I  beheve  m  you  so  much  that  I  think  you're 
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too  good;  you're  sacrificing  yourself  and  you're 
sacrificing  me  too  for  an  idea.  I've  got  to  the 
point  where  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  ideas;  it  doesn't 
matter  to  me  if  they  did  make  you  stand  up  and 
marry  that  —  marry  him  —  to  save  Eva.  I'd 
like  to  smash  everything  out  of  my  way;  I  want 
to  set  you  free,  I  must! " 

"  You  can't  —  there's  no  way  out.  I've  just 
got  to  be  punished!  " 

"  For  what,  pray?    For  being  an  angel  to  your 
sister?    For  pitying  that  —  that  fellow?  " 
"  No,  for  marrying  him  just  because  —  " 
"  Because  what?  " 

"  Because  I  thought  you  loved  some  one  else." 
"  Good  Lord! " 

"  Well,  that's  it.  I'm  just  as  wicked  and  silly 
as  that! " 

"  Look  here,  Rachel,  this  kills  me!  I  did  it,  I 
was  the  fool,  the  lumpkin,  the  gumpy,  who 
couldn't  write  a  decent  letter.  I  can't  see  why 
you  didn't  know!  " 

"  Oh!  "  she  wrung  her  hands  together  hysi^r- 
ically,  "  hov»  can  you?  Can't  you  see  that  no 
woman  could  know?  But  that's  no  excuse.  I 
did  it  and  I've  just  got  to  suffer  for  it;  I  can't 
ruin  my  sister  now!  " 

He  did  not  reply,  he  could  not,  without  risk  of 
consigning  Eva  to  that  limbo  of  forgetfulness  to 
which  furious  men  assign  unworthy  objects.  He 
planted  himself  firmly  opposite  to  her,  looking 
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I'^f  t  ^ZT'  °^  '"■•'"S*'''  hi«  face  still  blanched 
but  his  blue  eyes  kindled.  ranched 

J  I  swear  I  won't  give  you  up.    I  told  him  so 
"  To-day?  " 

"  The  other  day.    I  told  him  to-day  I  was  com 
ing  here  before  I  went  to  Astrv's     I  toM  h 

rlhVrf  T  ^°"  --'^Soing  tht.''"? 
thought  I  should  meet  you;  I  didn't  w<.„t  / 
come  into  his  house,  butl  hkd  to  ''       '''°'  *° 

hanS:  iS  '°"°   ^'°"«'^^^""^'   ^'-P-«  her 

fJI"..'  '"''^  ""^  *°-°'8^''  J^e  offered  to  set  me 
free    don'   you  think  it  was  fine  in  him  real  y?" 

to  if  V  ^'f  ''  ^""^  *°  '^°  ^hat  you've  got 

to,  if  you're  an  honest  man!  "  ^ 

"  Even  when  it's  hard  to  do'  " 

hi^r  '  ^  ''"°''  ^'''  ^  '°^*'  ^'^^^  you -damn 
"  John!  " 
"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"li  wart  fV,r""«^'"  ^'^'^  ^•""^d  feebly, 
him  trioVe  me -'"'^  *'^^-  ^  ~  ^  ^^o"''  wan't 
"  I  suppose  you  thought  a  man  could  live  here 
day  at  day  ,„d  look  at  you  as  if  you  weJe  I 
now  f  ;  h  '"''''T-^'-  "    He  was  deeply  sarcastic 

Sut  '  t  r      T'  ^^^  P^"«  ^^^  'l^^P-  than 
jeaious>    ,t  was  rendmg  his  being. 

Rachel  saw  his  pain,  and  would  have  given  the 
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world  to  comfort  him,  lo  lay  her  hand  on  his 
crisp  blond  hair,  to  touch  his  cheek,  but  she  dared 
only  to  get  up  from  her  chair  and  move  further 
away  from  him.  "  John,  you've  got  to  go;  you'll 
be  late  now  and  —  " 

"  Well,  he  knows  I  was  coming." 

"  That  doesn't  matter  —  please,"  she  looked 
at  him  gently,  almost  humbly,  "  please  don't 
make  people  talk.    I  want  to  be  proud  of  you." 

He  walked  straight  across  the  room  and  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  "  I'm  going;  I 
wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  if  I  died  for  it, 
I'm  willing  to  die  to  keep  you  safe;  I'm  going  — 
God  bless  you,  it's  like  death,  Rachel,  for  I  know 
you're  sending  me  away,  but  I  adore  you  for  being 
just  what  you  are! " 

She  kept  on  her  feet  until  he  went  out,  and 
stood  still,  by  the  table,  with  the  soft  light  on  her, 
but  when  she  heard  the  door  close  behind  him, 
she  crumpled  down  into  a  pitiful,  Uttle  heap  on 
the  floor,  her  head  buried  in  the  cushions  of  her 
chair,  and  she  heard  nothing,  not  even  the  storm; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  it  was  more  than  she  could 
bear  I 
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^HE   big  houso  was  brilliantly  iighted  for 
he  expected  dinner  gue.sts^vh!.  1  ^^ 
anu  lielhaven  came  in  nut  „f  f^     i  •  ■ 
«to™,  and  the  sybaritic  ZZ^^^l^^^ 
"f   spaoous   rooms,    the  mocking  crio     of    t 
parrots  m  the  conservatory,  all  Jv-e  R.^I 
the  same  strange  feeling  o'f'  unreS,    fh  f '^ 
once  so  strongly  affected  Rachel     As  h..  S        a 
Astry  into  the  librarv    it  pp^    \i  1         '""""-ed 
external  things  woSfUl  rMikfthTt'  ^^ 

^-^:;;riett-:r^--^ 

concern  with  this  Sal  ,if     '  "°  ™'"^'^"'^ 
of  being  outside  ^fTt      '         "  '"'^P'  "  ^*^«""« 

only  atXordt  h^H  k    '''  •'^^'"'^'^  P'^'^^ 

keenly  reveal^^e  li"' Th  "V'T  '^^'^ 
which  hnrl  .,  7  ^  tuation.     The  humiliat  on 

-U  e?^thTto  in/"  "'"  ^'"^  '^^  ^^'^  P- 
u  nacnei  to  intervene  to  save  her  sister 

miserable  that  he  would  not  have  preferred  it  to 
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the  f-hame  and  despair  that  ho  felt  as  he  realized 
the  futility  of  any  effort  of  his  to  overcome  Astry's 
contempt.  In  veiled  and  courteous  phrase  he 
had  been  allowed  to  perceive  that  he  was  esteemed 
a  coward,  and  to  his  maddened  senses  one  of  the 
parrots  in  the  conservatory  seemed  to  echo  the 
insulting  cry. 

He  walked  over  to  the  table  and  stood  there, 
mechanically  turning  the  leaves  of  a  magazine, 
while  Astry  found  a  newspaper  with  a  marked 
paragraph  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  You  see  there's  no  doubt  about  the  drift  of 
it,"  was  his  dry  comment. 

Belhaven  read  it  slowly,  a  deep  flush  mounting 
to  his  forehead.  It  was  one  of  those  slightly 
veiled  bits  of  scandal  that  sometimes  appear 
in  scurrilous  journals  and  it  gave,  with  only  too 
well  defined  details,  the  outline  of  his  marriage 
and  the  preceding  scandal  which  had  involved  |^  a 
beautiful  young  matron,  the  sit;ter  of  the  bride." 

"  No;  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  admitted 
slowly;  "  but  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?  " 

Astry  stood  looking  at  him  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression; if  he  had  expected  violent  anger  and 
determined  resistance  he  was  none  the  less  aware 
that  Belhaven  was  neatly  trapped.  A  denial 
would  only  confirm  the  report  and  a  divorce  would 
Dlazon  the  story  to  the  world.  Rachel's  reason- 
ing was  sound;  quite  aside  from  any  ethical  con- 
sideration divorce  was  impossible.    He  had  be- 
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come  aware,  too,  in  their  brief  talJw,  that  Bel- 
haven  did  not  desire  it,  that  he  was  deeply  and 
hopelessly  in  love  with  his  own  wife. 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  stop  this,"  he  said 
at  last.    "  I  .shall  do  it  if  you  don't." 

Belhaven  laid  the  paper  on  the  table.  •'  Im 
Sidney  Billop;  „f  course  I  can  thrash  him.  lut 

—  you  know  the  result." 

"  He's  coming  here  to-nignt.  My  wii.  -  " 
Astry  hesitated  over  the  word  and  then  went  or 

—  "asked  him.  I  suppose  you're  right  about 
urn,  for  there  have  been  some  anonymous  letters 

from  some  French  girl  whom  Eva  dismissed." 
"And  the  Billops  engaged." 
"  Did  you  know  that'?  " 
"  Macclesfield  told  me." 
"  As  a  warning?  " 
"  I  rather  think  so." 

'.'9,°°^  ''^avens!  How  many  people  know  all 
this.' 

Belhaven  again  flushed  deeply.  "  I  assure  you, 
Astrj-  that  It's  terrible  for  me  to  come  here  to- 
mght." 

iVstry    made    a    slight,    enigmatical    gesture. 

More  so  than  before?  "  he  asked  coollv. 
In  a  way  — yes.    I'd  greatly  prefer  that  we 
settled  it  in  the  primitive  way." 

"You  forget  that  the  scandal  would  involve 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  otherwise  I 
should  be  delighted." 
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"  I  forget  nothing  —  but  I  know  that  this  is 
worse  than  Dante's  Inferno." 

"  Unfortunately  I  can't  permit  you  to  involve 
us  all  in  greater  difficulties.  It's  necessary  for 
things  to  go  on  as  they  are,  but  BiUop  has  got  to 
be  stopped." 

"  It  would  be  quite  easy  to  kill  him,  but  I  might 
pomt  out  that  this  would  only  increase  the  scan- 
dal." 

"  Nevertheless  something  must  be  done.     I'd 

gladly   undertake   it,   but   the   privilege  plainly 

belongs  to  you." 
I'  It  would  be  a  privilege  if  I  could  thrash  him." 
"  Unfortunately  he'd  shriek  if  you  did." 
Belhaven  took  a  short  turn  across  the  room, 

thinking,  and  Astry  saw  the  haggard  lines  on  his 

face. 

''  There's  no  end  to  it!  "  he  exclaimed  at  last. 

"There's  an  end  to  everything  —  when  we 
look  for  it,"  said  Astry  slowly. 

Belhaven  stopped  short  and  looked  at  him. 
His  host  smiled  coolly,  drawing  the  paper-knife 
through  his  fingers. 

"  Possibly  you  haven't  looked  for  it  diligently 
enough,"  he  said  courteously. 

Bcltiaven  threw  back  his  head.     "  I'll  settle 
with  Billop  to-night,  given  the  opportunity." 
^^  "I'll   see   that   you  get   it,"   Astry   retorted. 
"  Here  they  come  now,"  he  added,  as  the  sound 
of  arriving  guests  reached  their  ears. 
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As  he  spoke  he  turned  and  made  his  way  into 
the  drawmg-Poom  to  greet  them,  and  Belhaven 
ooking  after  him  through  the  double  arches  of 
the  long  vista,  saw  the  slender,  smaU  figure  of 
Eva  standmg  in  the  hall  to  welcome  her  guests 
bhe  was  gowned  in  black,  as  she  had  been  on  that 
evening  which  seemed  now  so  long  ago,  and  he 
noticed  the  whiteness  of  her  beautiful  nock  aS 
arnis  and  the  soft  gold  of  her  lovely  hair.     He 
looked  at  her  with  strangely  complex  feelings 
aware  that  she  had  never  had  sufficient  powT; 
over  the  best  that  was  in  him  to  keep  him Tng 
enslaved  yet  recalling  with  keen  misery  the  mo 

that  he  had  plunged  on  in  the  course  that  had  led 
£i  ™!^°'  ^r-  'T'^'-  ^^«  '"•Sht  have  saved 

she  hln'  'fT:^  '"  ^"^'^  "P""  her  husband, 
she  had  wrecked  his  life.  It  seemed  strange  tha 
a  creature  so  small  and  so  fragile  and  so  appar- 
ently lovely  had,  after  all,  possessed  so  ifttle 
genuine  feeling  that  she  had  been  willing,  at  any 
cost,  to  save  herself.  The  life  that  he  had  led  haS 
hardened  many  of  the  finer  instincts  of  his  being 

lead  ?:  hT  r*''"  .'''''''''  P^^^-Pti-^  tha? 
SnZni        """"^  introspection,   but  he  was 

Sat  thot  rrr'^''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-^P'^  '°  ^ame, 
wron.  wTh  .  ^"'u  '°™^*'^'"^  fundamentally 
wrong  with  him  or  he  would  never  have  played 
the  cowardly  r&^e  of  accepting  Rachel's  sacrifice. 
The  thought  of  her  brought  back  the  pang  of  dis- 
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appointment  with  renewed  anguish;  to  her  he 
was  apparently  an  abject  being,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  if  any  deed  of  his,  however  self-sacri- 
ficing, would  rehabilitate  him  in  her  eyes. 

Looking  at  Kva  now,  he  realized  how  trivial 
had  been  the  passion  that  had  led  to  his  downfall 
and  it  seemed  as  if  even  his  soul  must  be  darkly 
flushed  with  shame  at  the  thought  of  Astry's 
scorn.  He  turned  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
escape  and  was  making  his  way  toward  the  long 
window  that  opened  on  the  terrace  when  he 
heard  his  name  spoken  and  found  that  Colonel 
Sedley  and  Massena  were  already  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  but  to  return 
to  play  his  detestable  role  as  a  guest  at  the  table 
of  a  man  against  whom  he  had  once  planned  the 
deepest  and  most  despicable  of  all  injuries. 

With  an  effort  he  recalled  himself  to  the  con- 
ventions of  every-day  life  and  in  a  moment  was 
exchanging  meaningless  commonplaces  with  his 
fellow  guests,  while,  a  little  later,  he  was  able  to 
respond  with  commendable  grace  to  little  Mrs. 
Prynne's  fluttering  greeting.  She  had  a  way  that 
old  Dr.  Macclesfield  described  as  "  cheeping  like 
a  hen-sparrow,"  but  which  afforded  the  relief  of 
nonentities  to  a  man  already  overwhelmed  with 
misery  and  aware  that  the  men  regarded  him 
with  an  indifference  that  Charter,  at  least,  was 
at  no  pains  to  conceal. 

Charter  had  come  in  so  late  that  dinner  had 
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to  be  put  off  for  him,  and  he  had  scarcely  apol- 
ogized to  his  hostess  before  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wallc  up  to  Belhaven  and  inform  him 
that  he  had  just  been  to  his  house.     Belhaven 
received  tliis  information  with  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head  and  a  look  that  was  fully  as  hostile  as 
Charter's  own,  but  neither  of  them  had  had  the 
chance  to  say  more,  and  now  Charter  found  him- 
self seated  beside  Eva  at  the  dinner  table.    He 
regretted  that  he  had  yielded  to  Pamela's  persua- 
sions and  made  the  engagement  in  the  hope  of 
meetmg  Rachel  there;    it  was  almost  too  much 
to  have  to  break  bread  at  the  same  table  with  her 
husband,  but  having  got  himself  into  what  he 
would  have  calkd  "a  confounded  muddle"  he 
had  nothing  to  do  bm  to  make  the  l)est  of  it',  and 
he  sat  there  quie(>  -  observing   them   all,   while 
Eva  talked  in  snM(<„"s  to  first  one  and  then  to 
another.    He  had  ne-.  er  found  her  as  appealing  as 
other  men  did  and  he  chM  -'arcely  look  at  her 
now  without  linger,     flc  lonj^d  to  tell  Yu-r  what 
he  thought  of  her  for  permitting  W  «ister  tf,  sacri- 
fice i,.  r~-lf,  md,  witl,  this  m  his  mJM   he  ky*ed 
dowr,  the  long  tal^  and  ej-ieoufitered  the  eyes  '/ 
his  host.     ,S<,mething  in  the  K>ok,  guarded,  enig 
iriatieal,    inock,ng,    arrested    <■ 'bartef'.^    thought; 
It  .s<'enied  to  him  to  interpret  the  m»f,      Astry'J 
per.-«,nality  was  enigmatiral  to  niost  people.     It 
had    pas.sed    througli    .^ome    .strange    transitions: 
five  years  ago  he  might  have  be'eii  a  Christian, 
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indeed  he  had  been  much  nearer  one  than  many 
of  those  who  profess  Christianity;  now  he  might 
as  well  be  a  Shintoist  or  an  Indian  medicine-man. 
He  was  sardonic,  cold,  he  even  suggested  cruelty. 
It  is  curious  what  a  hardenit*  effect  some  of  these 
pretty,  little.  dimpWl  wonj«-n  ha\T  on  a  man. 
Astry  had  hardened;  h*  wa»i  urbane  but  he  was 
sarcastic,  yet  nrt  one  was  more  easily  afceptable, 
for  hi.-  polish  wa.s  so  fine  that  it  took  the  edge  off 
his  ill  humor;  it  flttKi  him  into  any  social  niche 
and  left  his  companmns  chilled  *()  the  marrow. 

Chaner,  angry  at  himself  for  being  there  at  all, 
glanced  from  Astry  to  Helhaven  with  contempt 
and  anger,  but  even  he  recognized  the  change 
there.  Belhaven,  too,  had  greatly  altered,  but, 
in  his  case,  there  was  a  fine  air  of  restraint,  the 
effect  of  a  refining  influence  which  Charter  saw 
with  a  pang  of  jealousy  and  with  a  maddening 
thought  of  Rachel  as  he  had  left  her  beside  Bel- 
haven's  hearth.  Belhaven  loved  her;  he  bore 
the  evidence  of  it  on  his  brow  and  he  was  able 
to  face  his  antagonist  without  blenchmg,  to  even 
ignore  their  meeting  ul  the  club  and  Charter's 
insult,  with  soriiething  akin  to  dignity  and  with- 
out betraying,  at  the  moment,  the  almost  over- 
whelming shame  that  he  felt.  He  had  traveled 
the  long  road,  he  had  nearly  found  the  end,  and 
ho  had  the  brooding  air  of  a  man  who  was  only 
lialf  aware  of  his  surroundings.  He  scarcely 
glanced  at  the  others  except  when  directly  ad- 
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dressed  and  his  preoccupation  would  have  been 
observed  by  people  less  engrossed  in  their  own 
affairs,   but    they,   too,   were  looking  on  at  the 
game,  each  with  his  own  idea  about  the  next 
throw.    Paul,  fair  and  stout  and  visibly  enjoying 
his   dinner,    was   talking   to   pretty   httle   Mrs. 
Prynne,  whose  face  showed  no  more  change  than 
that  of  a  wax  doll,  while  Pamela,  brighi  and  rest- 
less,  bant<-red  gayly   with  old  Dr.   Macclesfield 
and  Sidney  BiUop  ate  plover  with  the  ra-erness 
of  a  hungry  man  wh()s(<  conversatidiial  powers 
are  limited  and  who  recognizes  a  chif.     Ma-,ena 
dark,    graceful,    easily    fluent;    Colonel    Sedlcy' 
florid   and   comfortable,    talking   to   liis   hostess 
when  he  could  get  her  undivided  attention.    Eva 
had  never  looked  more  lovely;    her  delicate  face 
had  the  freshness  of  a  girl  and  her  soft  eyes  looked 
up  with  an  innocent  appeal   that  gave  no  hint 
of   the   suffering   through   which   she,      ,o,   had 
passed.    Eva's  nature  was  too  sh.nllow  to  feel  all 
that  Belhaven  felt;    she  had  suffered  after  her 
own  fashion,  but  Astry  had  been  so  much  more 
merciful  than  she  had  expected  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  relief.     If  she  could  only 
readjust  it  all  on  the  old  scale  of  comfort  and 
luxury,  all  might  yet  be  well!    Astry  required  so 
httle  of  her, —  he  seemed  to  require  less  and  less; 
and  she  was  trying  bravely  to  do  her  best,  for 
she  wac  eager  to  hide  it,  to  get  back  all  she  had 
lost. 
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She  leaned  over  and  threw  a  caroless  remark 
to  Sidney  very  much  as  some  thriiw  ii  l)one  to  a 
dog. 

"  I'm  sorrj-  that  the  storm  kept  your  mother 
at  home  to-night,"  she  said.  "  I  supjjose  it's  her 
rheumatism.  You  ought  to  taku  her  to  the  Hot 
Springs,  Sidney." 

"  She's  going  to  Biarritz  this  summer,"  said 
Sidney  stolidly,  reluctantly  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  plover. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  Johnstone  likes  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  a  stream  back  here  in  the  woods  and 
try  and  hypnotize  minnows.  We  only  took  ii 
flying  trip  abroad  last  fall;  it's  terrible  to  have 
a  naturalist  for  a  husband!  " 

"  I  thought  Astry's  taste  ran  to  curio  hunting," 
said  Dr.  Macclesfield.  ''  I  fancied  him  like  the 
man  who  pickled  a.  rattlesnake  in  jieacli-brandy 
and  brought  him  home  in  his  wife's  hat-i^ix.  ' 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  .Vstry,  "  leva's  only 
interview  with  the  Serpent  had  to  do  with  the 
famous  apple;  I  might  add  that  she  didn't  give 
me  the  core." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  mind  the  pickled  ser- 
pents," retorted  Eva,  "  but  he  keeps  dried  toads 
in  his  library!  " 

"  I  know,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  also  grass- 
hoppers;   he's  studied  Pharaoh's  epoch." 

"  Oh,  anything  to  be  rid  of  grasshoppers,"  said 
Pamela.    "  We  had  a  plague  of  them  in  >.>»-port 
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last  summer;  they  obscured  the  sea  when  they 
rose  from  the  grass.  I  bdieve  poor,  dear  Sidney 
swallowed  one." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  said  Sidney  seriously  "  it 
wasn't  a  gra.sshopper.  Cousin  Pamela;  it  was 
a  fly." 

"  Eh?  "  said  Dr.  Macclesfield. 

"  I'm  sure  I  never  meant  to  enlarge  it,"  Pamela 
retorted  charmingly.  "  I  knew  some  poor  thing 
sought  shelter  and  you  swallowed  it.  John  why 
in  the  world  didn't  you  bring  me  something 
beautiful  from  the  Philippines?  I  detest  such 
honesty.  He  came  home  without  spoiling  the 
Egyptians." 

"But  he  made  himself  famous,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Prynne. 

John  reddened  under  Dr.  Macclesfield's  amused 
eyes. 

■  The  truth  is  that  neither  spoils  nor  fame  were 
so  easily  come  by,"  he  objected.  "  I  can  only 
regret  my  lost  opportunities.  You  should  get 
Astry  to  go  there;  he'd  be  happy  in  the  pawn- 
shops, Mrs.  Astry." 

■Oil,  .lohnstone  doesn't  care  for  beautiful 
things,"  said  Eva  scornfully.  "He  wants  'a 
lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing;  '  he's  always  brewing 
cauldrons  like  the  witches.  He's  just  imported 
some  new  horror  from  the  West  Indies,  not  a 
sorcerer's  crystal  but  something  more  potent. 
'^'^■•■"■P  "f  his  den,  my  friends." 
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"  How  do  you  escape  these  terrors?  "  asked 
Pamela.  "  It  would  be  so  easy  for  him  to  cast 
his  spell  over  you." 

"He  did  once."  Eva  colored  suddenly.  -"Now 
I  simply  avoid  the  peril  and  he's  likely  to  practise 
it  on  you.  Come,  girls,  let  us  escape  the  danger," 
she  added,  laughing,  as  she  ro,  .  irom  the  table. 

But  in  the  drawing-room  '■:  -i  was  scarcely  as 
gay;  she  let  Pamela  fill  in  t. ;  gaps  while  she  sat 
listening  to  Mrs.  Prynne,  but  her  eyes  wandered 
restlessly  to  the  door.  It  grew  later  and  later, 
yet  the  men  still  lingered  over  their  wine  and  their 
cigars,  or  else  they  had  gone  to  the  den.  Had 
her  idle  jesting  led  them  there?  She  stirred  un- 
easily; she  had  an  inexplicable  horror  of  Astry's 
den;  it  brought  I  ack  to  her  the  terrors  of  that 
night  when  she  had  told  the  falsehood  against 
Rachel  to  save  herself. 

As  Eva  feared,  it  was  to  his  den  that  Astry  had 
taken  the  men.  It  was  a  long,  low-ceiled  room 
in  the  extreme  end  of  the  house,  separated  by  a 
wing  from  the  conservatory  and  entirely  ))ryond 
sight  and  sound  of  the  drawing-rooms  and  hall. 
The  ceiling  was  of  carved  oak  and  the  walls  were 
covered  with  tapestries,  curious  pictures,  old 
firearms,  and  bits  of  carvings  and  engravings. 
The  polished  floor  was  bare  and  in  the  center  of 
the  room  was  a  large  table  of  sculptured  marble, 
a  curious  dragon  forming  the  central  body  and 
legs.    There  was  nothing  on  it  now  but  a  graceful 
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supi)ort 
the  size 


wand  of  carved  ivory  forked  at  the  or 

a  red  ball,  a  perfect  sphere  in  shape 
of  an  enormous  orange 

coiled  serpents;  gSLpt!'''  T'''  ''"'' 
fortune-teHer's  cr?^?al  sLS  ^*"^''  ^""^  **>" 

side  the  aie.bic:c\rSb';r„fihf  ^  i"^- 
the  luxu^^di^titsr  Sal:  :r'  -f 

^ctor  had  run  riot  here  with  thTui  oJ  tht 
millionaire  to  back  it.  '''*' 

His  guests  walked  about  looHno-  „t  *u- 

imagination,  and  h" Tlnd  (h,  ""  "'  "='""  "> 
redolent  of  ehcmlcl    S        iTT  """''  ""<' 

boob  or  »c»:z*  izi'd'Lrt 

the   n^r  ''"■°"""  °"  ^  f'roken  tabiot  while 

-^°  s  CcieXr-^'r*  -^^^'^^'^^"-'^ 

U>'i1id^'lS^?^-"-"-^^'^-got 
Johi.  looked  around  at  the  old  man  inquiringly. 
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"  He's  telling  tales,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  low 
voice;  "  he's  picked  up  some  serviints'  tattle,  a 
nasty  bit  of  gossip,  but  it  involves  our  friends 
and  we've  got  to  stop  him." 

"  I'd  thrash  him  with  pleasure,"  said  John. 

Macclesfield  laughed.  "  .Vnd  spread  it?  Sid- 
ney would  run  screaming  to  his  mother;  he's 
not  altogether  responsible.  The  yellow  journals 
would  blaze;   we've  got  to  be  diplomatic." 

"  I'm  not  diplomatic,"  said  John,  and  he  meant 
it;  there  was  deadly  anger  in  his  eyes. 

"  No,  you're  martial.  I  reckon  I  shouldn't 
have  told  you.  I'll  have  to  scare  Sidney  myself; 
I  used  to  when  he  was  a  child  by  telling  him  about 
the  bogie  man.  He's  not  very  different  now. 
Lord,  John,  you  might  as  well  thrash  a  jellyfish; 
he's  all  flabby." 

"  Thrashing  would  substantiate  him,"  said 
John  grimly. 

The  doctor  laughed  again.  "  He'd  be  all  of  a 
splutter.  There's  trouble  brewing;  I  think  As- 
try's  seen  the  paper." 

John  shut  his  mouth  with  a  snap;  the  thought 
of  Rachel  sent  the  blood  back  to  his  heart.  To 
have  her  subjected  to  this  scandul,  to  have  Sidney 
and  such  as  Sidney  bandy  her  name  about,  passed 
endurance. 

"  I'll  take  Sidney  aside  and  threaten  him  with 
the  Star  Chamber,"  said  the  doctor;  "  let  me 
try  that  before  you  birch  him,  John." 
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"  There  are  soine  things  that  a  man  can't  en- 
dure! " 

"  A  good  many,  but  Hke  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
they  don't  always  softer  Pharaoh's  heart  If 
Addle  BiUop  had  only  used  enough  soothing- 
syrup  we  might  have  been  spared;  some  of  it 
kiils  as  quick  as  rat  poison." 

''  Macclesfield,"  called  Sedley  from  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  "  how  long  does  it  take  to  starve 
a  man  to  death?  " 

"It  depends  on  the  man,"  laughed  Maccles- 
faeld.        It  would  take  quite  a  while  with  you 
bedley;  you  could  live  on  your  paws." 

The  old  mi.  ,  sauntered  down  to  the  other 
group  as  he  spoke,  and  John  remained,  turning 
over  the  lea^•es  of  a  thirteenth  centuiy  missal 
Here  he  could  understand  Astiy's  interest,  but 
his  thoughts  were  not  on  it;  he  was  raging  against 
the  intolerable  situation. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  BiUop  had  wandered  to 
the  center-table  and  was  looking  at  the  wand 
and  Its  red  sphere  with  a  curiosity  that  invited 
a  visitation  of  fate. 

"  I  say,  Astry,"  he  said,  "  what  in  the  world's 
all  this?    Looks  like  a  top." 

"  Don't  touch  it,"  advLsed  Astry,  looking  up 
from  the  toad  he  was  displaying.    "  It  has  divi- 
ning powers,  BiUop;  it  will   expose   the  inmost 
secrets  of  your  soul." 
"  Oh,  rotten!  "  said  Sidney. 
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"  Your  soul?  "  Astry  laughed  mockingly.  "  My 
dear  fellow,  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  but  we  shan't 
investigate  it  without  invoking  the  gods.  I  got 
that  wand  with  its  mystic  sphere  from  an  old 
West  Indian  sorcerer,  a  coal-black  negro  of  Ja- 
maica, and  he  taught  me  its  secret.  Touch  it 
with  but  the  finger-tip  and  it  reveals  the  innocent; 
it  declares  the  guilty." 

"  What  a  delightful  thing  is  an  imagination," 
said  Van  Citters.  "  On  my  soul,  Astry,  I  believe 
you  love  these  idiotic  stories." 

"  Astry  ought  to  have  been  an  Indian  medicine- 
man." said  Colonel  Sedley.  "  I  remember  one 
who  was  tremendous.  He  and  Chief  Rain-in- 
the-Face  led  a  charge  once  in  a  fight  out  by  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  I  saw  him  as  a  very  old  man 
about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  —  the  big- 
gest Indian  I  ever  saw  and  the  most  remarkable; 
he  could  make  you  believe  in  the  black  arts." 

"  So  can  Astry,"  retorted  Dr.  Macclesfield. 

Astry  was  standing  by  the  table,  his  cigar  be- 
tween his  fingers,  his  head  thrown  back,  and  a 
singular  expression  on  his  pale  face. 

Something  in  the  atmosphere  disturbed  Sedley, 
who  was  a  good-natured  man.  "  Suppose  we  go 
and  join  the  ladies,"  he  suggested. 

There  was  an  assenting  movement,  but  Astry 
held  up  his  hand.  "  Shall  we  test  the  Red 
Sphere?  "  he  said  lightly.  "  According  to  the 
sorcerer  who  gave  it  to  me,  he  who  touches  it  is 
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Five  hands  were  held  up 

other  h'an'd  is  stt'd  wTh"  d'%"^^"'-  ^^^ 
only  one  afraid  to  toth  t  1^^'  "^^ 
crime?"  '     ^'^^i'^    your 

w  Jttr;^'  '°°^"«  ^*  «'''-^'  -'^o  tu^ed  from 

^^teously,  "and  I'U  leave  you  to  him.    He's  ' 
^nd  of  mterpreter  of  the  Red  Sphere  to-nilt 
Come,  gentlemen/'  he  added  to  the  othei  S 
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a  sudden  grave  change  of  manner,  "  I  think  I 
hear  Mrs.  Astry  calling  us.  We'd  better  leave 
them  to  settle  it  between  them;  the  sphere  closes 
the  episode." 


-Miiit 


XXI 

LEFT  alone  to  his  task,  Belhaven  lost  nn 
time  m  stating  the  case  plainira„i     ith 
out  mercy  to  the  unfortunate  tnll 
he  presented  it  with  a  peculL  n«t  J         ^^"■' 
would  be  popularly  d^^o^T      nakedness  that 
frills."    Sidney  BHlonrf'^.r  ''"'"«  "  ^^'th°"t 

when  eonf 'onTed'S'  1^ rlu'^''^^.'''' 
was  seized   with  °'  "-heir  labors, 

handsSsCy^asrhlt'"^  P^"'^'  «'^ 
close  to  his  fJa^l^:trtMl  '"^""'"^  ^''^'^ 
fade  with  fridht  whl  t  ^  ^''^'^''^^'n^dto 
time  in  ad^^st  1  t-f  f'  °'"'"P'*'<^  «°««ider  „ 
that  he  alltlne;^  .^Wt "  Fof  h^"  T? 
mother  had  been  fillpW  „  •*?  •  .  ''^  '''"^  ^'^ 
alarm  and  amusement  on  /'"^'"'^  ^"'""^^  °^ 
fast-table  mornil     TH     I'*/'  ^'^'^  ''^^"''- 

vvhisDered  "l°™'ng-     They  had  relished  the 

overT:';  of  T  "h  T  :r  "™^"  ^°^  ^'^^^  h-^' 

the  sto,^"n  tyoe  1       .^     !'*""'  appearance  of 
not  eyen  certain  how  it  haftrltl    V  1^^^ 

naV  tpToid";nh'''^ '  ^"°^-''^''  ^^^ 

su^i^cSticU^rthrLsr  '^^ 


K^^WMM^ 
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Belhaven  watched  him  moodily,  his  handsome, 
haggard  face  dark  with  contending  emotions.  "  I 
suppose  you  know  that  story  is  framed  by  the 
malice  of  a  discharged  servant  now  in  the  employ 
of  your  mother?  " 

Sidney  wriggled.  "  Of  course  I  don't  know 
anything  about  this,"  he  said. 

"  Probably  not;  but  you  do  know  the  things 
that  started  it,  the  whispers  and  chatterings  and 
talebearings.  You  know,  too,  that  the  girl  — 
I  believe  her  name  is  Z^lie  —  is  employed  by  your 
mother." 

"  Yes;  that  is,  I  know  she's  got  a  French  maid." 

"  Then  you  can  see  that  she's  discharged." 

"Oh,  come  now!  Isn't  that  butting  into  our 
affairs?  " 

"  Can  you  deny  discussing  her  storj-,  her  mali- 
cious, scandalous  stori-.  in  public?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have.  Perhaps  we've 
heard  things,  and,  good  heavens,  man,  things 
travel! " 

"  In  the  usual  channel  yes,"  Belhaven  assented 

' ,         Come,  Billop,  you're  a  man,  you'll  have 

■"^wer  for  this;  we'll  have  to  settle  it  once  for 

I  say  —  do  you  think  this  is  just  the  time 
the  place?  "    Sidney  glanced  miserably 
aboui  ihe  room  for  a  means  of  escape. 

"  Astry  knows  that  I  intend  to  settle  it,"  Bel- 
haven replied  sternly.     "  We  may  as  well  do  it 
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Oh,  I  say  — pel  haps  — " 

be  gad  no  doubt  to  prove  that  you  lu'd  no  h  1 
in  circulating  a  villainous  scandal;  we're "v" 
you    he  opportunity  to  clear  your«  1^3  Sop 

;ou^w.^e,ualtothee.erg-^/;::- 

"'  Z'L7~  ^  ^"^  '  '"'''''  y°"  know." 
bo  do  I,     agreed   Belhaven   grinilv    "  lpt'« 

tne  g^rl  from  the  employ  of  your  family/' 

Do  you  prefer  to  stand  for  it?  " 
Belhaven's   words  snapped   clear  as   a  pistol 
shot^    He  was  standing  opposite  the  culprit   onp 

Sf  f  ^"^  ^«°"y  ^""^  Pa^'d-up  fury  of  the 

last  few  weeks  burned  in  his  eves     Th^  Z-  i 

instinpf  ff.  t;n  j      ' '"^ '^Jes.     1  he  primeval 

moment  with  tr-''^T"'^  ^'"^  "^'"Sled,  at  the 
moment,  with  the  impulse  that  makes  a  man  grind 
a  venomous  snake  under  his  heel  ^ 

foii'^'l'-  ^  "'^y-'  think  you  ought  to  give  a 
fellow  tune  to-.o  answer!    I'm  ifot  the  F^ch 
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maid,  you  know,  and  my  mother  — why,  my 
mother  manages  her  own  affairs.  I  don't  see 
but  that  it's  all  a  devilish  bad  mix-up  and  I  don't 
want  to  commit  myself;  I  don't  know  what 
you're  driving  at  anyhow,  don't  you  see?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  in  a  position  to  let  you  know  it. 
See  here,  Billop,  this  ha.s  got  to  stop." 

It  always  seemed  to  Sidney  a  miracle  that  a 
servant  came  to  the  door  at  that  very  moment. 

"  A  telephone  for  you,  Mr.  Billop;  we're  hold- 
ing the  wire." 

"  You'll  have  to  excuse  me  for  a  minute,  Bel- 
haven."  Sidney  flushed  with  relief;  even  ten 
minutes'  respite  would  be  a  godsend,  for  he  was 
entirely  at  loss  what  to  say  to  his  interrogator. 

In  fact  he  was  thinking,  with  an  inward  shudder, 
of  the  terrible  face  of  the  man  as  he  made  his 
way  across  the  wide  hall  and  down  a  little  entry  to 
the  telephone  room.  A  black-uniformed,  white- 
capped  maid  was  at  the  'phone  but  Sidney  was 
too  confused  to  even  give  her  a  languishing  glance 
as  he  took  the  receiver.  It  was  a  call  from  his 
mother  and  she  wanted  him  home  a;  once;  the 
storm  was  frightful  and  increasing  so  that  she 
feared  he  would  be  in  danger  on  his  way  home.  Be- 
sides, the  weather-man  had  threatened  a  blizzard 
and  he  knew  he  was  subject  to  tonsilitis,  —  Sidney, 
not  the  weather-man,  she  said,  —  and  if  dinner 
happened  to  be  over  he  must  come  at  once;  she 
had  sent  a  taxicab. 
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__^;  Make    any    exeu^o;'     she    'phoned    wildly 
enhlT.  '   "    ''"'"'•''   ^'"^  y^   "I«ays   take 

he  had  left  h.s  coat  and  hat  in  the  hall  inste.H 
of  going  up  to  the  dressi„,r.ronn,      v 
he  hesitated,   hi.s  face       ep ^  1^ 
recollection  of  the  figure  ifti,    't    he  dTn    oj 
that  .nexorable  look  in  Belhaven's  ej..   dedked 

mon,  nt         ,,„^_  hadTrinrhi^frot 

5rptrrs--;-£;: 

wa    really  grateful,  and  went  out  rather  h u'r  kd^ 
:?ilT  T  ""^  t-    ^"^  '^^  '^''^  -^  brTathe  f    S 

hini   as  at  would  have  done  at  another  time. 
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fill 
It'  ' 

1(1 -i 


Where  he  would  only  have  felt  contempt,  he  was 
experiencing  a  feverish  rage;  he  longed  to  take 
the  fool,  as  he  called  him,  and  shut  his  mouth 
forever.  BiUop's  very  cowardice,  his  patent 
desire  to  escape  even  for  a  moment,  only  added 
fuel  to  the  other  man's  wrath.  What  right  had 
this  idiot  to  thrust  himself  into  a  situation  so 
delicate  and  so  painful,  to  tattle  of  it  to  the  world 
for  his  own  amusement? 

Belhaven  walked  restlessly  about  the  room, 
stormmg  against  the  fate  that  permitted  such 
imbeciles  a  pla?e  in  civilized  communities,  und 
It  was  not  until  the  clock  on  the  mantel  suddenly 
chimed  the  hour  that  he  awoke  to  the  possibility 
that  "  the  idiot  "  had  decamped.  After  a  moment 
of  angry  amazement  he  went  to  the  door  and 
summ,  ned  the  same  servant  who  had  delivered 
the  telephone  call.  It  happened  that  the  man  had 
seen  Sidney's  abrupt  departure,  and  Belhaven  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  his  quar.y  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers.  That  flight  was  an 
admission  of  guilt  would  amount  to  nothing  with 
a  man  like  Sidney  BiUop,  and  Belhaven  realized 
that  he  would  probably  evade  another  climax, 
or  meet  it  only  under  his  mother's  sheltering 
wing,  and  he  experienced  a  maddened  feeling 
of  defeat.  For  the  time,  at  least,  "  the  idiot " 
had  got  the  better  of  him. 

At  every  point,  then,  he  was  facing  defeat  and 
mortification.    He  had  been  insulted  by  Charter, 
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tortured  by  Astry,  and  yet  wai  unable  to  defend 
himself  without  tearing  open  tH  raping  seams 
of  the  scandal.     For  he  was  trapped,  crucified 
made  helpless  by  his  own  act.    He  felt  that  Rachel 
musi  despise  him,  that  she  must  remember  that 
his  acceptance  of  her  sacrifice  had  cau..ed   the 
whole    miserable   situation,    that    had   ho   faced 
Astry  like  a  man  and  taken  ),i.s  punishment,  he 
would  have  been  deliven-.l  from  the  shackles  that 
bound  him     If  he  had  died  by  .V.stry's  hand,  he 
would,  at  least,  have  died  a  free  man;    now  he 
could  turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
and  he^felt  that  the  immeasuru'^le  distance  be- 
tween Rachel  and  himself  could  never  be  spanned 
-she  would  always  regard  him  a;  her  sistr-'s 
discarded  lover,  as  the  poltroon  who  refuseu  .o 
face  her  sister's  husband.     Even  a  kind  glance 
a  reassuring  word,  a  smile  from  her,  meant  nothing 
but  p,ty    pity  for  the  weakness  that  had  cowed 
film  in  horror  of  his  own  moral  obliquity.     The 
terrible  clarity  of  this  new  mental  vi...n  showed 
him  the  lasting  shame  of  his  punishment,  the  dis- 
grace of  cowardice! 

In  crossing  the  hall  he  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  m  the  drawing-room  and  Pamela's  light 
touch  on  the  piano.  Some  or°  laughed  ga^  ly 
and  the  parrot  in  the  conservatory  suddenly 
screamed  out  its  mocking  cry  of  "  Eva,  Eva'  " 
He  had  again  the  feeling  of  being  outside  of  it  all, 
of  viewing  it  with  the  detachment  of  a  stranger 
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and  even  reculled  that  moment,  earlier  in  the 
evening,  when  lie  hud  thougiit  tliut  things  would 
look  thus  to  his  disembodied  spi.it.    His  intimacy 
with  the  place,  the  people,  the  artilicial  life  they 
led,  seemed  to  have  dissolved;  he  no  longer  be- 
longed to  them,  or  if  he  did,  he  was  so  greatly 
changed  that,  if  they  recognized  him  at  all,  they 
would  'lisown  him.     He  had  forfeited  his  jjluce 
among   them,   he   had   forfeited   his   right   to   a 
place  among  men ;  he  was  a  coward !   The  thought 
stung  him  so  keenly  that  he  shrank,  naturally  and 
unconsciously,   frou)   that   familiar  scene   in   the 
drawing-room     he  could  not  force  himself  to  go 
in  and  see  Pan.ela  lightly  strumming  out  a  popular 
tune  and  Sedley  playing  bridge!    He  turned,  in- 
stead, and  unnoticed  except  by  one  of  the  servants, 
went  on  into  the  library.     As  he  passed  through 
the  room,  he  glanced  around  at  the  warm,  tinted 
walls,  the  richly  lined  book-shelves,  the  big  table 
with  its  study  lamp,  the  fire  on  the  hearth;   and 
the  comfort  and  the  luxury  of  it  touched  some  in- 
coherent consciousness  of  home.    He  sighed,  and 
going  to  the  fire,  tore  up  and  burned  the  scurrilous 
paper  that  Astry  had  gi\en  him,   watching  it 
until  the  last  charred  fragment  fell  into  a  black- 
ened cinder.     Then  he  opened  one  of  the  long, 
French  windows  and,  closing  it  carefully  behind 
him,  went  out  on  the  terrace. 

He  was  greeted  with  the  sting  of  sleet  in  his 
face  and  the  sudden  shock  of  unprecedented  cold 
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n.used  him  from  fhe  stupor  ,.f  <|,.sp«ir  into  which 
ho  had  fail,.,,.     H,.  „a.  without  ...at  or  hat  a.  J 
lus  thm  ..veuinK  cloth.-s  Idt  like  .s„  ,„„,.h  panor 
m  the  gale.     For  an  instant   he  hesitate,!,  half 
mclmed  to  go  back,  and  then  the  sa.ne      .pulse 
that  had  driven  him  out  returned  with  overwhelm- 
ing force.     lie  must  find  a  way  out  of  it,  he  must 
force  Rachel  to  accept  her  free,' -tn ;  he  could  no 
onger  hold  her  to  her  bargain  and   feel   that  by 
the  very  act  of  her  marriage  she  ha,l  tna.le  hin>  a 
tm.serable  creature  ready  to  seek  shelter  behind  a 
woman  rather  than  face  the  man  against  whom 
he  had  planned  an  injury  as  cowardly  as  '    was 
base.     He  had  traveled  so  far  upon  tha.  ,ong 
roaci  that  it  seemed  incredible  that  \m  had  ever 
dehbcrately  chosen  it,  that  his  moral   turpitude 
had  been  so  great  that  he  had  not  recognized 
that  his  waywardness  could  never  prevail  against 
the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  his  sins  would  only  invoke  an  inevitable  and 
complete  retribution,  that  he  would  be  crushed 
at  last  beneath  the  weight  ,.f  that  edifice  which 
he  had  erected  in  the  days  of  his  transgressions. 
He  believed  vaguely  in  (;„d  and  for  a  moment  he 
almost  cried  out  incoherently  to  that  Supreme 
Heing  Who  had  created  him  and  against  Whom  he 
had  deliberately  sinned.     Rut  there  seemed  to 
be  no  ear,  even  the  Eternal  One,  that  could  hear 
him  through  the  blasts  of  that  fearful  storm,  and 
smitten  alike  with  cold  and  despair,  he  plunged 
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forward  into  a  space  that  seemed  to  be  limited  to 
a  frozen  circle  of  white,  in  which  he  turned  around 
and  around,  and  which  never  expanded  beyond 
the  ring  that  his  dazed  senses  made  in  the  mist 
of  the  tempest.  Yet  the  one  idea  that  survived 
the  whirlpool  of  his  mood  was  the  desire  to  see 
Rachel,  to  beg  her  to  forgive  him,  to  set  her  free, 
even  if  by  that  one  act  of  renunciation  he  wiped 
out  forever  the  desire  of  Ufa. 

With  this  thought  in  his  heart  he  turned  and 
made  his  way  blindly  across  the  terrace,  and  the 
greatest  snow-storm  of  many  seasons,  driving 
around  the  northeast  corner,  enfolded  him  deeply 
and  softly  in  its  heavy  flakes. 


XXII 

IT  was  much  later  in  the  evening  when  Charter 
flnalIyescapedfromColonelSedleyand,unde; 
a  pretext  of  looking  out  at  the  weather  made 
his  way  :nto  the  conservatory.    The  whole  rrty 
of  dinner  guests  had  been  much  chagrined  an 

irb:i'^"'^^"°"'''^^'"^--^'^^^Wwe:: 

The  predictions  of  Mre.  BiUop's  weather-man 
had  been  startlingly  fulfilled,  and  had  SidneyTot 
escaped  as  he  did,  not  even  overshoes  and  a  ti" 
cab  wou^d  have  sufficed  to  get  him  home     Z 

were  at  hand  and  even  the  telephone  had  eone 
qmetly  out  of  commission.     There  was  notSg 

them'     But    fh-"''  '"*  *°  ^'^^  '"^^  "'Sht  -  tS 
tnem.     But    this    arrangement,    accented    wifh 

more  or  less  laughter  and  uneasiness  byTe  otheit 

was  not  to  Charter's  taste.     He  had  found  f^' 

evenmg  bad  enough  as  it  was  without ptlongng 

It  until  morning,  and  he  escaped  from  the  draw W 

room  with  the  frank  intentL  of  taSg  Frenet 

eave     He  ^^  ^,^  ^ardy  a  soldier  to  dread  even 

the  extreme  cold,  and  he  went  now  to  the  door 

of  the  conservatory  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
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drifts  before  he  started.  The  frost  had  affected 
the  electric  system  sufficiently  to  blot  out  many 
of  the  lamps  and  the  shadowy  aisles  of  the  con- 
servatory showed  only  an  occasional  light  A 
disgruntled  parrot  sat  on  the  stem  of  the  banana 
tree,  but  not  even  he  uttered  a  sound  as  Charter 
passed  on  his  way  to  the  vestibule.  As  he  opened 
the  door,  the  cold  seemed  to  pounce  upon  him 
and  he  saw  nothing  but  a  vast  sheet  of  unbroken 
snow  and  sleet.  But  the  tempest  had  ceased  and 
the  clouds  were  clearing  away  from  a  sky  that 
was  brilliant  with  stars. 

He  thought  of  Rachel  with  a  vision  of  the  old, 
low-ceiled  room  with  the  glow  of  the  fire  behind 
her  graceful  figure  and  the  sorrow,  the  sweetness, 
the  subtle  tenderness  in  her  face.  Involuntarily 
he  clenched  his  hand;  what  right  had  that  fellow 
to  hold  her?  He  turned,  deeply  incensed  at  the 
thought  and  determined  to  get  his  overcoat  and 
go  down  to  the  city.  He  was  already  back  in  the 
conservatory  before  he  encountered  his  host. 

Astry  had  just  discovered  that  Billop  had  gone 
home  in  a  taxicab  hours  ago  and  he  was  looking 
for  Belhaven.  A  game  of  bridge  had  kept  him  in 
the  drawing-room  until  the  usual  hour  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  gathering  and  he  had  supposed 
that  Belhaven  and  Billop  were  still  in  the  house. 
It  was  impossible  to  telephone  to  Rachel  now  to 
ascrtain  where  her  husband  was  and  Astry  had 
taken  the  last  chance  of  finding  him  either  in  the 
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library  or  the  conservatory.  Instead,  he  found 
Charter  coming  back  from  the  door  alone.  A 
sudden  recollection  of  Eva's  statement  that 
Charter  and  Rachel  loved  each  other  startled 
Astry  with  a  new  and  swift  suspicion.  Had  Char- 
ter anything  to  do  with  Belhaven's  absence? 
But  the  young  officer's  face,  though  grave,  was 
quite  composed.    Astry  looked  at  him  thought- 

.  "..^r'^^.F'"^  *°  ^^''^  ^^^  ^outh  room,  Char- 
ter he  said  easily  "  next  to  Sedley.  I  hope  he 
won  t  bore  you  to  death;  he  snores  like  a  Corliss 
engine." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  won't  stay,"  Charter 
replied,  a  little  awkwardly.  "  I'm  used  to  rough- 
ing it,  you  know,  and  it  isn't  snowing  now  " 

Oh>  but  we  couldn't  think  of  it.  The  snow's 
knee-deep  and  not  even  the  tram  is  moving.  I 
can  t  allow  it;  besides,  you  know,  the  Van  Cit- 
terses  are  staying." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  I  can  walk  in  easily,  and  it  will 
be  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Van  Citters,  -  the  old  lady 
1  mean,  —  to  be  sure  they're  safe." 

Astry  leaned  back  against  one  of  the  Doric  pil- 
'ars  and  deliberately  rolled  a  cigarette.  "  I  can't 
think  of  It;  you've  got  to  stay.  It's  too  far  to 
walk  m  those  drifts;  at  least  wait  until  they  get 
the  snow-plough  going.  I'm  soriy  we're  so  ob- 
jectionable, you  know." 
Charter  reddened.     "  I've  been  a  jolly  idiot 
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again,"  be  thought,  but  what  he  said  was  quite 
simple. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  a  bother  and  I  really  like 
a  snow-storm." 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  must  be  very  inhospitable 
when  a  man  prefers  that  —  "he  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  door  —  "  to  a  good  bed  and  a  fire." 

"  Oh,  you  can't  understand  how  a  fellow  feels 
who's  been  soldiering  for  years.  It's  like  being 
shut  up  to  get  into  a  house;  sometimes  I  really 
long  for  the  open.    I'm  going  back  there,  too." 

Astry  offered  a  cigarette  and  a  light,  but  he 
was  observing  the  young  man  narrowly.  "  I 
didn't  know  you  were  going  back.  Don't  like 
us  over  here  then?  " 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  get  out  with  a  fighting  squad 
just  now.  I  suppose  the  vagabond  life  has  spoiled 
me;   I'm  only  a  dancing  bear  here!  " 

Astry  knocked  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his 
cigarette. 

"  Ah,  I  see  —  it's  pretty  bad,  isn't  it?  You're 
hard  hit?" 

Charter  turned  sharply  and  looked  at  him,  then 
he  reddened  yet  more  deeply.  Of  course  Astry 
knew.  He  was  aware  of  a  shock  of  surprise;  if 
he  knew,  what  did  he  think  of  Eva?  After  an 
instant  of  thought  he  decided  to  let  it  pass  Wi..-li- 
out  an  attempt  at  denial. 

"  Yes,"  he  assented  dryly,  "  I'm  hard  hit  but 
I  can  take  my  medicine." 
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"She's  refused  to  get  a  divorce." 
Jl^arter  stiffened.     "  Pardon  n.e,  I  decline  to 

youlSnktf  "^^^y'^-r  fellow,  I  know!  Do 
all  in  Lr  *  '"T'"'  ^'^  'P'^^  'f  it  wasn't 
Jolr'al?''         ""''■'""^    ^^^*'    '^^    Meopilus 

thl/paTen"''"'  ""  ""^*'^''-^«'  ^"*  ^  --r  see 

personally,    Id    rather   she    didn't.      She's    cot 
scruples,  you  see."  ^°' 

toj^'^Jwf' '"k°"^  and  walked  across  the  conserva- 

set     aTi   ;  i^  ^^'  ^'^""'^''^  ^"d  hi«  lips  were 
set.    At  last  he  stopped  in  front  of  Astiy 

See  here,  I  can't  talk  of  it;  she's  too  fine  and 

me  to  go  and  jump  in  the  river -I'U  do  it  but 

by  God,  I'd  like  to  kill  himt  "  '       ' 

Astry  smiled  bitterly  but  said  nothing-  he  onlv 

"wtTrd  '°  r  V*  ''^  "^^'^"'^-  The  pause  w^ 
'?d  b  irh  ''•'"  ^  ""'^  C^^^ter  resumed: 
.ti  /  u  ^°'°«'  '*^  P''<'«y  late  and  -  "  he 
stopped  short  and  turned  around 

sel^^rt'i  ^°'^  r'^'^  '"""^  °"*=  t'-yi"«  the  con- 
servatory door.     It  was  nearest  the  end  of  the 

errace  and  the  first  door  from  the  side  en  12: 

to  ^the  grounds.     Astry   flung   away   his   ciga! 
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"  It's  Belhaven,"  he  said  dryly.  "  I  knew  he 
must  have  gone  out  this  way." 

He  went  back  and  unlocked  the  door  and  opened 
it.  There  was  a  piercing  blast  of  cold  air  and  the 
lights  danced  up  and  down  with  a  weird  effect 
as  some  one  came  in.  Charter  had  turned,  too, 
but  he  stood  still,  aghast. 

It  was  Rachel! 

She  had  thrown  on  a  long  fur  coat,  but  she  was 
covered  with  snow  to  her  knees  and  her  dark  hair 
had  escaped  its  bonds  and  was  curling  in  little 
wild  tendrils  about  her  white  face.  She  did  not 
see  him  and  she  stood  leaning  against  the  door, 
gasping. 

"  Oh,  Johnstone,  quick!  I  was  looking  out  — 
a  long  while  ago  —  and  I  saw  a  man  come  out  on 
the  terrace;  you  know  I  can  see  this  end  of  it 
from  my  window.  He  fell  in  the  snow  at  the 
gate.  I've  been  looking  for  him  ever  and  ever 
so  long  and  I  can't  find  hir\!  " 

"  Good  heavens,  Rachel,  in  this  snow?  You're 
mad!" 

"No,  I  —  '■  She  stopped;  she  had  just  seen 
Charter  and  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy.  "  Oh,  John 
—  John,  I  thought  it  was  you!  " 

He  was  at  her  side  now  and  caught  hold  of  her. 

"  You're  half  frozen.  For  heaven's  sake,  Astry, 
get  some  brandy;  look  at  her,  feel  of  her  hands!  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care! "  she  cried  ^gain  wildly, 
"you're  safe!    Oh,  John,  I  —  "   She  caught  the 
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Befhtfnr!^^'  ^^"^'^^  '^'^ -"•     "I  W- it's 

But  Charter  took  her  gently  awav     "  r 
he  sa  d  firmly  "  vni,'v»  „  ♦  *  ^'       Come," 

"  No  —  no  I     T  u  ^  ^  "  '^^'^  mistaken. " 

"I'll  go-" 

She  pomted,  trembline     "  \t  fj,.     J.^^' 
the  littlp  crafo         """ng-       At  the  end  there,  by 
,  ";"^  S^'e  -  oh,  the  snow's  awful '  " 

,. .  J  -'•^""S'^t  it  was  you,  John.    I  ran  out       T 

You  might  haye  fallen  in  the  drifts  yourself  I 
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Oh,  Rachel,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you're  mine  — 
don't  you  see  you  are?    I  won't  give  you  up!  " 

"  I  never  thought  of  him,  God  forgive  me!  John, 
let  me  go  —  no,  I  must,  he's  —  he's  my  husband  — 
and  I  think  I  know  almost  where  he  fell  I  " 

"  They'll  find  him." 

"  John  —  " 

They  looked  at  each  other  mutely,  then  he  drew 
the  furs  up  about  her  throat  and  opened  the  door; 
together  they  went  along  the  terrace. 

"  Rachel." 

"  Yes?  " 

"  Forgive  me!  " 

"  Oh,  I  do!  I've  been  a  brute,  I  never  once 
thought  of  him,  only  of  you;  but  I  must  go  now  — 
you  see  that  I  must?  " 

He  did  not  reply;  he  had  seen  that  the  lights 
were  stationary  over  the  snow  and  they  outlined 
the  dark  figures  of  Astry  and  his  men.  They 
delved  in  the  snow  and  labored  with  it.  It  was 
so  deep  that  Charter  helped  Rachel  down  the  last 
few  yards  with  difficulty  until  they  reached  the 
path  that  the  others  had  broken.  Astry  was  kneel- 
ing in  the  drift,  his  head  against  the  breast  of  the 
figure  that  they  had  uncovered. 

Rachel  went  forward  unsteadily  and  stood  be- 
side him.  The  others  brushed  away  more  snow 
and  the  form  of  Belhaven  was  fully  revealed; 
he  lay  quite  easily,  his  head  on  his  arm  as  though 
he  slept. 
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Astry  rose  from  his  knees  and  took  Rachel's 
hands  and  turned  her  gently  away. 

It  s  aU  over,"  he  said  gravely,  "  all  over." 

Van  nur''  '^  '^f '■    •*  ""^^  '^'^-t  failure." 
Van  enters  explained   patiently,  for   the    thiAl 

Kv?hT,^'°"'  "''^  ^''  '""'  "^"^  Lottie  P,ynne 
i>va  had  been  carried  up-stai«  a„,i  RaoheTa" 
Dr.   Macclesfield  were  with  her.     It  hudbce 
necessary  to  tell  all  the  guests  at  once,  and  unde 
Pamela^s  skdful  leading  Paul  told  all  he  know 

I    hought  he  looked  ill,"  said  Pamela    "  but 
«>ere'll  be  an  inquest.    Oh,  poor  Rachel,  a^'d  poo^J 

''  I  can't  get  over  it!  "  sobbed  Lottie  Prynne 

I  should  thmk  we'd  had  thirteen  at  table  " 

Paul  looked  at  her,  exasperated;  he  was  not 
sure,  after  all,  that  he  admired  her.  Pai 
showed  sense  at  a  crisis,  he  recognized,  wTh  a 
thnll  of  pnde;  Pamela  really  was  a  trump. 

suddenlv'-  -'*  '  '''' nl'°  ""'  *  "^^^  ««  "^^^  ^^at  so 
suddenly!     was  all  he  said,  however. 

decisively,     you've  got  to  take  me  in  town  some- 
how; we're  just  in  the  way  here  " 

he^ntn  '!f™"'"''^-     "^^y  •^''^^'  '^°  y°"  think?" 
ne  paused  meaningly. 

"  Yes,  I  do!    Rachel's  a  woman.    I  don't  care 
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a  pin  for  your  horrid  stories;  if  she  didn't  love 
him  she  feels  dreadfully.  Any  one  can  see  that, 
poor  dear!  I  don't  believe  Eva  remembered  any- 
thing; she  just  collapsed;  but  there's  nothing 
to  do  now  b'lt  get  out  of  the  way  and  come  back 
to-morrow  when  one  can  be  useful.  You  know 
we  must  be  a  nuisance  here  with  all  this  happen- 
ing! " 

Paul  surrendered.  "  You're  right,  but  it's 
as  cold  as  the  devil  and  they've  only  just  got 
the  snow-plough  through." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Pamela  stoutly.  "  Lottie, 
stop  crying;  it  makes  your  nose  red,  dear,  and 
I'm  so  nervous  I  just  can't  bear  it." 

Paul  came  back  with  his  own  coat  and  Pamela's 
wrap.  "  I  say,  they've  actually  got  a  motor  out 
and  it's  waiting.  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  better 
go  on  in  it  to  our  house,  Mrs.  Prynnc,  with  Pamela; 
it's  nearly  morning  —  " 

Lottie's  face  cleared.  "  I'll  go  straight  home 
if  you'll  take  me,"  she  said,  "  and  be  only  too 
thankful  to  go.    I'm  all  upset!" 

In  the  hall  they  met  John  Charter;  he  had  been 
out  and  was  splashed  with  snow  from  the 
drifts. 

"  We're  going;  we  thought  we'd  better,"  Pamela 
told  him,  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  to-morrow  I'm 
coming  back  to  be  with  Rachel." 

John  looked  at  her  fresh,  kind  face.  "  I  wish 
you  would!  "  he  said  fervently. 
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thffiir.*  ""lu"  ^''"^  ""'*  ^«  *°°'' ''-  aware  for 
the  first  time  th^t  she  understood. 

He  helped  them  into  the  motor,  for  Astry  was 
with  Sedley  and  Dr.  Macclesfield  in  the  librar^ 
be«.de  Belhaven's  l^dy.  When  they  i^re  gZ 
Charter  went  out  to  the  end  of  the  long  terrTce 
The  whitened  landscape  seemed  to  make  eve.^ 
object  clear  and  he  noticed  the  heavy  sweep  5f 
the  big  hemlocks  under  their  load  of  snow.  Behind 
turn  the  house  was  full  of  lights;  servants  movS 
silently  to  and  fro,  for  the  business  of  death  w2 

He  felt  the  shock  of  it;    this  sudden  end  had 
found  him  filled  with  anger  against  the  dead     He 

had    hrust  this  man  mto  RacI,.  I's  life;   ho  had 
called  h.m  coward  a  thousand  times,  ar^d  now  he 

the  death  of  an  adversary,  the  feeling  that  silences 
reproach  on  the  lips  of  the  Uving  and  appeal  f^'" 
mans  judgment  to  that  supreme  tribunal  wher^ 
there  can  be  neither  anger  nor  malice  nor  fall 
witness  and  where  the  soul,  climbing  slowly  and 
painfully  up  that  long  way  that  men  call'  We 
may  have  already  made  an  atonement  deep  as  liS 
Uself.  The  Dvenvhehning  certainty  that  as  a 
man  sows  h.  shall  reap  was  brought  home  to  him 

witht  ZT'  r^";  ^^'"'^'"^  °f  '^'  'J^^d  man 
within,  he  thought  also  of  Eva,  who  seemed  to 
have  saved  herself.    But  he  had  seen  Eva  wh^ 
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the  body  of  Belhaven  was  homo  in,  a  mute  witness 
of  the  deed  that  she  had  done,  and  lie  knew  that 
Eva  had  need  of  Astry's  mercy,  as  great  as  Bel- 
haven 'd  need  of  salvation. 

Standing  on  the  terrace,  Charter  looked  out 
across  the  frozen  landscape  and  saw,  a  long,  long 
way  off  the  light  in  the  open  door  of  Bclhavcn's 
house,  "re  they  made  ready  for  his  silent  re- 
turn. That  light  upon  the  snow  made  a  long  and 
exceedingly  narrow  way,  and  over  it  he  seemod  to 
see  the  figure  of  the  woman  he  loved  coming  to- 
ward him.  For,  by  her  one  unthinking  act  to 
save  her  sister,  Rachel,  too,  had  stumbled  upon 
the  way,  and  he  seemed  to  see  her  traveling  along 
it  now,  stooping  always  to  help  those  who  had 
stumbled  lower  or  fallen,  and  bearing  always  the 
burden  of  another's  transgressions,  but  coming 
at  last  through  the  light  to  meet  him  and  reap- 
ing, not  in  pain  and  sorrow,  but  in  joy  and  peace, 
herause  her  love  was  greater  than  theirs. 


THE  END. 
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